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IF  we  confider  ihi.  jiifequences  of  fuch  a 
general  and  lailing  dearth  of  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  lifcj  as  hath  been  felt  in  Englcind  for 
many  yeru  pafr,  Vv^hich  is  daily  increafing, 
and  thnl  in  a  nati  .*n  which  depends  fo  much 
upon  its  trade  and  manufa6lures,  nothing  can 
deferve  a  more  ferious  regard  of  the  public. 
It  was  computed  before  the  laft  war,  that  fo- 
reigners could  carry  on  mofh  branches  of 
trade  2^  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  can,  on 
account  of  our  high  taxes,  and  efpecially  thofe 
on  the  articles  of  daily  co^ifiimpt ion  ',  and  if  the 
price  of  labour  and  manufadures  is  ftill  farther 
enhanced,  not  only  by  the  additional  taxes  in 
the  war,  but  by  the  advanced  price  of  all  the 
necejfaries  of  life^  the  trd-ds  o^  Great  Britai?^, 
on  which  its  very  being  in  a  manner  depends, 
muft  be  ruined,  without  fome  feafonable  re- 
lief from  fuch  a  dangerous  and  growing  evil. 
Since  the  firft  apprchefitlons  of  a  dearth  and 
fcarcity,  and  ihe  difturbances  thereby  occa- 
Jlioned,  the  price  of  provifions  has  rofe  nigh 
twenty  per  cent.-,  as  the  dearnefs  of  them 
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feems  not  to  be  owing  to  any  temporary  ac- 
cidents of  the  feafons,  but  to  pioceed  from 
perm.inent  caufes,  which  are  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation. 

If  this  dearth  continues,  England  will  not 
only  lofe  great  part  of  her  trade  in  other  parts 
of  the  v^orld,  but  our  colonies  themfelves, 
who  confume  the  moft  of  our  manufadlures, 
will  rival  us  in  them,  and  be  obliged  to  efla- 
blifh  manufadures  of  their  own.  It  has  in- 
deed been  imagined,  that  they  could  not  make 
manufadures,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of 
labour  ;  but  it  Vv^ill  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing difcourfe,  that  their  labour  and  manufac- 
tures are  much  cheaper,  than  they  are  in 
Englaiid :  The  advanced  price  therefore  of 
ours  will  be  a  premium  on  theirs,  and  muft 
ruin  the  trade  of  the  nation  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  hath  been  abundantly  {hewn 
by  the  beft  judges  of  that  important  fubjtd:  ^. 

The 


*  As  to  manufactures,  high  excifes  in  time  of  peace 
are  utterly  deftrudtive  to  that  principal  part  of  England's 
wealth  ;  for  if  Malt,  Coals,  Salt,  Leather,  and  other 
things  (paiticularly  all  the  neccjj'uries  of  life)  bear  a  great 
price,  the  wages  of  fervants,  workmen,  and  artificers, 
will  Gonfequcntly  rife,  for  the  income  muft  bear  fome 

proportion 
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The  affairs  of  the  nation  in  North  America, 
of  which  we  give  fome  account  in  the  other 
parts  of  this  difcourfe,  have  become  a  topic  of 
fuch  general  inquiry,  and  concern  to  the 
whole  nation,  after  the  immenfe  fums  which 
have  been  expended  upon  them,  and  the 
critical  iituation  they  have  been  in  for  many 
years  pail,  that  all  information  concerning 
them  feems  to  be  as  earneftly  defired,  as  it  is 
highly  interefling  to  the  public.  Thefe  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  in  the  colonies  are  indeed 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  little  underflood ;  they 
have  been  the  fubjedt  of  fo  many  party  feuds 
and  contentions,  which  are  the  fjre  caufes  6f 

proportion  to  the  expence  ;  and  if  fuch  as  fet  the  poor  to 
work  find  wages  for  labour,  or  manufad^ures,  advance 
upon  them,  they  muft  rif-  in  the  price  of  their  comniodity, 
or  they  cannot  live  :  All  which  would  fignify  little,  if 
nothing  but  our  own  dealings  among  one  another  were 
thereby  afh  died  ;  but  it  has  a  confequence  far  more  per- 
nicious in  relation  to  our  foic'-^n  trade,  for  it  is  the  ex- 
portation of  our  own  pioduii.  tmt  mufl:  make  England 
rich.  — If  the  price  of  the  workrnanfhip  be  enhanced,  it 
will  in  a  iliort  courfe  of  time  put  a  neceflity  upon  thofe 
we  deal  with  of  fetting;  up  manufadlures  of  their  own, 
fuch  as  they  can,  or  of  buying  goods  of  the  like  kind 
and  ufe  from  nations  that  can  afford  them  cheaper. 
DavenJi::''s  ■EJfays  on  Tiade^  Vol.  iii.  p.  30,  31.  See  Sir 
Mattheiv  Decker  j  The  Cuufes  of  the  decline  of  Foreign 
Trade,  &c. 
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error ;  that  fomc  account  of  them  is  highly 
wanted  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  if  it  were 
only   to  (hew  the  many  miftakes  in  tiie  ac- 
counts we  have  had  j  to  wipe  off  the  preju- 
dices, or  corre(fl  the  erroneous  opinions,   of 
many  concerning  them ;   and  to  give  Great 
Britai?!  a  true  fenfe  of  her  own'intereH:  in  the 
colonies,  which  has  been  fo  grofsly  mifrepre- 
fented.     All  the  regulations  lately  made  con- 
cerning the  colonies  have  been  reprefented,  as 
if  they  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  home,  and  as  if  the  colonies  were  a 
feparate   intereflj    but  it    is  pafl  doubt,  and 
will  abundantly  appear  from   the  following 
account  of  them,  that  the  late  proceedings  in 
North  America  are  as  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
terell:  of  Great  Britain^  as  it  they  had  been 
calculated  to  overfet  it  5  and  to  deprive  her  of 
the  benefit  of  her  colonics,  after  the  vaft  fums 
ilie  has  expended  in  fecuring  her  property  and 
intereft  in  tha:  part  of  the    vorld.     This  is 
indeed  a  fubjed:  of  fuch  \i  c:.  .nplicated  nature, 
and  fo  little  underftood,  that  few  people  feem 
to  be  able  to  form  a  jaft  opinion,  or   rigl^t 
judgement  concerning  it. 

The  (late  of  the  colonies  both  before  the 
war^  and  after  the  peaces  the  debts  they  con- 
traded 
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itradled  by  the  war:   the  vaft  fum  they  owe  tq 
Great  Britai?i  amounting  to  five  or  fix  mil- 
lions of  money  5  their  bad  circumftances,  and 
inability   even    to  purchafe   their   necefiaries 
from  Britain  ;  the  want  of  money,  and  even 
of  a  medium  of  trades  the  wearing   out  of 
their  lands,  and  failure  of  their  ftaple  com- 
modi:ies  j  the  decline,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  their 
trade  j  the  daily  and  great  increafe  or  the  peo- 
ple,   and   the  eH-ablidiment  of  manufa(5tures 
among  them  :  Tiieir  inability  to  comply  with 
ac^^s  of  parliament;  the  late  regulations,  and 
the  many  dill:ur..ances  they  occaiioned  ;  the 
great  expence  the  nation  is  at  upon  the  new 
acquifitions  j    the  ilate   of  tbefe  acquifitions, 
and  the  confequences  of  them  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  ;  the  many  improvementG  in  ftiple 
commodities,  wh'-^h  are  fo  much  wanted  in 
all    our    colonies;    the    failure    and    infufii- 
ciency  of  thofe  which    have  been   propofed 
for  them  ;  the  finguljr  and  peculiar  foil  and 
climate    of  North    America,    and     ftate    of 
their  Agriculture,  on  which  the  whole  intereil: 
of  the  nation  in  the  colonies  depends  :  And 
above  all,   the  neccfiity  of  extending  their  fet- 
tlements,  and  enlarging  their  plantations,  fo 
as  to  enable  them  to  purchafe  their  necefiaries 
from  Britain,  or  to  fubfifl:  in  that  flate  of  de- 
pendence on  their  mother  country  ;  and  the 
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lands  which  may  be  fit  for  that  purpofe : 
Thefe,  and  many  other  concerns,  numerous 
as  thefe  are,  require  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  necelTary  to  be  underRood  and 
confidered,  in  order  to  determine  any  thing 
concerning  the  colonies ;  or  to  efcabliili  them 
on  fuch  a  footing,  as  to  keep  up  that  connec- 
tion and  correfpondence,  v/hich  ought  to  be 
preferved  between  them  and  their  mother 
country,  and  to  render  their  dependence  a 
mutual  and  reciprocal  benefit  to  boi:h,  which 
is  the  defi2,n  of  our  difcourfe. 

But  inftead  of  this  reciprocation  of  benefits^ 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  are  now  likely 
to  interfere  with  one  another.  They  are  no 
longer  able  to  purchafe  their  manufadures, 
and  cannot  fubfiR  without  them  3  their  lands 
are  worn  out  with  ftaple  commodities  for 
Britain^  and  vsaIU  no  longer  bear  them ;  the 
people  are  grown  numerous,  and  require  the 
produce  of  their  l.ii'ds  for  iheir  own  ufe;  their 
products  are  not  wanted  in  Britainy  and  for  that 
reafon  they  are  o'.  jiged  to  vend  them  in  foreign 
countiies.  Thus  the  colonies  muil:  interfere 
with  their  mother  country  both  in  agriculture 
and  manufa(flures,  unlefs  fome  feafonable  re- 
medy is  applied,    to  prevent  fuch  a  ruinous 
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flate  of  the  nation,  which  it  was  our  chief 
delign  to  point  out. 

In  the  profecution  of  fuch  a  defign,  It  was 
neceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  as  v/ell  as  of  North 
America,  that  the  colonies,  and  their  mother 
country,  might  be  kept  from  interfering  with 
one  another  in  that  fundamental  and  moft  ef- 
fential  fupport  of  all  nations.  It  is  likewife  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  confider  the  number 
of  people  in  the  Enrlijh  nation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  pay  due  regard  to  their 
popiilatioUy  as  well  as  the  culture  of  their  lands. 
It  has  generally  been  computed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Englajzd  is  at  leaft  feven,  if 
not  eight  millions,  and  all  our  calculations  of 
the  flate  and  trade  of  the  nation  are  founded 
on  that  fuppofition  ^  -,  but  from  more  particu- 
lar and  certain  accounts,  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  people  in  England  does  not  amount 
to  above  five  millions  and  an  half, or  fix  millions 
at  moft  J  either  of  which  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  infuflicient  number  to  manage  and  con- 
ducfi  all  theauairs  of  this  nation,  both  at  home 

*  See  the  Britijh  Merchant,  vol.  i.  p.  165.    Caufes  of 
the  decline  of  foreign  trade,  p.  m.  36,  &c. 
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and  abroad  ;  to  people  and  fecure  all  tlie 
Britijh  dominions  both  in  Europe,  Jfm,  Afri" 
cdy  and  America^  and  to  fupply  them  all  with 
their  necelTaries,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  mate- 
rials. 

This  deficiency  and  want  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  can  only  be  fupplied,  as  it  might  well 
be,  by  the  great  increafe  of  the  colonies  iri 
North  America.  Great  Britain  wants  nothing 
more  than  people,  which  the  narrow  and  limit- 
ed bounds  of  her  polTeflions  at  home  will  not 
maintain  ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  this  nation,  to  have  fuch  a 
number  of  people  depending  upon  her  in  Ame- 
rica ;  where  they  increafe  and  multiply  very 
faft,  and  help  to  fupport  the  nation  at  home, 
if  they  are  rightly  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
In  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  foon  come 
about  in  a  nation,  thefe  colonies  will  double 
their  numbers  ;  when  there  will  be  as  many 
people  in  them,  if  not  more,  than  are  in  'Eng- 
land ;  and  wc  ousjht  to  confider  in  time,  how 
they  are  to  fubfill:  by  a  dependence  on  Great 
Britain^  which  it  was  the  chief  defign  of  our 
difcourle  to  (hew.  \i  this  were  done,  as  it 
might  be,  the  great  increafe  of  the  colonies 
would    be  a   conftant   addition  both  to  the 

power 
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power  and  wealth  of  this  nation ;  and  is  the 
only  equivalent  it  has,  or  can  exped:,  for  that 
great  fuperiority,  in  numbers,  which  our  ene-^ 
mies  have  over  us  in  Europe.  This  would  be 
a  balajice  of  power  more  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain^  than  that  which  has  coft  fuch  im^ 
menfe  fums  to  preferve  at  home.  Inftead  of 
'having  our  colonies  to  defend  and  protect  at 
fuch  an  expence,  the  number  of  people  in 
them,  if  they  were  rightly  employed  for  that 
purpofe,  might  be  the  greateft  fecurity  to  all 
the  Britifli  dominions,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  worth  to  the  nation  five  or  fix  mil- 
lions a  year. 

It  is  alfo  by  the  number  of  people  in  North 
America,  and  by  them  alone,  with  their  daily 
increafe,  that  Great  Britain  can  ever  expect 
to  people,  cultivate  or  fecure,  her  acquifitions, 
and  vacant  territories  in  America,  or  to  render 
them  of  any  fervice  to  the  nation.  There  are 
no  people  in  Britain  to  fpare  for  that  purpofe, 
and  It  would  be  as  great  a  lofs  and  prejudice  to 
the  nation,  to  fend  her  people  from  home,  in 
order  to  make  new  fettlements  abroad,  as  it 
would  be  a  benefit  and  advantage,  to  employ 
thofe  we  have  in  North  America  in  that  fervice 
pf  their  mother  country.     It  is  only  by  that 
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means,  that  the  great  numbers  of  people  in 
the  colonies  can  ever  rubfift  by  a  dependence 
on  Great  Britai7i,  for  their  neceflary  fupplies, 
however  they  may  live  under  her  govern-^ 
ment ;  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  confe-' 
quence  to  this  nation,  on  which  her  whole 
intereft  in  North  America  will  appear  to  de- 
pend, as  we  have  more  fully  explained  in  this 
account  of  that  important  concern  of  the 
whole  nation. 

But  inflead  of  making;  this  ufe  of  our  ac-? 
quifitions,  which  alone  can  ever  render  them 
of  any  fervice  to  the  nation,  we  have  made 
them  a  lofs  and  prejudice  to  it.  The  colonies 
are  excluded  from  all  the  fruitful  parts  of  the 
continent,  that  will  produce  any  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  are  confined  to 
lands,  which  produce  little  or  nothing  but 
what  Great  Britain  does ;  and  on  which  they 
can,  therefore,  only  interfere  with  her,  both 
in  agriculture  and  manufadlures,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  ciTcntial  employments  of  the  na^ 
tion  at  home.  By  that  means  we  take  the  di- 
rect way,  to  force  the  colonies  to  become  in- 
dependent, whether  they  will  or  not ;  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  all  the  advantages,  which 
might  otherwife  be  reaped  from  them  3  and 

to 
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to  render  them  a  prejudice,  rather  than  any 
benefit  to  their  mother  countryi 

All  this  appears  to  be  done,  for  the  fake  of 
Canada    and    Florida  j    which    are   by   that 
means  rendered  not  only  a  very  great  burden 
and  charge  to  the  nation,  without  any  man- 
ner of  profit,  but  the  greateft  detriment  to  it 
on  many  other  accounts.     The  colonies  are 
thereby    not     only    compelled     to    interfere 
with  their  mother  country,  by  being  excluded 
from  all  the  fruitful   parts  of  the  continent, 
for  the  fake  of  thefe  barren  deferts ;  but  they 
mufl  drain   the  nation   of  people  at   home^ 
which  is  the  greateft  lofs  it  could  well  fuftain* 
Whatever  any  of  thefe  acquifitions  are,    or 
whatever  opinion  any  here  may  have  of  them, 
the  people  in  the  colonies,  who  know  them, 
and    for   whom    new    fettlements    are    only 
Wanted,  will  never  remove  to  any  of  them  ; 
but  except  thofe  in   the  colonies,    and  their 
daily  increafe,  this   nation  has  no  people   to 
fpare,  to  fettle  thefe  or  any  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Great  Britam  cannot  people  thefe  ac- 
quifitions, the  colonies  will  not,  and  of  what 
life  then  can  they  be  to  the  nation  ?  Could 
We  even  get  any  number  of  foreigners  to  go  to 
t^efc    inhofpitable    deferts,    which    we   can 
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hardly  expert  after  a  tryal  of  them,  it  would! 
not  only  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable^ 
to  naturalize  them  by  themfelves  in  the  woods 
of  America,  as  we  find  by  thofe  we  have 
mixed  with  the  EjigliJJj  in  the  midft  of  our 
mofl:  populous  fettlements,  but  they  would 
llill  be  a  prejudice  to  the  nation,  in  thefe  ac- 
quifitions,  as  is  here  fhewn. 

Thus  Great  Britain  is  at  the  expence  of 
nigh  half  a  million  a  year,  in  fupporting  thefe 
acquifitions,  and  runs  the  rifque  of  involving 
herfelf  in  new  wars,  and  farther  expences, 
on  their  account;  and  that  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe,  but  to  ruin  her  own  intereft  in  North 
America,    after   all  it  has  coft  her.     It  was 
indeed  expeded,  to  throw  this  burden  on  the 
colonies,  whether  they  could  bear  it  or  not; 
but  it  is  here  fliewn,  that  it  Is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  is  contrary  to  the  very  in- 
flitution  of  colonies,  which  are  iritended  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  their  nece'lTaries  from 
their  mother  countryj    to  expecft,    that  they 
either  can   or   fhould   raife  money,    to   pay 
taxes,  for  thefe  or  any  other  purpofes ;  and 
that  money  taken  from  them,  is  more  ruinous 
to  Great  Britain,  than  if  (lie  were  to  pay  it 
herfelf.     Since  the  colonies  therefore  cannot 
6  maintain 
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maintain  tliefe  acquifitions,  and  that  charge 
falls  entirely  upon  the  nation  at  home,  the 
queftion  is,  how  is  (lie  to  be  relieved  of  that 
heavy  burden  ? 

Thefs  are  the  fubjeds  of  the  prefent  dil- 
courfe,  in  treating  of  vv'hich,  and  in  order  to 
form  a  right  judgement  concerning  them,  the 
firil  thing  neceflary  to  be  known,  and  duely 
confidered,  is  the  fingular  and  pectdiar  climate 
of  North  y^merica;  which,  if  it  were  duely 
known,  would  perhaps  appear  to  be  the  mofl 
fingular  thing  in  nature.  It  is  for  want  of  a 
due  knowledge  of  the  climate,  on  which  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  in  colonies  depends,  that 
fo  many  miftakes  are  daily  committed,  and 
fuch  erroneous  opinions  and  prejudices  are 
conceived,  concerning  that  whole  continent, 
and  all  the  colonies  in  it.  It  was  imagined, 
that  the  late  tranfaction?,  and  a  more  intimate 
concern,  would  give  the  nation  at  home  fome 
better  knowledge  of  that  continent,  and  of  her 
colonies ;  but  fo  far  from  that,  they  feem 
only  to  have  fcrved  to  confirm  the  prejudices 
or  mifliakes  of  many,  and  to  lead  the  nation 
into  the  greateft  errors  concerning  her  own 
intereft,  to  the  ruin  of  it  j  for  v/hich  reafon 
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fome  account  of  thefe  important  concerns  16 

the  more  neceflary* 

To  form  a  better  judgement  concerning  the 
colonies,  it  would  be  necelTary  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  one  of  them  in  particular ;  to 
confider  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climatCj 
and  what  it  produces,  or  is  fit  to  produce  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  ;  this  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  by  a  few  notes,  in  order 
to  explain  many  things,  which  appear  to  be 
but  little  underftood :  But  as  thefe  can  give 
but  an  imperfed;  idea  of  many  fubjedts  treated 
of  in  them,  a  more  pardcular  account  (hall 
be  given  in  a  fecond  part  of  this  difcourfe,  if 
we  find,  that  defign  is  approved  of.  We  may 
then  alfo  confider  more  particularly  the  feve- 
ral  ftaple  commodities  that  may  be  made  in 
the  plantations,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation^ 
and  the  ways  of  making  them  5  and  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  what  they  now 
make,  or  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  as 
well  as  of  their  exports  and  imports,  of  Vv'hich 
we  could  here  only  give  the  fum  total,  or  a 
general  view  of  the  whole,  for  the  fake  of 
brevity  and  diftindion. 
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By  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  the  concerns 
and  intereft  of  the  nation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  future  jealoufies 
and  difTenfions,  between  the  colonies  and  their 
mother  country,  may  be  happily  prevented,  to 
the  profperity  and  welfare  of  both.  It  has 
been  given  out,  in  many  accounts,  both 
public  and  private,  that  the  nation  has  been 
involved  in  fuch  an  expeniive  war  folely  on 
their  account;  that  they  not  only  refufe  to 
bear  any  part  of  this  expence,  but  even  to  pay 
a  fmall  part  of  what  is,  pretended  to  be,  ne^ 
ceiTary  for  their  own  protection  and  fecurity ; 
when  their  abilities  are  reprefented  to  be  up- 
queftionable ;  and  that  they  have  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  laws,  which  they  might  as  eaiily 
have  complied  with,  as  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  :  By  thefe  means,  the  colonies  and  their 
mother  country  are  fet  at  variance  >  they  are 
made  a  feparate  intereft  from  Great  Britain ; 
the  nation  is  divided  againfl:  itfelf,  and  invol- 
ved in  a  ftate  of  civil  warfare,  after  the  griev- 
ous wars  it  has  fuflained;  and  the  colonies 
9re  rendered  both  unable,  and  lefs  inclinable, 
to  indemnify  the  nation  for  the  expences  that 
have  been  incurred.  It  is  therefore  neceffarv, 
to  fet  thefe  important  concerns  in  a  jufl  and 
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frue  light,  and  to  obviate  the  miftakes  which 
have  been  committed,  as  well  as  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  many  have  conceived,  concern- 
ing them ;  that  the  nation  may  no  longer  take 
fuch  meafiires  to  ruin  herfelf  by  her  own  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  otherwife  appear  to  be 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  them,  fooner 
QX  later. 


TON- 


CONSIDERATIONS 

O  N    T  H  E 

AGRICULTURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

TH  E  general  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vilions,  which  have  been  complained  of 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  n:iore  or  lefs^ 
tor  feveral  years  paft,  feem  not  to  be  owing  to 
any  temporary  accidents,  or  unfavourable  fea- 
fons,  which  may  ceafe  of  themfelves  5  but  to 
proceed  from  caufes,  which  are  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation,  and 
may  prove  of  worfe  confequence,  as  they  are 
daily  increafing,  fo  as  to  threaten  a  perpetual 
dearth  in  the  kingdom,  and  confequently  a 
failure  of  its  trade  and  manufaftures,  if  not  of 
the  Corn  Trade  like  wife,  unlefs  the  fources  of 
fuch  a  ruinous  dearth  are  duely  attended  to, 
and  fome  fealonable  remedy  is  applied  to  remove 
the  caufes  of  fo  dangerous  and  growing  an  evil. 
If  the  fingle  rainy  month  of  July^  which 
happened  only  in  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  may 
have  occafioned  a  iliorter  crop  of  corn  than 
ufual,  yet  as  that  was  fucceeded  by  the  molt 
favourable  harvelt  and  autumnal  feafon  that  are 
commonly  to  be  feen,  it  feems  not  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  general  dearth  which 
prevails. all  over  the  land  j  efp'eaally  as  that  has 
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been  felt,  more  or  lefs,  for  feverat  year?  parti 
?.nd  in  fea^ons  which  wtre  remarkably  favour- 
able, with  the  moil:  plentiful  crops.  And  how- 
ever that  rainy  month  may  have  occafioned  a 
failure  in  tin.  crops  o*  corn,  in  f.me  particular 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  yet  evtn  that  is  not  gene- 
,ral  ;  and  if  it  were,  it  is  fai  from  being  fuffici- 
cnt  to  caufe  that  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  other 
provifions,  which  have  been  complained  of  for 
mOiiV  years,  and  feem  daily  to  increafe. 

This  public  calamity  muil:  therefore  be  at- 
tributed to  fome  ether  caufes,  which  were  per- 
ceived from  an  inquiry  into  the  Agriculture  of 
the  kingdom,  feveral  years  before  they  pro-* 
duced  their  effe6l ;  infomuch  that,  from  a  due 
con.ndvration  of  thefecaufes,  and  of  the  ftate  of 
agriculture  in  the  kingdom,  it  wasforefeen  and 
foretold,  that  a  dearth  and  fcarcity  both  of  corn 
and  other  provifions  would  be  the  unavoidable 
confequence,  which  hath  accordingly  happen- 
ed. Therefore,  as  this  appeared  to  us  fome 
years  ago,  with  other  better  judges,  v^'C  could 
not  but  thus  (tt  down  ourobfervations  and  fen- 
timents  concerning  a  matter,  which  appenrs  to 
be  of  fuch  general  concern  and  confequence  to 
the  whole  nation.  Now  as  this  dearth  was 
thus  forefeen,  it  is  likely  to  be  as  lafiing,  as 
the  caufes  of  it  are  fixed  and  permanent;  what- 
ever temporary  expedients  may  be  thought  of 
to  remove  the  prefent  eifefts  3  to  flatter  our 
hopes  with  vain  expedations,  while  provifions 
are  as  dear  as  ever  ^  or  to  flop  the  clamours  of 
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the  people,  without  affording  them  any  real  and 
efFedtual  relief.  And  that  this  is  to  be  appre- 
hended,  without  fome  more  effe(5tual  relief  than 
feems  yet  to  have  been  propofed,  will  abun- 
dantly appear  from  the  caufes  of  this  dearth,  as 
they  are  hereafter  explained  -,  which  feem  to 
require  the  united  endeavours  of  the  whole 
nation  to  prevent  their  pernicious  and  ruinous 
confequences,  if  they  may  not  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legiflature. 

The  confequences  of  fucha  dearth  and  fear- 
city  of  provifions  need  not  to  be  told,  where 
they  are  felt,  but  in  this  kingdom  they  are  more 
to  be  apprehended,  than  in  any  other  3  as  a 
dearnefs  of  provifions,  which  enhances  the 
price  of  every  thing,  threatens  the  ruin  of  the 
manufaftures,  trade,  and  navigation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  confequently  of  its  maritime 
power  J  on  which  the  very  being  of  this  nation, 
as  an  independent  flate,  is  well  known  to  de- 
pend. The  many  ruinous  confequences  of 
fuch  a  dearth  in  this  kingdom  are  fo  manifeft 
in  themfelves,  and  are  fo  fully  {hewn  by  Dr, 
Davetiant,  in  his  Effays  upon  the  Trade  of  the 
Nation,  that  they  need  not  to  be  infifted  upon. 

But  befides  thefe  confequences  of  fuch  a 
dearth,  which  are  obvious  in  themfelves,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  ftill  more  prejudicial  to  the 
nation ;  and  to  threaten  the  very  exigence  as 
.well  as  the  fubliftence  of  the  people,  who  are 
already  by  far  too  few,  either  to  cultivate  the 
lands;,  or  to  fupport  the  trade  and  uianufadures 
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of  the  kingdom  ;  whence  the  confeqiiences  of 
this  dearth,  and  of  the  caufes  which  appear  to 
occaGon  it,  may  be  much  more  ruinous,  thaii 
feems  to  be  apprehended. 

To  fee  fuch  a  'dearth,  which  threatens  to  be 
lafting,  in  fuch  a  fruitful  iand  as  this,  which 
yearly  fupplies  its  neighbours  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  is  fomewhat  furprifing  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  appear  to  be  as  curious,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  interefting,  to  inveiligate  thp 
(Caufes  of  fuch  an  uncommon  event,  and  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  efl'ecfls  of  fuch  a  general 
and  public  calamity. 

In  fuch  a  plentiful  country  as  England,  where 
plenty  appears  in  the  face  of  every  thing,  we 
(hould  have  no  reafon  to  apprehena  fuch  a  gene- 
ral dearth  iind  fcarcity  of  the  necelTaries  of  life, 
were  it  not  owinq:  to  fome  uncommon  and 
peculiar  caufes,  which  deprive  the  people  of 
that  plenty  which  the  land  naturally  affords. 
And  although  every  one  may  put  their  own 
conflru6tion  upon  the  cauf  s  of  fuch  a  general 
jcomplainr,  according  as  they  are  affeded  by 
them,  yet,  upon  due  inquiry  and  confideration  of 
the  matter  for  fcveral  years,  they  appear  to  us, 
who  have  no  other  concern  in  them  but  the 
public  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  be,  chiefly  and 
principally,  the  four  following ;  which  are  fo 
'^nanifeft  in  themfelves,  that  they  feem  not  to 
require  2,  more  particular  difcuffion  ;  however 
|he  other  caufes  of  this  dearth,  and  the  methods 
pf  preventing  it,   which   are   hereafter   more 

fully 
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fully  explained,  may  deferve  a  more  particular 
coniideration.  And  thefe  caufes  of  this  dearth 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  in  the  firft 
place,  and  to  be  well  apprifed  of  them,  led  we 
^ould  encreafe  the  caufe  by  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  efted,  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  expedients  that  are  com- 
monly propofed,as  is  hereafter  more  fully  ihev/n. 
I.  The  firfl:  and  moft  manifefl  caufe  of  this 
dearth  appears  to  be,  a  great  increafe  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  which  raife  no  corn  nor 
other  provifions,  and  make  a  greater  demand  for 
them  than  the  fupply  will  anfwer. 

The  great  increafe  of  the  trading  and  manu- 
faduring  towns  is  vifible  to  every   one,  and 
may  be  feen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  an  extenfive  trade, 
and  an  increafe  of  manufa(flures,  which  are  the 
chief  purfuits  of  the  nation  j  but  it  would  ap- 
pear from  what  follows,  that  neither  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  kingdom,  nor  its  agricul- 
ture, limited  and  confined  as  it  is  to  one  or  two 
particular  products  of  the  earth,  are  fufficient 
to  fupport  fuch  an  extenfive  trade  and  com- 
merce; which  takes  the  people  from  their  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  to  plow  the  feas  inflead 
of  the  land  ;  and  to  make  thofe  many  articles 
of  trade  and  manufad:ure,  which  their  fupply 
pf  provifions  will  hardly  enable  them  to  carry 
on.     Thus  the  nation,   which  is  fo  bent  upon 
trade  and  navigation,  feems  never  to  have  con- 
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fiikfed  the  neceffiiy  of  extending  Its  agriculture 
in  proportion  to  its  trade,  which  may  otherwife 
ruin  one  another  j  the  firft  may  be  ruined  for 
want  of  hands,  if  they  are  employed  in  trade 
and  manufadiures ;  and  the  lafl  for  want  of 
fupplies  from  the  land  to  fupport  them. 

Unlefs  trade  and  agriculture  are  made  fub- 
fervient  to  their  mutual  fupport,  neither  of  them 
can  ever  thrive  or  profper  ;  the  dearth  of  provi- 
fions,  and  confcquently  of  all  the  articles  of 
trade,  and  of  every  thing  that  the  country  pro- 
duces, muft  ruin  the  trade  and  manufailures  of 
the  kingdom,  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  rents  of 
lands  mufl  fall  with  them  j  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  way  to  prevent,  but  to  enlarge 
the  agriculture  in  proportion  to  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  by  fome  fuch  method  as  is  hereafter 
propofed,  and  for  which  thefe  fheets  were  in^ 
tended.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  fupport  of  all 
nations,  and  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in 
all  countries ;  without  which  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  muft  decline,  and  its  navigation  go  to 
decay. 

It  v^as  computed  before  the  laft  war,  that 
the  French  could  carry  on  moft  branches  of 
trade  and  manufadures  25  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  Britain  ;  whofe  trade  muft  now  be  ruined, 
after  all  the  late  additional  taxes,  unlefs  fhe 
provides  for  her  labourers  and  manufadlurers 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  preventing  thefe  caufes  of 
dearth.  A  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  provifions 
ftrike  at  the  very  root  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. 
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tares,  and  render  every  thing  that  is  made  in 
the  country  (o  dear,  that  we  can  never  expeCl 
to  vve  with  any  competitors. 

While  this  is  the  cafe  in  Europe,  and  the 
nation  is  in  danger  of  lofing  its  trade,  by  a 
competition  here,  it  may  have  as  many  more 
rivals  of  its  ovv'n  raifing  in  America,  unlefs  their 
agriculture  likewife  is  eftabliflied  on  a  better 
footing.  Our  very  colonies  themfelves,  on 
whom  we  think  we  can  rely  for  the  vent 
of  our  manufadlures,  and  which  are  the 
beft  markets  for  them,  will  rival  us  in  them, 
and  already  make  them  cheaper  than  we 
can  i  which  feems  to  have  eftabliflied  manu- 
factures among  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impraifticable^ 
to  put  them  down  again,  as  the  dearnefs  of 
ours  is  fuch  a  premium  on  theirs,  when  they 
are  unable  to  purchafe  the  very  cheapeff. 
Either  of  thefe  there  is  no  way  to  prevent,  but 
by  extending  and  improving  the  agriculture  of 
the  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  by  ren- 
dering provifions  cheaper  at  home,  in  order  to 
make  our  manufactures  at  a  reafbnable  rate, 
and  by  getting  the  materials  for  them  from  the 
colonies.  But  inftead  of  this,  we  feem  to  mind 
nothing  but  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  may  thereby  ruin  the  nation  by  it;  the 
mother  country  endeavours  to  preferve  the  pro- 
fitable trade  of  the  colonies,  without  either  ne- 
cefTaries  or  materials  to  carry  it  on  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  colonies  pufh  a  trade  without  any 

thing 
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thing  to  trade  upon,  and  thereby  lofe  not  lefs 
than  400,000  /.  if  not  half  a  million  a  year,  as 
would  abundantly  appear,  if  the  ilate  of  their 
trade,  which  has  been  fo  much  canvafTed, 
were  duly  inquired  into,  and  compared  with 
their  ftaple  commodities,  or  the  produce  of 
their  lands  -f-. 

Thus 

f  The  neceflTity  of  manufactures  in  the  colonies,  fo  long 
as  they  continue  in  their  prefent  fituation,  muft  appear  to 
all  who  will  confider  their  condition  and  circumftances,  or 
their  income,  which  upon  the  ftriflcft  inquiry,  does  not 
appear  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  {hillings  a  head  per  annum^ 
take  all  the  people  in  North  America  one  with  another,  and 
muft  be  very  infufficient  to  purchafe  a  fifth  part  of  their 
neceflarics  from  Britain,  without  paying  any  taxes.  Such 
taxes  mull  therefore  have  totally  ruined  the  inteieft  of  this 
nation  in  the  colonies,  and  fhe  muft  thereby  have  loft  the 
benefit  of  them,  after  the  immenfe  fums  that  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  them;  from  which  we  could  fee  nothing  but 
ruin  both  at  home  and  abroad. — For  when  manufactures  are 
once  cflabltfhed,  the  manufa^urers  will  confume  the  pro- 
duce of  the  lands,  by  which  the  colonies  now  make  remit- 
tances to  Britain,  and  will  thereby  not  only  render  their 
manufactures  more  necefTary  for  their  own  fupply,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared,  they  will  have  as  great  an  occafion  for  a  trade 
in  them,    as  they  will  have   nothing  elfe  to  purchafe  the 

many  other  necelFaries  they  want,  5ic. And  this  is  the 

more  to  he  apprehended,  as  their  chief  ftaple  already  is,  oi' 
foon  will  be,  nothing  hardly  but  corn,  cattle,  wool,  and 
fifh,  which  arc  not  wanted  in  Britain,  and  cannot  be  fent 
to  it;  the  colonies  muft  therefore  rely  on  other  powers, 
more  than  upon  their  mother  country,  for  the  vent  of  thefe 
their  products,  and  chief  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  as  they 
already  do. — And  although  many  expedt  to  prevent  this  de- 
plorable fituation,  by  getting  hemp,  timber,  and  iron 
from  the  colonies,  yet  thefe  muft  appear  to  be  very  infuf- 
ficient for  that  purpofe,  and  are  only  fit  to  difappoi-nt  th^ 
I  nation 
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Thus  both  the  nation  at  home,  and  the  colo- 
nies abroad,  feem  to  pu(h  a  trade,  which  they 
Cannot  carry  on  to  any  advantage,  for  want  of 
thofe  necefljiry  articles,  on  which  the  profits  of 
trade  depend  j  which  muft  all  come  from  the 
land,  and  from  an  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture ;  otherwife  the  nation  may  be  ruined  by 
trade,  as  many  individuals  are.  The  great  fums 
which  this  nation  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  many 
foreign  produdions  of  the  earth  imported  into 

nation  again^  after  all  the  difappointments  it  has  met  with 
in  everything  of  this  kind  that  has  been  attempted  now  for 
150  years. — For  timber  will  not  bear  the  charge  of  tran- 
fportation  from  America.— The  making  of  iron  is  the  moft 
improper  of  all  employments  for  plantations — And  hemp 
and  flax  are  the  moft  unfuitable  both  to  their  foil  and  cli- 
mate, of  any  thing  that  could  well  be  propofed ;  fo  that 
we  can  never  expcil:  that  they  will  make  much  more  of 
thefe  than  will  be  abfolutely  neceflfary  for  their  own  ufe, 
unlefs  they  have  many  other  commodities  for  Britain  with 
them.  And  were  they  to  make  all  the  hemp  and  flax  con- 
fumed  in  Britain,  Which  is  hot  valued  at  above  300,000  /. 
a  year,  it  would  not  be  above  two  fhillings  a  head  per 
annum,  for  all  the  people  in  North  America,  and  would 
be  very  infufficient  topurchafe  their  neceffaries  from  hence; 
although  even  that  is  much  more  than  we  can  expeil  to  gee 
trom  them  in  thefe  commodities. 

This  ftate  of  the  colonies  is  ftill  rendered  worfe  by  our 
late  acquifitions,  which  at  the  beft,  if  ever  they  yield  any 
thing,  can  only  produce  what  our  other  colonies  do  or  may 
make ;  and  mull:  thereby  interfere  with  them,  diminifh 
their  returns  to  Britain,  and  render  them  all  together  more 
and  more  independent  of  their  mother  country.  —  Before 
this  nation  fettles  any  more  colonies,  Ihe  iTiould  endeavour 
to  get  ibmething  from  thofe  fhe  has,  otherwife  (he  will  fooni 
find  that  fhe  already  has  loo  many  which  produce  nothing. 

C  this 
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this  kingdom,  fjot  only  drain  it  of  its  trearure 
every  day,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  make  a  balance 
of  trade  againft  it,  and  the  nation  muft  hereby 
be  rather  a  lofer  than  a  gainer  bv  its  trade. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  at  home,  we  are 
well  aflured,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft 
the  colonies,  by  which  they  lofe  conliderably  j 
and  are  thereby  not  only  deprived  of  remit- 
tances to  Britain,  but  run  in  debt  to  her  for 
this  balance,  which  they  chiefly  pay  to  the 
French  and  other  fore  gn  colonies. 

II.  The  next  caufe  of  this  dearth  is  a  decreafe 
of  people  in  the  counn'y,  at  leaft  in  proportion 
to  the  cities  and  trading  and  manufafturing 
towns ;  which  appears  to  be  occa(:oned,  not 
only  by  the  numbers  which  refort  to  thefe  lafi:, 
but  chiefly  by  a  great  neglect  of  tillage,  and 
the  turning  of  arable  lands  into  grafs  grounds, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  great  ftock  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  of  horfes,  in  which  this 
nation  is  fo  very  expenfive  j  by  which  means 
the  lands  lie  uncultivated,  corn  become:  fcarce, 
the  countr}''  is  depopulated,  and  we  have  not 
hufl3andmen  fuflicien-  to  fupply  the  populous 
towns  and  croudtd  markets. 

Although  this  is  not  fo  viflble,  as  the  increafe 
of  the  towns,  yet  it  feems  to  be  no  lefs  certain. 
It  appears  from  the  moft  diligent  inquiry  made 
for  feveral  years,  and  by  the  moft  able  hand  *, 
both   from   the    number  of  houfes,    and  the 

t  Dr.  Brakenridge,  Philofophical  Tranfadiont',  vol.  xlix. 
p.  263. 

4  quantity 
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quantity  of  bread  confumed,  that  the  number 
of  people  in  Enghntj,  which  was  formerly 
computed  to  be  eight  m!i!ions,  is  now  iound  to 
be  not  fix  ;  and  as  th'^y  have  very  much  in- 
creafed  in  t  le  towns,  ihey  nuifl  have  decreafed 
more  th^in  two  millions  in  the  country  j  which 
alone  is  fuffi  ient  to  occafion  a  dearth  and  fear- 
city  of  provifions  and  to  account  for  the  dear- 
nefs  of  every  thing  in  the  kingdom. 

This  decreafc  of  people  is  owing  to  the  mo- 
nopolizing of  the  farms,  and  pulling  down  the 
houles,  in  order  to  (d^'e  the  repairs,  by  which 
fo  many  people  are  txtiipated  ;  and  as  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fince  this  pradice  has  fo 
much  prevailed  in  England,  not  lefs  than 
300,000  houfes  may  have  thus  gone  to  decay, 
that  number  will  fifficiently  account  for  the 
lofs  of  two  millions  of  people,  as  we  cannot 
allow  lefs  than  fix  or  feven  for  each  houfe. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  houfes,  which  paid 
the  tax  on  hearths  in  1088  "*,  was  1,17^,951  ; 
but  in  1758,  they  being  counted  again  for  the 
window  tax,   the  number  of  inhabited  houfes 

*  This  account  was  publifhed  in  January,  1692-3,  foon 
after  it  was  taken  for  the  hearih-tax,  and  may  be  feen  in 
the  colle^lon  of  letters  on  trade  and  hujl'andry^  by  John 
Houghton^  Efq\   F.  R.  S.     Numb,  xxvi,   vol.  i.  p.  73. 

The  fame  account  is  given  from  Rapin^  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  fearching  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  They 
both  contain  a  liji  of  the  number  of  houfes  m  England  and 
IVales,  and  in  every  particular  county ;  as  if  it  were  fron 
an  adlual  numeration,  v^ithout  any  uncertain  calculations. 

C  2  was 
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was  but  961,578  J  ;  this  makes  a  decreafe  of 
214,373  inhabited  houles  in  the  whole,  not- 
withftanding  the  towns  are  To  much  increafedj 
and  allowing  fix  people  for  each  houle,  this 
(hews  that  we  have  loft  1,286,238  people  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  iefs  perhaps  than 
two  millions  in  the  country,  iince  the  year 
j6q2. 

As  this  is  the  mofc  certain  account  of  the 
number  of  houfes  in  England  that  we  have  ever 
had,  allowing  fix  for  each  houfe,  the  number 
of  people  is  but  5,769,4683  whereas  in  1692 
they  mud  have  bet^n  7,055,706 ^  which  agrees 
veiy  nigbly  with  the  account  of  Sir  Wtlliam 
Petty,  who  made  them  7,369,000  in  1682, 
As  for  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Brakenridge 
in  1755,  from  a  tax  faid  to  have  been  intended 
in  17  iO,  we  can  fee  no  certainty  in  it,  efpecially 
as  it  makes  the  number  of  houfes  264,641  Iefs 
than  in  1692,  which  he  v/as  not  aware  of. 

Even  if  we  fuppofe  the  number  of  people  to 
be  the  fame  now  as  formerly,  as  many  would 
flatter  rhemfelves  without  any  fufiicient  reafons, 
yet  there  mult  be  a  very  great  decreafe  in  the 

X  Their  number  was  in  all  9S6. 482,  of  which  282,429 
were  coitrg^.s,  and  24,904  uninhabited,  which  makes  but 
961,578  inhabited  hoi'fes  and  cottages.  Now  if  the  cot- 
tages were  not  included  in  the  account  of  1692,  as  they 
did  not  pay  th-  hearth-tax,  and  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
account,  tlie  decreafe  of  houfes  fince  that  time  is  much 
greater  than  wc  here  make  it  ;  although  many  feem  to  be 
unwilling,  rather  from  good  hopes  than  good  reafons,  to 
own  even  this. 

cowntry. 
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country,  and  a  fcarcity  of  labourers  to  fupply 
the  great  Increafe  of  the  towns ;  efpecially  as 
the  opulent  farmers  who  engrofs  the  lands  are 
above  working,  and  complain  fo  much  of  the 
want  of  hands,  whom  they  extirpate ;  and 
thereby  deprive  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  whole 
nation,  of  the  benefit  of  their  labour.  Accord- 
ingly the  want  of  hands  in  the  country  has 
been  much  complained  of,  and  was  at  iirft  at- 
tributed to  the  war  ;  but  fince  that  the  work- 
men and  manufacturers  have  wanted  employ- 
ment more  than  hands  j  great  numbers  have 
been  turned  out  of  employ,  and  many  have  been 
obliged  to  defert  the  kingdom,  however  they 
may  want  hands  in  the  country. 

What  certainty  there  maybe  in  this  decreafe  of 
people,  is  not  our  fubjed:  at  prefent  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into.  We  only  take  the  fadts  as 
we  find  them,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the  pre- 
fent occafion  ;  and  to  fee,  if  the  people  thus  de- 
creafe, as  there  is  at  lead  good  reafon  to  fufpe(5l, 
how  that  ruinous  ftate  may  be  prevented  in  time, 
and  before  it  is  too  late;  as  it  is  certain,  that 
this  nation  wants  nothing  more  than  people, 
who  appear  to  be  too  few  for  her  many  con- 
cerns, and  extenfive  trade,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  we  may  hope  for  the  beO:,  we 
ought  likewife  to  provide  againft  the  worft, 
and  not  rifque  the  ruin  of  the  nation  on  vain 
hopes  and  groundlefs  conjedures ;  when  there 
are  fuch  futficient  grounds  to  believe,  that  the 
people  decreafe,  notwithftanding  they  are  fo 

much 
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much  wanted;  and  efpecially  to  extend  tha 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom  at  home,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  trade  and  many  concerns  abroad. 

Now  as  this  decreafe  of  people  muft  be  in 
the  country,  fii^ce  the  towns  are  fo  much  en- 
larged, it  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from 
this  praftice  of  monopolizing  the  farms,  and 
pulling  down  the  houfes.  As  f^r  as  we  can 
learn,  there  are  few  or  no  eftatcs,  on  which 
fome  houfes  have  not  thus  gone  to  decay,  and 
and  a  great  number  on  others,  which  muft 
amount  to  a  confiderable  number  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  were  formerly,  by  all  ac- 
counts, many  farms  under  20  1.  a  year,  on 
which  the  greatelt  number  of  people  is  bred  ; 
and  great  numbers  under  40  and  50,  which 
laft  is  now  reckoned  a  very  low  rent,  and  fuch 
as  few  care  to  have  en  their  eftates.  Thus  one 
half  of  the  farms  in  che  kingdom  may  have 
been  incorporated,  and  fu  many  people  expelled 
from  them,  for  ought  we  know;  which  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  great  change  of  property 
in  the  country,  from  the  landlords  living  in 
and  reforting  to  the  towns,  and  from  their  te- 
nants following  them. 

This  concourfe  of  people  to  the  towns, 
which  has  become  fo  common  in  England,  is 
the  more  to  be  regarded  and  reprehended,  as 
it  appears,  that  they  decreafe  in  them  much 
fafter  than  they  increafe  in  the  country  ;  to 
which  the  decreafe  of  people  fcems  to  be  owing. 
It  has  been  found  by  a  gentleman  of  diflinc- 
,  tion. 
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tion,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  fuch  impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  nation,  and   has  had  the 
curiofity  to  examine  the  regifters  of  the  births 
and  burials  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  the  country  parifhes  of  England  the  people 
increafe  very  faft,   generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
third   or  one  fourth  every  year,   fo  that  they 
would  double  their  number  every  three  or  four 
years  *,  were  they  not  to  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  both  for  want  of  habitations  and  em- 
ployments J  and  to  be  taken  off  by  the   large 
towns,  in  which   they   decreafe   very   faft,  as 
appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality.     Now  as 
the  proprietors  of  land  ,    who  at  prefent  refort 
to  the  towns,  were  formerly  obliged  to  Uve  in 
the  country,  as  appears  from  feveral  proclama- 
tions in  former  reigns  iffued  for  that   purpofe ; 
and  as  the  common  people  then  refided  entirely 
upon  fmall  farms  in  the  country,   from  which 

*  The  accounts  we  have  had  of  the  increafe  of  mankind, 
have  been  taken  from  obfcrvations  made  in  populous  cities, 
in  which  they  decreafe.  To  perceive  their  increafe,  we 
fhould  take  it  from  the  country.  In  the  parifhes  here  men- 
tioned, to  the  number  of  about  rweniy  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  births  yeaOv  exceeded  the  hurials  by  7  in 
20,  or  35  in  100,  upon  an  average,  which  is  an  increafe 
of  more  than  one  third.  But  as  many  might  be  born  in 
thefe  pariHies,  who  did  not,  die  in  them,  that  may  make 
fome  difference,  as  it  does  in  all  tl.eJike  calculations.  Al- 
lowing for  this,  the  increafe  my  be  20  in  100,  or  a  fifth 
part  every  year.  Mr.  Graunt  makes  the  births  to  the  bu- 
rials in  the  Country,  as  70  to  3S,  which  is  an  increafe  of 
about  18  in  ICO.  Obfervctions  on  the  bills  of  mortality^ 
ch.  12.  p.  m.  35. 

they 
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they  are  now  expelled,  this  will  abundantly 
account  for  a  lofs  and  decreai'e  of  people,  and 
appears  to  render  it  unavoidable. 

Agriculture,  which  is  the  natural  employ- 
ment of  all  mankind,  and  perhaps  the  only  one^ 
breeds  people  both  for  the  plough  and  loom, 
for  land  and  fea  fervice  5  and  if  a  few  engrofs 
that,  as  they-have  done  in  England,  they  muft 
themfelves  both  cultivate  their  lands,  and  con- 
fume  the  produce  of  them  ;  or  fupply  their 
neighbours  and  enemies  by  the  depopulation  of 

their   own    country Nothing    will    either 

breed  or  maintain  a  number  of  people  in  any 
country,  but  a  general  and  extenfive  agricul- 
ture, and  if  we  luffer  that  to  be  engroifed,  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  people  v>^ill  be  cut  off,  as 
well  as  a  more  moderate  fubfiftence  for  the  few 
we  have. 

In  towns,  to  which  the  people  of  England 
fo  much  refort,  they  cannot  maintain  and  pro- 
vide for  a  family,  as  they  do  upon  farms  in  the 
country,  which  fupply  every  one  with  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life  from  their  own  labour  and  in- 
duftry.  Upon  land,  people  can  only  want 
through  negligence,  but  in  towns  they  ftarve 
for  want  of  employment,  which  they  often 
cannot  get  -,  efpecially  where  every  thing  is 
become  fo  dear,  that  none  can  afFoni  either  to 
maintain  or  employ  them.  Hence  in  the  popu- 
lous towns  in  England  moil  people  are  obliged 
to  live  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  which  has  become  fo 
common,  that  the  gentleman  abovementioned, 

who 
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who  was  at  fuch  pains  to  inquire  Into  the  num-^ 
ber  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  thought  there  was 
no  way  to  increafe  them,  but  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
batchelors  *  ;  who  are  often  maintained  in  idle* 
nefs,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  from  the  pro- 
perty'^ey  have  in  the  ftocks,  which  farther  in- 
creafe  this  national  lofs  of  people.  Kence  we 
are  told  by  our  greateft  enemy,  '  the  funis  of 

*  money  lent  by  the  national  creditors  have  en- 

*  couraged   great  numbers  of  them  to  lead  aa 

*  idle  life,  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  at  the  expence 

*  of  the  nation  *j-  j'  from  which,  among  other 
things,  he  would  prognofticate  the  downfal  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  there  may  be  too  much 
reafon  to  apprehend  the  truth  of  his  ,predlq- 
tion,  if  the  people  are  drove  from  the  country, 
as  they  are  in  fuch  numbers  every  day,  and 
cannot  fubfill:  in  the  towns,  from  the  exceffive 
dearnefs  of  every  thing.  When  the  people  are 
obliged  to  quit  the  country,  they  have  no  way 
to  fubfift,  but  in  the  trading  and  mj^nufadluring 
towns,  where  the  dei;rn^fs  of  proviiions  renders 
their  labour  and  manufactures  i^o  dear,  that  they 
have  no  vent  for  them,  and  they  want  employ 
ment,  and  bread,  there  like  wife.  ,  Great  num- 
bers have  by  thofe  means  been  turned  out  of 
employment,  and  are  obliged  to  defert  the  king- 
dom,  or  to  ftarve  at  hotne  ;  v/hich  feems  to  be 

*  See  the  treatlfe  hq  has  wrote  on  that  fubjetfl,  or  a  mG- 
thod  of  raifing  a  fupply  for  the  war  by  a  tax  on  batchelors. 
f  Silhouette's  View  of  En^laK'. 

D  th§ 
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the  caufe  of  the  complaints  and  diflurbances 
among  the  people. 

Thus  Britain,  by  following  trade,  and  neglec- 
ting agriculture,  or  fuffering  it  to  be  engroffed,  is 
likely  to  lofe  both  her  trade  and  her  people.  The 
great  advantage  of  agriculture  is  in  the  breed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  maintaining  of  people  j  and 
unlefsthat  is  attended  to,  we  can  never  exped: 
them  to  increafe,  or  to  fee  a  fufficient  number 
in  this  kingdom,  either  to  cultivate  the  lands, 
to  render  provifions  cheap,  or  to  fupport  the 
many  other  concerns  of  the  nation.  Great 
numbers  are  loft  abroad,  and  many  more  in  the 
towns  to  which  they  refort  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  (o  that  we  can  never  exped  to  increafe 
or  preferve  their  numbers,  without  a  general 
and  extenlive  agriculture  j  and  that  alone  will 
ever  render  provifions  cheap  in  this  country, 
where  every  thing  elfe  is  fo  dear. 

It  is  computed  by  Corb'm  Morris,  Efq;  in 
his  very  ingenious  and  interefting  Obfervations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  that  the  annual  lofs 
of  people  in  London  alone  muft  have  taken 
506,000  from  the  country,  from  the  revolution 
to  the  year  1750  j  and  confequently  636,000 
to  this  prefent  year  1766,  or  in  78  years;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  great  increafe  of  the  town 
within  thefe  few  years,  this  fingle  city  has  not 
required  lefs  perhaps  to  uphold  it  than  800,000 
people  within  thefe  80  years,  which  is  10,000 
a  year,  and  as  many  in  ten  years,  as  the  nation 
commonly  lofes  in  a  very  bloodv  war  j  befides 

all 
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all  the  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
numbers  that  are  yearly  loft  abroad,  in  the 
fleets,  army,  wars,  &c.  And  it  would  farther 
appear  from  his  ufcful  obfervations,  that  he  has 
foretold  the  prefent  dearth  and  fcarcity,  the 
rife  of  the  price  of  manufad:ures,  and  decreafe 
of  the  people,  from  this  yearly  lofs  of  people 
in  the  country ;  which  is  the  greateft  argu- 
ment that  can  well  be  given  for  a  general  natu- 
ralization in  this  kingdom,  and  even  fliews  the 
neceffity  of  fuch  an  expedient^  unlefs  the  peo- 
ple are  more  confined  to  the  country,  and  have 
a  more  general  ufe  of  the  lands.  If  it  be  not 
by  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  means,  the  fources 
of  population  in  this  kingdom  are  cut  off;  you 
have  a  conftant  drain  of  people  from  the  coun- 
try, who  are  all  loft  in  the  towns,  and  many 
more  abroad,  while  they  are  expelled  from  the 
land,  and  have  no  way  to  recruit  from  the  ufe 
of  it ',  to  which  laft  the  increafe  of  all  mankind 
feems  to  be  owing.  Many  indeed  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  the  people  muft  increafe,  flnce 
thetovvns  are  fo  much  enlarged ;  but  that  is 
rather  a  fign  of  a  conftant  lofs  of  people  in  Eng- 
land J  whence  the  great  increafe  of  the  towns 
muft  ruin  them  and  the  whole  nation,  for  want 
both  of  people  and  of  neceftaries,  unlefs  the 
country  is  improved  and  increafed  with  them  ; 
which  there  is  little  or  no  hope  to  expedt  from 
the  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  kingdom. 
If  we  attend  to  the  fources  of  population,  it 
will  appear  that  mankind  are  propagated  on  the 
D  2  earth 
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feartii  like  trees,  according  as  they  have  rootH 
to  grow>  and  nourilhment  to  fupport  them  ; 
but  in  populous  towns  ihey  overtop  and  deftroy 
one  another,  and  can  never  thrive,  till  they  are 
thinned  aiui  tranfphinted  ;  for  which  reafon  fo 
manv  are  obliged  to  remove  to  the  colonies,  in 
order  to  get  the  ufe  of  lands,  and  the  neceHaries 
of  hfe  from  them,  which  they  are  deprived  of 
at  home.     Therefore,  if  this  nation  would  pre- 
ferve  the  few  people  Ihe  has,   and  keep  them 
from  migrating  to  the  colonies,    £he  ifiouid  let 
them  enioy  the  benefit  of  the  lands  in  their  own 
native  foil.    And  this  is  the  more  to  be  regard- 
ed, as  an  increafe  of  people  in  North  America 
would  be  as  prejudicial  to  the  intereil  of  the 
nation,  as  a  lofs  of  them  at  home;  fince  the 
colonies   not  only  increafe  very  faft,  but  their 
plantations  are  already  by  far  too  fmall  to  en- 
able them   to  fubtitl  by  a  dependance  on  their 
mother  country,    which  an   increafe  of  people 
would  render  more  impracticable. 

Now  this  increafe  of  the  colonies  is  owing  to 
a  free  ufe  and  general  diilribution  of  the  lands* 
and  the  want  of  people  in  Britain  to  the  en- 
grofling  of  them  ;  Tte  gives  everyone  a  fliare 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  preferves 
and  muitiplies  the  race  of  mankind,  while  this 
both  ftarves  and  extirpates  them  ;  which  is  a 
tnatter  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  this  nation, 
\vhofe  colonies  are  fo  numerous,  and  increafe 
fo  faft.  But  if  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Were  to  be  employed  in  hulbandry,  as 

they 
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they  are  in  the  colonies,  thefe  kingdoms  would 
be  much  more  populous  than  we  can  ever  ex- 
peA  the  colonies  to  be.     Were  all  the  people 
in  thefe  healthful  and  fruitful  illands  to  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  the  lands  would 
admit  of  for  a  much  greater  number,  they  might 
foon  people  all  America  from  their  own  ftock; 
and  would  have  people  enough  left  at  home,  to 
fupply  them  all ;  were  not  the  poor  to  be  (larv- 
ed  by  the  rich,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  fubfidence,  from  the  engroffing  of  the  lands. 
An  increafe  of  a  fourth  part,  which  is  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  every  year,  that  this  nation  might 
get  by  employing  its  people  in  hufbandry,  with 
the  multiplied  increafe  again  of  thefe,  if  it  were 
only  a  twentieth  part  every  year,  as  in  the  colo- 
nies, would  foon  over  (lock  this  ifland^  and  the 
people  would  be  obliged  to  migrate,  like  a  fwarm 
of  bees,  v^ere  they  to  be  provided  for,  as  they 
might  be,  from  the  fertility  of  the  land.    Were 
all  the  landlords  in   this  kingdom   to  provide 
for  the  people  on  their  eftates,  or  only  to  allow 
them  as  much  land  as  would  produce  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life,  which  is  but  a  very  little,  they 
would  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the  want 
of  hands,  as  they  lately  did,  from  a  few  being 
taken  from  the  plough,    to  man  their  fleets : 
But  if  thev  fuffer  the  lands  to  be  en^rofled,  or 
to  lie  uncultivated  in  grafs,  for  the  breeding  and 
maintaining  of  horfes  and  other  beafts,  inftead 
of  men,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  will  never  have 
any  to  fpare  for  fuch  emergencies. 
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It  is  to  their  agriculture,  poor  as  ft  is,  that 
the  increafe  of  our  colonies  is  owing ;  and  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  that  they  double  their 
numbers  every  twenty  years,  as  many  of  them 
appear  to  do  J,  fince  that  is  but  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  the  natural  encreafe  of  mankind  in 
England,  where  they  follow  the  occupation  of 
huibandmen,  as  they  all  do  in  the  colonies.  If 
they  do  not  encreafe  fo  faft  as  they  would  in 
England,  by  the  fame  manner  of  living,  it  is 
owing  to  a  more  barren  land,  an  intemperate 
climate,  and  the  unhealthful  fituation  of  many ; 
which  will  ever  keep  thofe  colonies  from  be- 
coming fo  populous,  as  to  be  a  terror  to  their 
mother  country,  unlefs  (he  thus  extirpates  her 
people  at  home,  while  they  encreafe  abroad. 
Notwithl'^anding  their  fuppofed  great  extent, 
all  our  colonies  in  North  America,  from  New- 
England  to  South  Carolina  incluiive,  are  no 

t  The  moft  certain  account  of  the  increafe  of  our  co- 
lonies, that  we  have  met  with,  is  from  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  Virginia,  which  was  taken  by  the  government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  the  year  1703,  when  their  number 
was  6o,oco ;  but  by  a  like  account,  taken  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  government,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  1755,  they  had  increafed  to  300,000;  and  by  the 
laf!  accounts  received  from  thence  in  1765,  their  number 
Tvas  then  500,000  :  by  which  they  appear  to  have  doubled 
their  numbers  every  twenty  years,  as  nigh  as  may  be ; 
although  we  cannot  expert  a  like  increafe  now,  when  the 
country  is  grown  more  populous,  and  every  thing  is  faid  to 
become /I-^rtv and  dear,  as  ic  is  in  England;  the  bad  efFc£ts 
of  which  are  felt  in  the  number  of  people,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  thing  elfe. 

larger 
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larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
would  not  maintain  a  fourth  part  ot  the  num- 
ber of  people  *.     Thus  we  need  not  be  alarmed 

about 

*  From  their  furveys  ihey  contain  about  102,000  fquarc 
miles,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  105,000 — Of  this, 
the  two  Carolinas  are  as  large  as  all  the  other  fix,  but  are 
for  the  mofi:  part  a  barren  faiid,  and  produce  little  or  no- 
thing but  in  the  unhealthful  fwamns  and  marfhes,  which 
deftroy  more  people  than  they  are  perhaps  worth. — The 
middle  or  tobacco  colonies  are  in  a  great  meafureworn  out 
with  that  exhaufting  weed. — And  the  four  northern  colo- 
nies have  no  ftaple  commodity  wanted  in  Britain,  and  are 
entirely  unfit  to  produce  any,  on  account  of  the  climate, 
with  the  long  and  hard  winters. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  comparing  the  lands  in  North  Ame- 
rica with  thofe  of  England,  we  (hould  allow  not  lefs  than 
four  for  one,  both  on  account  of  the  greater  poverty  of  the 
foil,  the  large  tra6ls  of  barren  fands,  or  uncultivated  rocks 
and  mountains,  with  the  quantity  of  land  that  muft  be  kept 
in  woods  for  the  necefiary  ufes  of  plantations,  in  fire-wood, 
fencing,  lumber,  houfe  and  (hip-building.  Sic.  Now  as 
thefe  colonies  are  about  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  may  contain  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  (about 
two  millions  and  a  half,  or  three  millions  at  moft)  the  laft 
is  four  times  more  populous;  but  as  the  lands  are  not  by  a 
fourth  fo  fruitful  in  the  colonies,  the  one  is  as  populous  as 
the  other  with  regard  to  their  produce ;  and  thefe  colonies 
can  no  more  live  merely  by  their  agriculture,  or  by  the 
making  of  flaple  commodities  for  Britain,  as  all  colonies 
(hould  and  would  do,  if  they  were  able,  than  the  people 
could  in  Britain  itfelf.  Accordingly,  the  lands  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  produce  much  more  for  exportation,  than 
all  North  America.  The  corn  exported  from  England  alone, 
is  equal  to  all  that  the  lands  yield  for  exportation  in  thefe 
colonies;  and  in  plentiful  years,  as  in  1750,  exceeded 
their  produce  by  one  third.  And  as  the  people  increafe  and 
multiply,  at  the  rate  they  60,  their  lands  will  yield  flill  lefs 
for  exportation  ;  elpecially  of  fuch  commodities  as  tobacco, 

indigo, 
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about  the   power  of  the  colonies ;  the  only 
danger  is,   from  their  want  of  remittances  to 

Britain, 

indigo,  hemp  and  flax  (which  require  the  very  beft  corn 
and  grafs  grounds,  and  all  the  manure  that  the  earth  affords, 
on  which  the  people  fliould  fubfift)  although  thefe  are  ai- 
med all  that  they  make  for  Britain. 

If  it  is  alledged,  that  a  greater  number  of  people  will 
make  more,  it  fliould  likevvife  be  confidered,  that  they  will 
confume  more  ;  and  their  confumption  is  already  fo  great, 
that  they  require  for  their  own  ufe,  alnioft  every  thing  that 
their  poor  lands  will  yield.  Hence  corn  and  provifions  are 
already  become  more  valuable  to  make,  than  any  thing  elfe  for 
exportation,  which  is  a  certain  fign,  that  they  muft  extend 
their  fettlemcnts,  if  we  would  have  them  to  depend  on  Britain. 
Although  they  may  keep  up  their  exports  for  Britain  at  pre- 
fenr,  yet  they  diminifh  vaftly  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people.  Three  millions  do  not  make  much  more  than 
two  millions  ufed  to  do. — All  that  they  make  for  Britain 
does  not  amount  to  above  five  or  fix  {liillings  a  head  per 
annufft. — If  they  double  their  numbers  in  twenty  years,  and 
come  to  be  fix  millions,  they  will  make  nothing  hardly  for 
Britain,  unlefs  they  extend  their  fettlements  beyond  the 
mountains  which  confine  them  to  thefe  narrow  bounds. — 
It  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  thefe  plantations  that  produces  any 
thing  for  Britain,  and  the  chief  part  of  that  is  worn  cut. — 
Thus  they  have  hardly  any  lands  at  all  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  colonies,  in  fupplying  the  nation  with  fqch  com- 
modities as  it  wants,  and  to  purchafe  their  neceflaries  fiom 
Britain  by  that  means. — They  may  indeed  have  lands 
enough  to  fupply  themfelves  and  their  manufacSlurers 
with  their  own  nccefiaries,  that  is,  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  their  mother  country,  after  all  the  fums  (he  has 
expended  upon  them  ;  which  is  the  plain  tendency,  and 
muft  be  the  unavoidable  confequence,  of  all  the  late  pro- 
ceedings concerning  them  ;  which  are  therefore  likely  to 
be  the  ruin  of  this  nation. — If  Britain  has  expended  eighty 
millions  of  money  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  involved 
in  an  additionai  charge  of  "^QOiQQQl.  fer  anmmt  and  to 
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Britain,  and  the  means  of  fubfifting  by  a  de^en- 
dance  upon  her;  which  muft  make  them  more 
dependant  on  other  powers  for  the  vent  of  their 
produdts,  that  are  not  wanted  in  Britain. 

The  vaft  advantages  of  a  general  and  exten- 
.five  agriculture,  efpecially  in   population,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  example  of  all  nations  who 
purfue  it.     It  is  by  giving  due  attention  to  thar^ 
before  all  other  employments,   that  in  Chi?ia. 
they  have  many  more  people  than  are  in  all 
Europe  (by  their  accounts  not  lefs  than  three  or 
four  times  as  many)  and   maintain  them  all  in 
plenty  and  affluence  without  any  foreign  trade, 
which  proceeds  from  the  great  encouragement 
they  give  to  agriculture ;  the  Emperor  himfelf, 
the  greateft  Potentate  on  earth,   fets  the  exam- 
ple with  his  ov5n  hands;  and  take?  care,  in  per- 
fon,  to  fee  the  lands  duely  diftributed  among  the 
people,  and  rightly  cultivated,  in  corn,  and  not 
in   grafs>   for  the  fupport  of  men,  inftead  of 
beads,  which  laft  we  feem  to  prefer  in  Eng- 
land. 


Jofe  the  benefit  of  her  colonies  to  the  bargain,  which  muft 
be  the  refult  of  their  prefent  fituation,  the  confequence 
may  be  much  worfe  than  is  apprehended, — This  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid,  but  by  extending  their  fettlements  to  thof* 
rich  and  fruitful  territories  on  the  Miffidippi,  and  Ohio,  for 
which  the  nation  engaged  in  fuch  an  expenfive  war,  if  flie 
y^t  knows,  what  fhe  was  about. — No  other  part  of  all  tbst 
Brltifli  dominions  will  ever  enable  thofe  colonies  to  purchafe 
their  neceflaries  from  Britain,  or  to  live  in  that  ftate  of  de- 
pendance  on  their  mother  country,  5:c. 

E  The 
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The  like  effeds  of  a  proper  care  of  agricul- 
ture may  be  feen  in  'Japan,  where  the  lands  are 
carefully  fiirveyed  and  diftributed  every  year ; 
and  are  cultivated  almoft  entirely  in  corn,  with 
little  or  no  grafs  at  all,  even  for  cattle,  and  much 
lefs  for  horfes,  as  the  people  are  bound  by  their 
religion  to  eat  no  flefli  meat;  by  which  means, 
although  the  country  is  deemed  very  barren, 
rocky,  and  mountainous,  yet  it  is,  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  moll  populous  fpot  of  any  upon 
eaith,  and  maintains  all  its  inhabitants,  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  without  any  foreign  trade  at 
all,  on  which  we  feem  chiefly  to  rely  in  Bri- 
tain -f-. 

From 

t  From  this  inftance  in  Japan  we  may  fee,  Iiow  much 
ihey  are  miftaken  who  imagine,  that  mankind  could  not 
he  lupported  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  a  mere  vegetable 
Jiet,  without  animal  food,  of  which  we  confume  fuch  vaft 
quantities  in  England,  and  thereby  very  much  increafe  the 
expence  of  living,  and  the  dearth  of  provifions.  An  acre 
of  land  will  produce  much  more  than  ten  builiels  of  corn, 
which  will  maintain  a  man  for  a  tvvelvemonth;  but  three  or 
four  acres  will  hardly  fupply  him  both  with  vegetable  and 
animd  food,  cloathing,  horfes,  &c. 

How  the  Japanefe  fubfift  in  fuch  numbers  entirely  upon 
vegetable  food,  and  in  fuch  a  barren  land,  would  be  as 
curious,  as  it  is  interefling,  to  relate,  had  we  room  for  it 
here.  Ibeir  Gokofy  or  neceffiries  of  life,  they  reckon 
live,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  black  and  white  Japan  beans ; 
which  lait  are  highly  -worthy  of  notice,  as  they  chiefly 
maintain  fuch  a  number  of  people,  in  fuch  a  poor  foil. 
Thefe  are  both  of  the  kidney-bean  (Phafsohs)  kind,  which 
all  grow  on  the  pooreft  foil  of  atiy  thing  perhaps  that  the 
tarth  produces,  of  equal  fubftance  and  nourifhment.  They 
arc  more  nourifiiing  than  any  fort  cf  grain  or  pulfe,  and 

yet 
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From  thefe  and  the  like  inflances,  ss  well  as 
from  the  nature  of  things,  it  abundantly  appears, 
that  Agriculture  is  the  chief  fource  of  popu- 
lation, 

yet  will  grow  and  thrive  on  a  mere  barren  fand.  It  i-  by 
means  of  thefe,  and  Indian  corn,  that  the  people  live  en 
their  poor  fandy  lands  in  America,  where  they  have  up- 
wards of  thirty  forts  of  thefe  beans,  fome  of  which  ripen  in 
fix  weeks  from  fov/ing,  would  thrive  very  well  in  England, 
and  be  the  greateft  improvement  for  the  poor  fandy  and  un- 
cultivated lands.  Another  fort,  known  by  the  name  cf 
the  Bufhel-bean,  from  its  producing  a  bulhel  of  beans  on  one 
vine,  is  perhaps  the  moft  fubflantial  food  for  hogs  and  hor- 
fes,  of  any  thing  that  grows,  and  the  cheapeft. 

But  all  thefe  feem  to  be  vaftly  inferior  to  the  Japan  and 
Lima  beans,  which  are  as  foft  and  fat  as  marrow,  and  the 
moft  nourifhing  of  any  thing  that  grows.  It  is  from  thefe 
white  beans,  of  this  quality,  that  the  Japanefe  have  great 
part  of  their  food,  as  well  as  fauce  and  feafoning  for  it. 
They  do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  ufe  of  what  we  call  but-  _ 
ter,  and  yet  are  better  fvpplyed  with  it,  from  their  poored 
fandy  lands,  than  we  are  from  the  richeft  pailures,  and 
.moft  expenfive  herds.  This  they  make,  whenever  they 
want  it,  only  by  dilTolving  thefe  white  beans  in  boiling  wa- 
ter with  rice  ;  with  this  they  feafon  their  food,  which 
muft  be  much  more  wholefome  than  our  butter  fauce«. 

BuJ:  as  they  want  fome  more  favory  condiment  for  an 
jnfipid  vegetable  diet,  they  make  that  likcwife,  which  is 
the  Japan  Say,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of,  from  thefe  beans ;  by 
foaking  them  in  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  ot  wheat 
and  fait,  and  beating  them  well  for  a  month  or  two,  till 
ihey  are  diftblved ;  in  the  fame  manner  ss  we  make 
ketchup  with  m.uftiroon'is,  which  cannot  be  fo  whole- 
fome.— And  with  their  black  beans,  they  feci  their  poo', 
hogs  and  horfe?,  both  in  Japan  and  China,  F:de  Du  lla\lt 
Hi  ft.  China,  Kempfir  Hiji.  Japan.  Jmaniiates  exxt'ca,  &c. 
So  likewife  in  America  the  common  people  and  labour- 
ers, white  and  black,  all  live  on  thefe  f<jrt  of  beans  and  In- 
dian corn,  v/hich  laft  they  feafon  with  the  beans,  and 
jthcreby  render  it  vaftly  more  Gwory  and  reUfiiin^,  as  well 
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lation,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,   in  all  couti- 
tries  3  and  this  is  much  more  the  cafe  in  Eng- 
land, 

as  more  nourifhing,  although  that  is  the  mofl:  nutritious  of 
all  orain.  With  thefe  the  poor  and  negroes  are  fed  upor^ 
lands,  on  which  the  very  poor  in  England  would  ftarve. 
This  their  bean  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  French  Hart- 
cot^  with  wfeich  alone  they  mske  a  much  better  foup  and 
food,  than  the  Englilh  do  with  all  their  profufion  of  meat. 
The  Bouillon^  which  is  daily  thrown  away  in  England, 
with  a  few  of  thefe  beans  or  roots,  would  maintain  the 
greateft  part  of  the  poor  in  the  kingdom,  as  they  do  in  France. 
By  means  of  thefe  and  buckwheat,  the  French  live  on  the 
pborelt  lands,  and  enjoy  plenty  in  the  midft  of  poverty, 
when  the  poor  in  England  ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty. 

Thus  the  fcarcity  in  England  is  more  owing  to  wafte 
than  want ;  and  of  that  we  have  another  inftance  in  manure, 
the  greatell:  part  of  which  is  wafted  on  gardens  and  hot- 
beds, and  the  earth  is  thereby  robbed  of  its  nourifhment. 
But  if  you  will  afK  what  will  make  plenty  in  any  country,  it 
is  manure,  as  we  may  learn  from  China  and  Japan.  They 
think  very  rightly,  that  every  thing  which  is  fed  on  the 
earth,  fhould  contribute  to  manure  it,  and  for  that  reafon 
they  take  the  greateft  care  to  fave  what  we  are  at  fo  much 
pains  to  throw  away ;  and  thereby  have  provifions  much 
cheaper  in  their  many  populous  towns,  than  in  thecheapeft: 
part  of  England.  Even  the  fhavings  of  their  beards  are 
carefully  preferved  for  this  purpore,  as  both  hair  and  foap 
are  the  richeft  manure  of  any;  and  the  firft  more  particu- 
larly for  Rice,  as  it  lafts,  and  is  not  wafhed  away,  in  water. 
Befide  thefe  they  frequently  water  their  grounds  with  lime 
water,  and  convey  it  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  by  means 
of  a  fimple  machine,  like  a  chain  pump,  and  thereby  pre- 
ferve  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  even  enrich  it,  while 
it  bears  the  moft  plentiful  crops  •,  as  lime  water  has  been 
lately  found  to  be  the  greateft  promoter  of  vegetation,  al- 
though it  is  looked  upon  by  our  hiftorians  to  be  only  a 
fancy  of  the  Chinefe. 

By  thefe  means  they  have  the  greateft  plenty  of  rice, 
which  is  their  chief  food  in  China  and  Japan,  as  it  faves  the 
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lattd,  where  the  very  neceflarles  of  life,  with 
eyerv  thing  elfe,  are  become  (o  dear,  that  we  car^ 
expedt  no  increafe  of  people  ia  towns,  in  which 
tl^ey,  on  the  contrary,  feeni  to  decreafe.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmoil  confeqnence  to  this  na- 
tion, which  wants  nothing  more  than  people, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  attend  to  its  agri- 
culture, which  feems  to  be  in  a  very  unprofper- 
ous  ftate  ii;i   both  ^  and  the   rnore  immediate 

expence  both  of  grinding  and  baking;  and  of  this  they  have 
a  forf,  which  is  fo  fat  and  lufcious,  that  it  is  faid  by  tbofe 
who  eat  it  in  the  Indies,  to  be  peifedly  cloying,  and  the 
moft  nourifhing  of  any  grain ;  whereas  the  two  forts 
of  rice  which  we  have  had  from  thence,  are  fo  flender  a 
diet,  that  labouring  people  can  hardly  live  upon  them. 

With  their  rice  they  likewife  make  all  their  fermented 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  fo  much  more  delicious 
th&n  any  others,  that  they  have  no  other  beer,  wine,  bran- 
dy, rum,  arrack,  punch,  &c.  on  which  we  are  at  fuch  an 
immenfe  expence  to  foreigners,  when  we  negled  the  very 
beft  of  our  own.  The  Japan  Sacki,  or  beer,  and  China 
wine^  both  made  of  rice,  are  commended  by  all  as  the  beft 
aijd  mofl  delicious  of  fermented  liquors.  Thefethey  make 
only  by  foaking  the  rice  well  in  water  for  about  a  month, 
till  it  \i  fo  foft,  that  it  will  diflblve  in  boiling,  and  ferment 
like  malt;  with  which  they  likewife  make  the  Goa  arrack. 

For  variety  and  a  thinner  liquor  they  have  none  but  beer 
piade  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  likewife  drank  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  all  their  colonies;  whereas  we  are  at  the  expence 
of  300,000/.  uyear  for  molafles,  which  with  rum  coft  this 
nation  not  iefs  than  half  a  million  a  year,  and  that  chiefly  for 
the  very  dregs  of  foreign  plantations,  when  we  could  be 
much  better  fupplied  by  our  own  produ6^s.  And  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regarded,  as  this  nation  lofes  near  half  a  njiilion 
a  year  by  this  pernicious  trade  in  fpirituous  liquors,  which 
ate  paid  for  chiefly  in  Britifli  goods,  and  thereby  occafiorj 
thf  yafi  debts  which  the  colonies  owe  to  Britain,  &c. 
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caufes  of  this  in  England,  which  we  fhall  next 
confider,  are  therefore  the  more  to  be  regarded 
and  attended  to. 

III.  The  heavy  taxes,  and  efpecially  thofc 
upon  articles  of  daily  coifumption,  affedl  the 
price  not  only  of  Provifions,  but  of  every  thing 
eh'e  in  the  kingdom  j  and  as  this  effedl  increafes 
its  own  caufe^  by  rendering  every  thing  dearer 
from  the  high  price  of  provifions,  this  feems  to 
be  another  great  fource  of  all  the  evils  which 
are  io  much  complained  of,  from  the  dearth 
lof  every  thing  that  the  country  produces. 

Articles  of  daily  confumption  are  what  the 
frugal  Hufbandmen  themfelves  cannot  difpenfe 
with,  and  as  thefe  are  taxed,  they  muft  lay 
that  tax  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  are 
confumed  by  every  one ;  and  thefe  two  raife  the 
price  of  labor,  of  manufadures,  and  of  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom. 

And  as  the  lands  are  engrolTed  by  opulent 
Farmers,  who  confume  moftof  the  fuperfiuities 
of  life,  they  raife  the  price  of  Provifions  accord- 
ingly, and  the  poor  are  obliged  to  pay  the  dur 
ties  on  Wine,  Tea,  and  Sugar,  &c.  in  their 
Bread. 

Thus  we  give  a  bounty  upon  the  Corn  that 
IS  exported  to  fupply  our  rivals  in  Trade  and 
Manufadures,  and  lay  a  tax  upon  what  we 
confume  curfelves,  when  its  price  is  farther  en- 
hanced by  the  exportation  ;  which  muft  not 
only  give  them  a  fuperiority  over  us,  but  ad- 
vances the  price  of  every  thing  in  the  kingdom, 

which 
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t^hlch  is  already  fo  immoderate  from  the  heavy 
taxes. 

IV.  The  number  of  horfes  is  fo  much  in- 
creafed  among  people  of  all  ranks,  that  they 
appear  to  confume  as  much  as  would  maintain 
the  greatell:  part  of  the  people  in  the  kingdom, 
and  occafion  a  dearth  and  fcarcity  both  of  Corn 
and  all  other  Provilicns,  which  appears  to  be 
the  great  caufe  of  this  dearth  that  is  (o  much 
complained  of. 

The  great  increafe  of  horfes  in  England  is 
vifible  to  every  one,  and  is  taken  notice  of  by 
all  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  increafe  of 
coach  and  faddle  horfes,  and  particularly  of 
port  horfes,  fince  the  turnpike  roads,  is  alone 
almoft  fufficient  to  occafion  the  prefent  dearth 
of  Provifions ;  which  feems  to  have  increafed 
in  proportion  to  thefe  roads,  and  the  number  of 
horfes  kept  upon  them ;  and  as  if  this  expence 
were  not  fufficient  at  home,  great  numbers  are 
bred  for  fale  abroad. 

But  the  moft  general  and  extenfive  evil  is  the 
great  ufe  that  is  made  of  horfes,  inftead  of  oxen, 
in  all  affairs  of  Hufbandry,  which  not  only  con- 
fumes  the  produce,  but  enhances  the  price  of 
Agriculture ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
this  pra;flice  of  the  Farmers  alone  in  keeping  fo 
many  fine  horfes  at  fuch  an  expence,  while 
they  are  afraid  to  make  them  work,  left  it 
fliould  fpoil  their  fale,  for  which  they  are  bred, 
is  fufficient  to  caufe  a  dearth  of  Provifions. 
There  cannot  be  lefs  than  100,000  horfes  thus 
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employed,  inftead  of  oxen,  which  laft  would 
fupply  the  markets  with  the  befl  meat,  after 
they  have  furnifhed  the  nation  with  Gorn,  and 
both  at  a  moderate  price.  Hence  Plough- 
horfes  iliould  not  only  be  taxed,  but  prohibit- 
ed, as  it  is  well  known  that  oxen  will  do  the 
bufinefs  much  better;  and  fuch  a  prohibitioa 
feems  to  be  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  horfes,  which  are  bred  and  kept  by  the 
Farmers  for  fale,  and  not  for  the  plough  ;  by 
which  they  deprive  the  nation  both  of  Gorn 
and  all  other  Provifions. 

The  number  of  horfes  in  England  is  very 
uncertain,  but  we  may  fee  from  the  tax  on 
coaches,  how  much  they  are  increafed.  At' 
the  time  of  the  Spanip  Invalion  in  1588,  they 
could  raife  but  1 700  horfes  in  London,  and  there 
were  faid  to  be  but  20,00a  in  all  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  Coach  -  horfes  alone  are  now  above 
I  CO, Geo  J  and  as  the  Poft-horfes  do  not  laft 
above  a  year  or  two,  there  mult  be  three  or  four 
times  as  many  kept,  to  fupply  their  daily  lofs. 
Many  reckon  there  may  be  a  horfe  for  every 
houfe  in  the  kingdom,  or  a  million  in  all  j  but 
if  there  is  only  half  a  million,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  occasion  all  the  dearth  of  Provifions 
that  is  fo  much  complained  of.  Having  both 
feen  and  felt  not  only  the  confumption,  but 
the  great  wafte  and  deftrudlon,  which  hor- 
fes occafion,  we  are  well  fatisfied  from  our  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  they  mufl 
occafion  a  very  great  dearth  and  fcarcity,   and 
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particularly  of  Corn,  the  chief  flaple  of  E^g- 
Lindy  wherever  they  come  to  be  numerous,   as 
we  may  learn  both  from  the  example  of  Tar^ 
tary,  and  of  our  Colonies  *. 

The 

*  From  t'le  great  numbers  of  horfes  which  the  Tartars 
keep,  they  have  no  Bread  iQ  eat,  and  hardly  know  the  ufe 
of  Corn.  They  call  Corn  the  t>ps  of  grafs,  which  was 
made  for  the  beafts  of  the  field,  fay  they,  and  thefe  for 
men;  this  manner  of  living  they  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
from  the  number  of  horfes  they  ';evip,  which  defiroy  the 
Corn  both  before  it  is  reaped,  and  after  it  is  made.  Thus 
a  number  of  horfes  occafions  not  onX'j  a  fcarcity  but  a  total 
want  of  Corn. 

It  is  therefore  the  greatefl  impropriety  in  this  nation, 
which  depends  fo  much  upon  its  Corn,  and  more  than  any 
part  of  the  world,  to  keep  :uch  a  number  of  horfes  ;  which 
muft  occafion  not  only  a  dearth  and  fcaicity,  but  confume 
or  obftrufl  the  growth  of  the  only  ftaple  of  the  la^d.  If 
the  beft  of  the  lands  are  kept  in  grafs  for  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  horfe?,  as  fo  many  are  in  England,  the  r.aliori 
may  not  onl\^  lofe  it^  chief  ftaple,  but  the  people  muft 
either  want,  or  live  on  horfe-He(h,  as  the  Tartars  are  obli- 
ged to  do,  from  the  numbers  they  keep. 

This  extravagance  in  horfes  has  lilccwife  crept  into  the 
colonies,  where  they  confume  and  defiroy  much  more  than 
all  that  their  lands  produce,  at  leaft  for  expoitation,  not- 
withftanding  the  m^uch  greater  conveniencies  they  have  {ot 
keeping  them  at  fo  much  lefs  cxpence  than  In  Brit'iin. 
From  the  number  of  horfes  they  keep,  Corn  has  become 
twice  or  thrice  as  dear  as  it  ufed  to  be;  LuJiati  Corn  is 
at  three  and  four  fliiliings  currency  a  buOie!,  where  the 
common  price  ufed  to  be  a  fi)illing,  2nd  where  w"  have 
known  it  made  for  fixpcnce ;  and  wheat  has  rofe  to  three 
and  four  (hillings  fterlit'e  a  bufhej,  where  it  was  never  fold 
for  above  two,  and  often  under  that  price.  In  the  ifland 
of  Ber7ntidas,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  ftarved  by  their 
horfes,  till  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  law  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  to  allow  none  to  keep  them  under  a  very  great 
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The  expei^e  of  horfes  to  their  owners  is 
well  known,  and  they  are  much  more  expenfive 
and  prejudicial  to  the  public.  They  not  only 
confume  (o  much  Corn,  but  they  hinder  the 
growing  of  as  much  more,  and  the  railing  of 
all  other  Provifions,  as  well  as  the  breeding  of 
people.  The  very  bed  of  the  lands  are  kept  in 
grafs  for  horfes,  and  the  people  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  chief  employment  in  tillage; 
which  affedls  not  onlv  their  fubfiflence,  but 
their  very  exilience,  as  it  is  only  by  agriculture, 
that  people  are  both  bred  and  maintained. 
Thus  by  the  keeping  of  fo  many  horfes,  the 
nation  lofes  many  more  people,  for  which  no- 
thing can  .be  a  fufficient  recompenie,  efpeci- 
ally  in  this  nation  which  has  fo  few  people, 
and  fo  many  and  great  occafions  for  them. 

Horfes  confume  from  two  to  three  bufhels 
of  Corn  a  week,  that  is  from  104  to  156 
bufhels  2.  year  3  whereas  ten  bufhels  of  corn  a 
year  maintain  the  people  -f.     Oats  indeed  will 

npt 

penalty,  unlefs  they  were  pofTelTed  of  a  greater  eflate  than 
ufual. 

In  populous  countries,  fuch  as  China,  they  feluom  or 
never  Ir-  ed  any  horfes,  and  keep  but  very  few ;  the  Chinefe 
are  iupplied  with  them  from  the  defarts  oiJartary^  where 
they  have  fuch  vaft  tradts  of  wafte  and  uncultivated  lands, 
which  are  only  fit  for  the  breeding  of  horfes,  where  we 
would  have  men. 

t  The  quantity  of  Corn  confumed  by  the  people  is  a 
very  intereffing  fubjefl,  which  has  been  very  carefully  dif- 
cufled  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn 
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not  go  (o  far  among  men,  as  two  buOiels  of 
oats  make  but  one  of  oatmeal,  but  they  hinder 
the  growing  of  an  equal  quantity  of  other  Corn 
for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  and  are  reckoned  to 
exhauft  the  land  more  than  any  other  grain 
fown  in  Ejiglajid, 

Trade;  who  concludes  from  mony  difFering  accounts,  that 
the  people  of  England  confume,  one  with  another  per  an- 
num, eijj^ht  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  nine  of  rye,  eleven  of  bar- 
Jey,  and  oats,  which  are  more  uncertain,  he  reckons  may 
amount  to  twenty  three  bu&els  a  year,  which  make  eleven 
bufhels  and  a  half  of  oatmeal ;  but  oatmeal  is  more  nourilh- 
ing  than  barley  meal,  as  is  generally  obferved,  and  1  have 
been  fenfible  of  it  by  living  on  both,  and  having  feen  others 
do  the  fame. 

This  is  a  fubje£l  well  known  in  America,  where  they 
maintain  their  negroes  entirely  on  Indian  Corn,  of  which 
they  find  twelve  bufliels  and  a  half  at  a  medium  will  keep 
them  for  a  twelvemonth  without  any  other  food  ;  and  as 
two  bufhels  of  Indian  Corn  are  found  to  be  equal  to  three  of 
oats,  this  quantity  is  equal  to  eighteen  bufiiels  and  three  pecks 
of  their  oats,  which  are  not  ni^h  fo  good  as  the  EngiiJ])  ; 
the  white  people  again  do  not  confume  much  above  half  this 
quantity  oi  Indian  Corn,  or  about  ity^.n  buOiels  a  year,  as 
it  is  well  known  to  be  by  far  the  moft  nouriihing  of  any 
grain  i  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  eighteen  buHiels  of 
oats  will  maintain  men,  women  and  children,  one  with 
another,  for  a  twelvemonth.  And  ten  buftiels  of  corn, 
take  one  fort  with  another,  is  a  large  allowance,  where 
they  have  plenty  of  other  food,  as  in  Engla}:d;  whereas 
many  horfes  eat  i6o  bufhels  a  year,  and  either  confume  or 
obftrudt  the  grov/ing  of  fo  much  for  the  fupport  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  colonies,  where  the 
horfes  are  fo  numerous,  Corn  is  become  fo  very  dear,  al- 
though they  do  not  eat  above  a  third  part  of  what  they  do 
in  England^  and  they  have  fo  much  more  land  to  grow  it. 
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Sappoi€,  horfes  confume  two  burhels  of  Corn 
a  week,  or  thirteen  quarters  a  year,  500,000 
Would  confume  6,500,000  quarters  per  annum, 
whereas  all  the  people  in  Riigland  ule  but 
7,500,000  quarters. 

Horfes  again  confume  more  in  grafs  and  fod- 
der. We  cannot  fuppoie,  that  they  require 
annually  lefs  than  four  acres  of  land  to  main- 
tain them  in  grafs,  fodder,  and  corn,  and  that 
of  fuch  land  as  would  produce  four  quarters  of 
Corn  to  an  acre,  iince  they  would  take  more 
than  three  to  keep  them  in  Corn  j  at  which 
rate  500,000  horfes  require  two  millions  of 
acres  of  the  bed:  lands,  which  would  produce 
eight  millions  of  quarters  of  Corn,  half  a  mil- 
lion more  than  all  the  people  in  England  con- 
fume, be£des  the  ftock  which  might  be  raifed 
on  fuch  Corn  lands. — If  we  fuppofe  the  num- 
ber of  horfes  to  be  a  million,  and  that  they  take 
5  or  6  acres  to  keep  them,  which  is  mofi  pro- 
bable, they  obftrudl  the  growing  of  twice  as 
much  Corn,  as  would  maintain  all  the  people  in 
the  kingdom,  the  value  of  which  is  immenfe. 

The  vzH  expence  of  horfes  may  be  ittn 
from  the  f^reat  Quantities  of  oats  confumed  ; 
the  importation  of  which  into  the  port  oi  JLon- 
don  has  increafed  52,000  quarters  a  year,  lince 
the  year  1752^.  And  notwithftanding  the 
quantities  that  are  grown,  yet  in  the  year  i'j^y'}^ 
we  were  obliged  tO'  import  219,3  lo  <l'J^i'ters -f-, 

!  I  See  the  Trails  on  the  Coin  Trade. 
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valued  at  as  many  pounds  fterling,  and  that 
importation  is  reckoned  to  have  been  as  great 
ever  fince ;  v/hich  expence  the  nation  is  at,  to 
feed  the  dogs  and  horfes,  v^^hen  the  people  are 
complaining  of  the  want  of  bread  ! 

By  the  keeping  of  fo  many  horfes  the  far- 
mers are  obliged  to  lay  their  lands  down  in 
grafs,  inftead  of  cultivating  them  with  Corn  j 
and  as  a  grafs  farm  does  not  require  above  a 
tenth  part  of  the  hands,  as  one  in  Corn,  the 
people  are  thereby  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ment In  agriculture,  the  greateft  lofs  that  any 
nation  can  well  fuftain,  as  that  breeds  and 
maintains  more  people  than  all  other  employ- 
ments put  together  j  and  the  opulent  farmers 
are  thereby  enabled  to  engrofs  the  lands,  and 
monopolize  the  farms,  which  not  only  gives 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  but 
extirpates  fo  many  people,  ftarves  the  reft,  and 
occalions  fuch  a  number  of  poor  in  fuch  an 
opulent  country. 

Jt  is  this  immoderate  expence  in  horfes,  that 
feems  to  occaiion  all  the  dearth  of  provilions  in 
England.  The  fjrft  rife  of  their  price  was 
owing  to  the  diilemper  and  mortality  among 
the  cattle  ;  and  as  the  farmers  then  took  to  the 
breeding  of  horfes,  inftead  of  cattle,  they  have 
never  repaired  that  lofs  j  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  daily  been  increafing,  till  that  lofs  in  the 
ftock  has  occaiioned  a  real  fcarcity  both  of  cat- 
tle, mijk,  butter  and  cheefe,  on  which  the 
3  people 
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people  of  England  chiefly  fubfifl: ;  and  that  oc<» 
cadons  a  dearth  of  every  thing. 

At  the  fame  time  every  field  about  all  the 
populous  towns  in  England,  and  many  more 
in  the  country,  are  turned  into  grafs  for  the 
keeping  of  horfes ;  the  growing  of  Corn  is 
thereby  prevented,  and  that  becomes  fcarce, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
land  that  is  kept  in  grafs  for  horfes,  with  the 
manure  that  is  laid  upon  it,  about  all  the  towns 
in  England,  and  efpecially  about  this  capital, 
would  maintain  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and 
thereby  render  provifions  cheap  ihioughout  the 
whole  kingdom ;  which  is  flarved,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  luxury  of  this  Metropolis,  and  efpe- 
cially in  horfes. 

Befides  all  the  other  expences  of  horfes,  the 
greatefl:  perhaps  is  the  lofs  of  manure.  Horfes 
digeft  what  they  eat,  and  turn  it  into  nourifh- 
mentj  whereas  in  ruminating  animals,  as  cattle 
and  fheep,  the  greateft  part  of  their  food  pafTes 
off  by  the  belly,  and  affords  manure  for  all  the 
food  they  require  themfelves,  and  for  the  Corn 
which  they  do  not  eat.  Hence  cattle  manure 
the  grafs  grounds  on  which  they  live,  and  even 
render  them  fit  for  mowing  ;  infomuch  that  it 
is  the  common  pra(5lice  to  mow  them  one  year, 
and  feed  them  another  with  cattle,  which  ren- 
ders them  fit  to  mow  again  from  year  to  year  j 
and  (heep  are  well  known  to  manure  the  land 
in  like  manner  for  Corn,  when  fed  v/ith  the 
turnips  upon  it,"  which  would  otherwife  exhauft 

lands 
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lands  more  than  the  Corn  itfelf :  it  Is  this  that 
renders  flocks  and  herds  fo  profitable  to  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  to  the  whole  nation  j  when  hor- 
fes  deftroy  every  thing,  and  will  eat  up  the  very 
roots  of  the  grafs  they  live  upon.     If  they  may 
afford  a  little  manure,  it  requires  as  much  fliraw 
for  litter,  as  would  maintain   fo  many  cattle ; 
when  all  the  manure  we  have  from  horfes,  is 
only  to  raife  a  few  melons  and  cucumbers,  in 
place  of  bread  and  meat.     Thus  horfes  impo- 
verifh  the  earth,  and  flarve  every  thing  upon 
it;  when  flocks  and  herds  give  us  plenty  of 
every  thing,     both  of   Corn,     Beef,    Mutton, 
Pork,    Milk,    Butter   and  Cheefe,    whicli   are 
the  fupport  of  mankind. 

Befides  cattle  and  fheep,  the  keeping  of  hor- 
fes occaiions  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hogs,  which 
are  reckoned  to  be  the  leafl:  expenllve  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  are  the  cheapeft  meat  that  is  raifed, 
as  they  will  live  upon  any  thing,  except  the 
grafs  which  we  keep  for  horfes.  Hence  in  all 
well  cultivated  countries,  hogs  are  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  people,  and  efpecially  of  the 
farmers  themfelves,  as  they  require  no  grafs 
grounds,  which  are  the  richeft  of  any,  and  are 
wanted  for  Corn,  which  gives  plenty  of  every 
thing.  But  by  keeping  the  beft  of  the 
lands  in  grafs  for  the  maintenance  of  horfes, 
en  which  the  farmers  chiefly  fpend  their  time 
and  labour,  we  can  never  have  plenty  either  of 
Corn,  or  any  other  provlflons.  The  hogs  are 
by  that  means  ftarved  and  extirpated,  as  well 

as 
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as  the  people  themfelves ;  bacon  is  raifed  to  the 
enormous  price  of  a  (hilling  a  pound,  and  pork 
is  not  to  be  had,  without  which  we  can  never 
have  provifions  cheap.     The  price  of  provifions 
is  perhaps  alv^ays  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of 
hogs ;    where  they   are  kept,    the  beft  of  the 
lands,  which  they  do  not  require,  are  culti- 
vated in  Corn,    and  we  have  plenty  of  that, 
which,  with  bacon  and  pork,  lowers  the  price 
of  all  other  provifions.     Accordingly,  the  price 
of  provifions  in  'England  has  always  been  riling, 
lince  the  great  confumption  of  hogs  by  the  navy 
in  the  two  lad  wars ;  which  feems  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  a  deficiency  in  the  ftock  of  thefe,  as 
well  as  the  diflemper  and  mortality  among  the 
cattle.     Were  it  not  for  hogs,  the   people  of 
America  could  hardly  live  upon  all   the  land 
they  have.     Hogs  live  upon  the  offals  of  the 
earth,  and   if  they  eat  much,  they  repay  it  as 
well  in   their  growth.      They  require  neither 
Corn,  grafs,  nor  fodder,  which  arc  the  great 
expence  of  other  itock,  and  take  up  both  the 
lands  and  labour  of  the  people,  to  provide  for 
horfes. 

Hence  if  we  would  lower  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions, the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  number  of  horfes,  and  to  increafe  the 
flock  of  hogs.  Now  both  thefe  may  be  done, 
and  another  much  greater  advantage  obtained 
at  the  fame  time,  by  giving  encouragement  to 
Xk\^  cultivation  of  the  poor  and  mean  lands,  in 
rye,    barley,  peas,  beans,   and  buckwheat,  oa 

which 
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which  hogs  are  fed,  and  horfes  are  not  bred ; 
and  on  this  produce  of  fuch  lands  the  peo- 
ple fhould  chiefty  live,  if  they  would  have 
provifions  cheap.  But  inftead  of  thefe,  the 
people  of  England  live  upon  nothing,  as  v^e 
may  fay,  but  the  fat  of  the  earth  5  upon  the 
produce  of  the  beft  and  richeft  lands  in  wheat 
aind  grafs,  and  all  the  reft  are  thereby  left  un- 
cultivated; which  renders  provifions  twice  as 
dear,  as  they  might  otherwife  be  raifed. 

This  method  of  living  is  incompatible  with 
the  keeping  of  fo  many  horfes ;  the  people  of 
England  t2X  nothing  hardly  but  the  beft  whcatea 
bread,  and  at  the  fame  time  export  wheats 
when  they  confume  great  quantities  of  flefti 
meats,  all  which  require  the  richeft  lands;  the 
beft  of  which  muft  be  kept  in  grafs  for  horfes, 
which  thereby  cut  off"  the  very  fubfiftence  of  the 
people  who  live  in  this  manner.  And  as  ftieep 
are  chiefly  kept  and  fed  by  the  farmers,  ia 
order  to  manufvj  their  lands  for  Corn,  the  keep- 
ing of  them  m  grafs  for  horfes  prevents  the 
breeding  of  ftieep,  and  muft  deprive  the  natioa 
of  its  only  ftaple  both  of  Corn  and  Wool ; 
which  laft  is  become  as  dear  as  every  thing  elfe 
in  the  kingdom. 

If  this  nation  will  export  Corn,  ftie  cannot 
export  horfes  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keep  fuch  a  number  at  home.  Either  of  thefe 
feenis  to  be  a  lofs  to  the  nation,  and  both  to- 
gether may  be  the  ruin  of  it.  If  the  lands  are 
kept  in  grafs  for  horfes,  the  nation  may  lofe 
both  the  Corn  Trade,  and  Woollen  Manufac- 

G  tures. 
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(ures,  without  which  it  could  not  exlft,  as  an 
independent  (late. 

This   practice  of  turning  arable  lands  in£o 

:  grafsj  has  always  been  fo  common  in  England, 

•that  the  laws  provide  againft  it,  and  diiannuU 

any   compacSl    made  by  a  landlord    with    his 

tenant  not  to  break  up  and  plow  grafs  grounds^ 

-but  as  that  law  is  evaded,  by  laying  a  fine  upon 

the  tenants  for  all  grafs  grounds  they  fhall  break 

up,  arable  lands  are  as  fcarce  as  everj   when  it 

would  appear,  from  this  law  itfelf,  as  well  as 

from  the  fmall  quantity  of  land  that  is  tilled  in 

the   kingdom,     that    they  have   always   been 

wanted  ;  and  the  late  improvements  in  hufband- 

ry,  which  turn  them  into  grafs,  by  the  fowing 

of  grafs  feeds,  or  the  laying  of  them  down  in 

grafs,  in  order  to  fave   the  expence  of  tillage, 

-  render  arable  lands  ftill  fcarcer. 

This  method  of  hufbandry  proceeds  from 
the  great  quantities  of  flefii  meats  which  are 
confumed  by  the  people,  which  makes  a  great 
demand  for  grafs  grounds ;  and  the  keeping  of 
fo  mai^y  horfes,  farther  enhances  their  value, 
and  threatens  to  ruin  the  agriculture  of  the  king- 
dom, or  the  growing  of  Corn,  as  much  as  the 
dearnefs  of  p:ovifons  thereby  occafion'^d  en- 
dangers its  trade  and  manufa<!^ures. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  acre  of  good  grafs 
for  mowing  is  worth  three  pounds,  when  it 
would  not  lett  for  above  ten  or  twelve  Hiill-ings 
in  arable  land.  The  difference  is  generally 
reckoned  to  bw  as  thirty  to  fix,  or  five  for  one, 
7  take 
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tal^e  all  the  lands  in  Great  Britahi  one  with 
another.  This  is  therefore  a  great  inducement 
to  make  this  ufe  of  the  land,  or  to  turn  it  into 
grafs,  inftead  of  Corn,  even  if  it  fliould  ftarve 
the  people,  and  ruin  the  Corn  Trade,  the 
great  fupport  of  the  nation.  And  it  is  to  reap 
this  advantage  from  their  lands,  that  the  farm- 
ers keep  fuch  a  number  of  horfes,  and  turn 
their  farms  into  grafs  for  that  purpofe. 

Their  lands  indeed  are  their  own,  and  they 
may  think,  as  FjigUjl:)7nen  do,  that  they  may 
do  what  they  will  with  them ;  but  lands  are  a 
public  utility,  and  cannot  be  mifapplied,  with- 
out hurting  the  whole  community,  and  ruining 
the  ftate.  The  ufe  of  lands  is  intended  by  na- 
ture itfelf  to  be  very  general,  if  not  in  common  j 
and  they  who  would  engrofs  them,  or  let  them 
lie  uncultivated,  in  graj's  for  their  beafts,  in- 
flead  of  corn  for  men,  forbid  the  firfl  com- 
mand given  to  mankind,  increafe  and  multiply y 
and  repli'fiijh  the  earth. 

They  tell  us  indeed,  that  they  have  plowed 
too  much,  and  made  too  much  Corn,  fince  the 
bounty  upon  it;  but  that  is  impoflible,  fo  long 
as  they  can  have  a  vent  for  it,  which  they  have 
always  had.  We  can  never  make  too  much 
Corn  in  England^  till  people  ceafe  to  eat  it. 
The  flapleof  a  country,  as  Corn  is  in  Engiandy 
fliould  not  be  made  dear,  otherwile  you  will 
never  prefer ve  the  trade  in  it,  when  it  may  be 
made  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
opinion   of  the  farmers,    therefore;    that  they 

G  2  •  have 
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have  made  Corn  too  cheap,  is  contrary  to  theit 
own  interefl,  and  is  rather  the  opinion  of  the 
Sellers  than  the  Buyers.  Could  they  make 
Corn  at  two  (hillings  a  bufliel,  it  would  be  more 
for  their  intereft,  by  fecuring  a  monopoly  in  it, 
and  the  nation  would  get  more  by  it,  than  at 
four  (hillings  j  much  greater  quantities  would 
be  exported,  a  greater  number  of  people  em- 
ployed by  it,  and  the  Farmers  themfelves  would 
find  their  account  in  the  cheapnefs  of  Corn, 
by  lowering  the  price  of  every  thing  they 
confume,  which  rifes  or  falls  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  Corn. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  the  French 
have  been  endeavouring  for  many  years  to  de- 
prive this  nation  both  of  the  Corn  Trade  and 
Woollen  Ma  nu  fa  dure,  as  appears  from  their 
writings  and  edi<5ts,  and  the  many  focieties  they 
have  inftituted  for  that  purpofe.  They  formerly 
fupplied  both  England  and  Spain  with  Corn, 
they  fay,  and  they  are  in  hopes  of  doing  the 
fame  again  ;  or  if  their  lands  will  not  produce 
Corn  to  advantage,  they  will  at  leaft  maintain 
flieepj  and  as  they  fee  thefe  are  the  two  great 
rtfources  of  England^  they  are  endeavouring  to 
cle;prive  her  pf  both,  and  thereby  to  conquer 
her,  fay  they,  more  efFedually  than  by  theforce 
of  arms ;  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  may 
accomphth,  if  the  Agriculture  of  the  kingdom 
fhould  be  ruined,  by  the  keeping  of  fo  many 
horfes ;  when  our  Manufactures  are  made  fo 
dear,  from  the  exceflive  price  of  every  thing 
thereby  occafioned,  that  we  cannot  vend  them, 
'       '  Their 
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Th^Ir  fentiments  and  words  on  this  oGcafioa 
are  highly  worthy  of  notice.  They  would  flat'r 
ter  themftlves,  that  England  rather  lofes  than 
gains  by  her  Trade  ;  that  the  balance  is  againft 
her  ;  and  that  /he  has  no  income  but  from  her 
(Corn.     *  Can  there  be  a  more  noble  Manufac^ 

*  ture,  therefore,  or  a  richer  branch  of  Trade 

*  found  out,  than  the  Manufadure  and  Trade 

*  of  Corn  ?  fay  they.     Is  it  not  evidently  true, 
<  that  it  is  this  Manufadlure,  and  this  branch  of 

*  Trade,  that  have  adtually  fupported  England^ 

*  and  have  been  the  fource  both  of  its  power 

*  and  its  ftrength,  ever  fmce  we  have  been  fo 

*  infatuated  as  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  it  ?  The 

*  State,  which  abounds  mod:  in  Corn,  abounds 

*  moft  in  ftrength  and  power. — We  ought  not 

*  then  to  lofe  a  moment's  time  in  recovering 

*  this  Manufacture  and  Trade  in  Corn  from  the 
^  Englifiy  which,  as  I  have  faid  more  than  once, 

*  they  never  could  have  availed  themfelves  of, 

*  if  we  had  been  wife  enough  to  have  availed 

*  ourfelves  of  it,  in  the  manner  we  might  and 

*  (hould  have  done This  would  be  infinite- 

•*  ly  more  fatal  to  Engla?id  than  the  lofs  of  ten 

*  battles  * ;'   from    which  let    England  take 
warning.     Fai  eji  ^  ab  hofie  doceri. 

From  thefe  motives,  and  by  thefe  encou- 
ragements, the  French  now  export  great  quan- 
tities of  Corn  ;  when  the  frequent  prohibitiop.s 
laid  upon  it  here,  of  which  there  have  been  fix 

't  SilhoHcttti  View  of  Er.glan'A^  p,  203, 
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m  the  lafl  nine  years,  open  the  markets  to  theitj, 
and  may  deprive  this  nation  of  the  trade. 

Thus  if  E?7g!a?2d  {hou\d  lofe  the  Corn  Trade, 
France  would  gain  it,  which  might  be  a  double 
Icfs  to  Britain ;  and  this  lofs  would  be  the 
greater,  as  Corn  is  the  only  ftaple  commodity 
of  any  great  confec[uence  that  the  land  produces 
for  exportation,  to  pay  for  the  many  foreign 
produ6tions  of  the  earth  which  are  imported 
into  this  kingdom.  Corn,  which  in  all  other 
countries  is  looked  upon  only  as  a  neceflary  of 
life,  and  an  article  of  confamption,  is  in  £'7zg-- 
iajid  the  chief  article  both  of  confumption  and 
of  commerce,  and  the  grand  ftaple  commodity 
that  pays  the  great  balance  of  Trade,  which  is 
againft  this  nation  in  moft  parts  of  the  world. 
H^nce  Corn  is  to  England,  v/hat  v/ine  and  oil 
are  to  France  and  Spain^  or  fugar  and  tobacco 
to  our  colonies,  their  chief  ftaple  commodities. 
Thus  nature  has  diftributed  her  bounties  to  all, 
and  every  one  ha5  their  fliare,  if  they  did  not 
covet  more. 

But  notwithftanding  *the  Corn  Trade  is  of 
fuch  confequence  to  this  nat'on,  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  lofl  from  three  feveral  caufes ;  firfi:, 
from  the  engroffing  of  the  lands  and  farms, 
which  occafions  a  want  of  people  to  cultivate 
them  ;  fecondly,  from  the  laying  of  the  lands 
down  in  grafs,  or  fowing  them  with  grafs 
feeds,  inftead  of  corn,  in  order  to  maintain  fuch 
a  number  of  horfes  j  and  thirdly,  from  the 
heavy  taxes  on  the  fubjecfl-,  efpecially  in  articles 
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of  dally  mifumption^  which  muil:  afFe<fl  the  Agrr- 
cuhure  of  the  kingdom,  as  well'  as  its  Trade 
and  Manufadures. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  not  indeed  complained 
of  by  the  Farmers,  who  reap  the  profits  of  this 
-monopoly,  however  it  is  by  the  poor,  and  by 
the  people  in  general  j  but  thefe  fame  Farmers 
complain  much  of  the  want  of  hands,  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  to  get  in  their  harvefts  j  of 
which  they  themfelvcs  are  the  caufe,  by  en- 
grofiing  the  lands,  and  extirpating  the  people. 
Hence  they  are  not  able  to  cultivate  the  lands, 
or  to  make  fuch  crops  as  they  would  otherwife 
yield  ;  which  both  enhances  the  value  of  their 
produce  to  the  public,  and  depreciates  the  value 
of  lands  to  the  owners,  much  more  than  the 
repair  of  houfes  for  poor  Farmers,  Labourers, 
and  Workmen,  v/ould  coll:  them. 

It  is  furpriling,  that  the  proprietors  of  lands 
(hould  endeavour  to  raife  their  value,  by  pul- 
ling dou'n  their  houfes,  and  expelling  the  peo- 
ple from  them.  As  the  riches  of  every  frate 
proceed  from  the  number  of  people,  fo  every 
individual  eftate  is  more  or  lefs  valuable  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  upon  it.  If  a  few 
cannot  pay  their  rents,  tliey  iliould  get  more  to 
help  them  j  for  people  live  by  one  another,  the 
farmer  by  the  tradelman,  and  the  laft  upon  the 
produce  of  the  lands.  Where  lands  have  no 
people  upon  them,  they  are  worth  nothing. 
And  though  a  few  opulent  farmers  may  at  firfi: 
give  a  high  rent  for  lands,  yet  they  are  foon 
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obliged  to  lower  it  for  want  of  hands,  whi'nf 
the  labourers  are  gone ;  and  for  want  of  the 
confumption  which  they  oecafion. 

The  farmers  are  then  obliged  to  la'y  their 
lands  down  in  grafs,  inftead  of  cultivating  them 
in  Corn ;  which  practice  has  become  fo  com- 
mon, efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  large 
farms,    which  they  can  hardly  manage,    and 
among   others  who   ftudy  improvements,    as 
many  have  done  of  late,  that  they  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom, 
have  forefeen  and  foretold  the  prefent  dearth 
and  fcarcity  of  provifions  from  this  caufe  alone, 
many  years  before  it  happened  j    and  are   of 
opinion,  that  this  muil  occafion  a  fcarcity  of 
Corn,  the  chief  flaple  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  provifions.     Thefe   and   the  like 
improvements  in  hufbandry,  are,  indeed,  ho- 
neftly  intended  to  improve  the  land  to  the  beft 
advantage,  and  thereby  to  prevent  a  fcarcity, 
were  not  all  the  fruits  of  their  labor  deftroyed, 
by  fo  many  horfes.     And  as  a  much  greater 
quantity  both  of  grafs  and  fodder  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  late  improvements  in  hufbandry ,■ 
notwithfianding  v/hich  the  price  of  provifions 
daily  rifes,  this  is  a  plain  proof,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  grafs  grounds  is  confumed  by  hor- 
fes, which  occafions  a  dearth  of  butchers  meat; 
while  the  laying  of  the  lands  down  In  grafs  for 
horfes  at  the  fame  time  obflruds  the  growing 
of  Corn,  and  thereby  renders  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions dear. 

It 
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It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  fuch  vaft  quart-* 
titles  of  land  in  England  lye  uncultivated  for 
want  of  hands,  which  nothing  but  an  extcnfive 
cultivation  and  tillage  w^ill  either  breed  or  main- 
tain. It  is  not  above  one  half  of  the  lands  in 
this  kingdom,  that  can  be  faid  to  be  cultivated. 
All  the  forefts,  commons,  heaths,  downs,  &c. 
are  fo  many  wafte  lands ;  great  part  of  the  reffc 
lyes  in  a  bare  fwade  for  pafturage  5  and  the 
very  bell:  of  the  lands  are  kept  in  grafs  for  hor- 
fes,  as  we  may  fee  about  all  the  towns,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  of  the  lands  that  are  cultivated  in 
'Englandy  are  only  fuch  as  will  bear  good  grafs, 
and  wheat,  which  require  the  very  bed  and 
richcft  lands  j  thefe  are  engroffed  by  a  few, 
who  endeavour  to  fupply  the  markets  with  the 
produce  of  them  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  poiiible ; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  lands,  which  would  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  alnioft  any  thing  elfe,  lye 
uncultivated.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the 
nation  has  fo  few  people,  that  the  few  we  have 
feem  todecreafe,  and  are  maintained  at  fo  dear 
a  rate.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of  tillage, 
and  that  occafions  a  fcarcity  of  hufbandmen 
and  labourers  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  great  variety  of  other  employments  in 
the  kingdom,  which  its  extenlive  trade  creates. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  caufes  of  this 
dearth,  they  may  perhaps  fuggeft  fome  remedy 
for  fuch  a  rivetted  and  confirmed  evil. 

The  firft  thing  thought  of  for  this  purpofe 
isj  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  Corn  \  which  is 
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undoubtedly  neceflary,  on  the  prefent  occafion,. 
as  the  crop  is  generally  thought  to  be  Co  Ihort, 
that  without  fuch  an  expedient  there  mis;ht  not 
be  Corn  enough  left  in  the  country  to  fupply 
the  people^  efpecially  when  there  are  fo  many 
unlimited  commiflions  for  it  from  many  parts 
of  Europe,  But  however  neceflary  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  may  be  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  avail  but 
little,  to  prevent  that  general  dearth  of  every 
thing,  which  has  prevailed  for  fo  many  years  j 
on  the  contrary,  this  expedient  may  rather  in- 
creafe  the  laftingcaufe  of  this  evil,  of  which  we 
only  endeavour  to  prevent  the  temporary  effeds. 
The  caufe  of  this   dearth   appears  to  be  the 
want  of  a  more  general  cultivation,  which  will 
not   be   promoted,  but  farther  obflruded,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Corn  ;  that  like- 
wife  prevents  the  growing  of  it,    and  renders  it 
dearer  :  And  by  thefe  frequent  prohibitions,  of 
which  there  have  been   fo  many  within  thefe 
few  years,  the  nation  may  lofe  the  Corn  Trade, 
and  confpire  with  its  enemies  to  ruin  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom,  and  only  ftaple  of  the 
land. 

Thus  great  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  we 
do  not  precipitate  the  nation  into  thofe  evils 
which  we  would  prevent.  By  difcouraging  the 
Farmers  to  grow  Corn,  we  render  it  fcarcer,. 
and  enhance  the  price,  which  we  endeavour  to 
reduce.  The  exportation  makes  fuch  a  plenty 
of  Corn  in  the  country,  more  than  is  con- 
fjmed,  that  it  has  reduced  the  price  one  fifth, 
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from  five  to  four  fliillings  a  budiel.    Therefore, 
if  the  exportation  were  prohibited,  as  many  feem 
to  defire,   there  is   all  reafon   to  believe,  that 
Corn  would  always  be  at  its  prefent  high  price, 
as  it  was  for  a  hundred  years  together,  before  the 
exportation  was  encouraged.     Nay,  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  Corn  would  be  much  dearer 
now,  than  it  was  in  former  days,  fince  the  price 
of  every  thing  elfe  in  the  kingdom,  and  confe- 
quently  of  Agriculture,   is  fo  much  advanced. 
And  by  prohibiting  the  exportation,  the  nation 
would  be  deprived  of  that  flore  of  Corn,  V7hich 
fupplies  it  in  times  of  fcarcity,  fuch  as  the  pre- 
fent ;  and  might  again  be  reduced  to  that  ruin- 
ous ftate  of  purchafmg  Corn  in  every  fcarce  year; 
which  was  formerly  fo  great  a  burden  and  drain, 
to  the  nation,    that  we  are  told  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  his  letters  to  King  James,  Corn  had 
in  fome  years   coft   England  upwards  of  two 
millions  fterling  '* :  This  was  the  cafe,  till  the 

export- 

*"  A  dearth  in  England,  and  other  places,  is  truely  ob- 
ferved  to  enrich  Holland  feven  years  ;  for  example,  the  laft 
dearth,  fix  years  paft,  the  Ha7nhurghers,  Embdeners^  and 
JioUanderSy  out  of  their  florehoufes,  furniflied  this  king- 
dom j  and  from  Southampton,  Exeter,  and  Brijhl,  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  they  carried  away  near  200,oco  /.  from 
thefe  parts  only  :  then  what  great  quantity  of  coin  was 
tranfported  round  about  your  kingdom  from  every  port 
town;  and  from  your  city  of  London,  and  other  cities, 
cannot  be  eftimated  fo  little  as  two  millions,  to  the  great  de- 
cay of  your  kingdom,  and  impoverifliing  your  people;  dif- 
credit  to  the  company  of  merchants,  and  difiionour  to  the 
land  that  any  nation  that  have  no  Corn  in  their  own  coun- 
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exportation,  which  was  in  a  manner  prohibited, 
was  effediually  allowed  by  King  Charles  II.  in 
1663,  and  wjs  even  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  by 
the  tirft  of  liilliam  and  Mary  ;  fince  which  the 
nation,  fo  far  from  purchafing  Corn,  has  ex- 
ported great  quantities,  and  at  the  fame  time 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  much  cheaper  con- 
funiption  at  home. 

They  who  imagine,  that  the  prohibiting  of 
the  exportation  would  reduce  the  price  of 
Corn,  think  that  the  fame  quantity  would  be 
made  for  the  home  corifamption,  as  is  now 
made  both  for  that  and  exportation  ;  that  the 
overplus,  which  is  now  exported,  would  all 
come  to  market,  and  thereby  lower  the  price  ; 
in  which  they  are  certainly  miftaken.  Unlefs 
the  Farmers  have  a  certain  vent  for  their  Corn, 
^nd  can  be  affured  of  a  reafonable  profit  by  it, 
we  cannot  expert,  that  they  vv/ill  grow  it;  nei- 
ther can  they  afford  to  be  at  the  expence  of  til- 
lage, or  to  employ  the  Labourers  and  Poor  of 
the  kingdom,  unlefs  they  fee  their  own  private 
interefl  in  fuch  public  benefits.  To  render 
Corn  cheap,  the  Farmers  fhould  be  encouraged 

try  growing,  fhould  ferve  this  famous  kingdom,  which 
God  hath  lb  enabled  within  itfelf.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'i 
JVorki^   Vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

This  is  the  great  argument  ufcd  by  Mr.  Silhouette.,  in 
his  View  of  England,  for  allowing  an  exportation  of  Corn 
in  France,  and  fhewing  the  benefit  of  it  to  this  nation ;  al- 
though he  mifieprcfents  the  argument  in  point  of  time  and 
circumflances,  which  corroborate  it. 
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to  grow  great  quantities,  which  alone  will  ever 
reduce  the  price  of  fuch  a  necelTary  5  the  Con- 
famer  would  thereby  have  it  at  a  reafonable 
rate,  while  the  Farmer  is  compenfated,  by  the 
quantity,  for  what  he  lofes  in  the  value  :  But  as 
people  eat  no  more  Corn,  when  it  is  cheap  and. 
plentiful,  than  in  times  of  fcarcity,  we  cannot 
exped,  that  the  Farmers  will  grow  fuch  a  quan- 
tity, as  is  delired,  in  order  to  lie  upon  their 
hands,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  all  that  they 
make.  It  is  this  that  renders  the  exportation 
of  Corn  fo  neceflary,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
Farmers  to  grow  as  much  as  they  can,  fince 
they  are  thereby  always  fure  of  a  vent,  and 
reafonable  price,  for  it :  But  if  this  were  pro- 
hibited, we  (hould  have  no  more  grown  than 
would  ferve  the  confumption,  a  quantity  which 
would  not  reduce  the  price  ;  thefupplies  would 
be  as  uncertain  and  precarious  as  the  feafons  ; 
in  fcarce  years  the  nation  would  want ,  in  very 
plentiful  crops  the  Farmers  might  be  ruined  by 
their  own  induftry;  and  the  nation  would  lofe 
that  vaft  advantage  which  proceeds  from  a 
general  and  extenfive  Agriculture,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  fo  many  people  by  it.  Thus  the 
exportation  of  Corn  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
encouraged,  in  order  to  increafe  the  quantity 
above  the  confumption,  which  will  always  keep 
it  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expeded,  that  if  the  Far- 
mers did  not  grow  fuch  quantities  of  Corn  for 
exportation,  they  would  raife  more  (lock,  and 
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thereby  reduce  the  price  of  other  Provlfions, 
But  this  general  opinion  of  thofe,  who  are 
unacquainted  with    Agriculture,   feems  to  be 
contrary  both  to  reafon  and  experience.  Uncul- 
tivated lands  do  not  yield  fo  much,  for  the  fup- 
port  either  of  man  or  bead,  as  they  would  do 
by  culture.     The  very  offals  of  fields  of  Corn, 
with  the  plentiful  pafturage  after  harvefl:,  yield 
more  food  than  a  bare  fwade ;  and  the  crops 
of  Turneps,  Grafs  Seeds,  &:c.  which  are,  and 
may  be,  fowed  with  Corn,  both  maintain  ftock, 
and  render  them  fit  for  killing,  which  we  cannot 
expe<ft  from   uncultivated   lands.     If  Farmers 
let  the  lands  lie  uncultivated  in  Grafs,  it  is  not 
fo  much  to  raife  flock,  as  to  fave  the  expence  of 
tillage,  which  is  the  greateft  lofs  to  the  nation, 
not  only  in  the  price  of  Provifions,  but  in  the 
want  of  employment  for  fo  many  people :  Thus 
we  fbould   encourage  tillage,   as    is  hereafter 
propofed,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  other 
Provifions  as  well  as  of  Corn,  which  renders 
€very  thing  cheap. 

If  thefe  things  are  confidered,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  propofals  which  are  commonly  made 
to  prevent  this  dearth,  will  rather  increafe  it, 
and  precipitate  the  nation  into  that  ruin  which 
it  threatens,  as  will  abundantly  appear  from  the 
following  confiderations : 

I.  If  we  prohibit  the  exportation  of  Corn 
after  the  prelent  fcarcity  ceafes,  as  many  feem 
to  defire,  in  order  to  relieve  our  Trade  and 
Manufactures,  we  not  only  lofe  the  chief  Ifaple 
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of  the  land,  and  moft  profitable  branch  of 
Trade,  which  brings  in  as  great  a  balance,  per- 
haps, as  all  the  other  branches  of  foreign 
Trade  put  together  ;  but  we  may  thereby  ren- 
der Corn  and  Provifions  much  dearer,  than  they 
have  ever  yet  been. 

II.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prefent  dearth 
continues,  it  mud  endanger  the  Manufadures, 
Trade,  and  Navigation  of  the  kingdom,  which 
are  of  much  greater  confequence.  The  Trade 
of  Great  Britam  amounts  to  eleven  millions  a 
year,  when  the  value  of  the  Corn  exported  is 
but  835,000 /.,  commimibus  annh  %  and  that 
export,  deduding  the  bounty  and  import  of 
Corn,  is  valued  to  the  nation  but  at  651,000/, 
/^^^  annum  *. 

III.  If  we  take  the  bounty  off  of  Corn,  it 
obftruds  the  growing  of  it,  and  renders  it 
dearer ;  but  if  we  continue  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation,  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  home  confump- 
tion,  and  will  always  render  Corn  dearer,  than 
it  might  be  made.,  providing  the  Farmers  would 
grow  it;  which  there  appears  to  be  no  way  to 
induce  them  to  do,  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  ren- 
der it  cheap,  but  to  give  them  a  like  bounty  on 
the  home  confumption,  fo  as  to  render  Corn 
more  profitable  to  them  than  any  other  crop. 
If  this  is  not  done,  they  export  it  for  the  fake 
of  the  bounty,  which  they  cannot  otherwife 
get,  and  thereby  raife  the  price  at  home,  if  they 
fhould  fell  it  for  lefs  abroad. 

*  Traf^s  on  ihe  Corn  Trade,  p.  136, 
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TV.  So  if  we  reftrain  or  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  Corn,  it  renders  arable  lands  of  lefs 
value,  and  fcarcer,  when  they  are  already  much 
wanted  -,  this  will  obftrudt  tillage,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  Grafs  Grounds,  which  is  the  great 
fource  of  the  evil ;  and  muft  raife  the  price  of 
Corn,  which  renders  every  thing  dear. 

V.  But  above  all,  though  the  people  mur- 
mur at  the  exportation  of  Corn,  the  laying  of 
any  reflraint  upon  it  will  obftrud;  the  tillage 
of  the  country,  deprive  them  of  their  chief 
emplovment,  and  the  nation  of  fo  many  peo- 
ple, who  are  already  by  far  too  few,  and 
leem  to  decreafe,  for  want  of  this  employment 
in  Agriculture. 

Thus  by  endeavouring  to  remove  the  tem- 
porary effedis  of  this  dearth,  we  may  increafe  the 
caufe,  and  render  it  more  or  lefs  perpetual  in 
the  kingdom  j  which  is  otherwife  to  be  appre- 
hended, from  what  we  have  feen  for  feveral 
years  pall:. 

And  by  endeavouring  to  prefer ve  the  Corn 
Trade  at  any  rate,  Vv^hen  Provifions  and  every 
thing  elfe  are  fo  dear,  we  may  ruin  the  other 
branches  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  on  which 
the  very  being  of  this  nation  depends.  To  allow 
a  bounty  on  Corn,  in  order  to  fapply  our  rivals 
in  Trade  and  Manufa(3:ures,  cheaper  than  our- 
felves,  feems  to  be  contrary  to  this  fundamental 
fupport  of  the  kingdom.  Corn  is  a  fource 
both  of  wealth  and  power ;  it  breeds  and 
maintaiiis  people,  and  enables  them  to  carry  on 
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works  of  every  kind,  which  are  the  riches  and 
flrength  of  every  nation,  and  which  we  ftrength- 
cn  our  enemies  with,  by  fupplying  them  with 
Corn.  Hence  Corn  ought  not  to  be  exported 
from  any  country,  if  it  be  not  from  the  want 
of  people  to  confume  it  at  home,  which  we 
can  never  have  without  plenty  of  Corn. 

Thus  the  Corn  Trade  feems  to  interfere  with 
the  other  branches  of  Trade,  and  the  exporta- 
tion with  thehom-econfumption  ;  and  all  thefe 
four  (hould  be  equally  confidered,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole. 

If  all  thefe  things  are  duly  confidered,  there 
feems  to  be  no  way  to  prevent  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  may  attend  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  home  con- 
fumption,  as  well  as  upon  the  exportation  of 
Corn  ;  and  that  feems  like  wife  to  be  the  onlv 
way  to  prevent  the  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  Pro- 
vifions,  which  threatens  to  continue,  as  it  has 
for  many  years,  unlefs  fome  fuch  feafonablc 
relief  is  atforded.  If  it  be  not  by  fuch  an  expe- 
dient, it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracfli- 
cable,  to  render  Corn  and  Proviiions  cheap  ia 
this  kingdom,  where  all  other  things  are  fo 
dear ;  and  if  thefe  are  dear,  nothing  can  be 
cheap.  If  we  would  lower  the  price  of  our 
Manufactures,  and  all  other  articles  of  trade  and 
confumption,  it  can  only  be  done,  by  reducing 
the  price  of  Corn  and  Provifions  in  the  firfl 
place,  by  a  bounty  upon  our  own  confumption, 
as  well  as  upon  that  of  our  rivals. 
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Now  this  is  with  all  fubmiffion  propofed  to 
be  done,  by  laying  a  tax  upon  horfes,  and 
giving  it  as  a  bounty  upon  the  Corn  that  is 
confumed  by  our  own  labourers  and  manufac- 
turers; and  by  taking  off  the  taxes  upon  the 
Articles  of  daily  confumption,  which  are  ufed 
by  them  and  every  one  elfe,  and  by  fubftituting 
this  tax  upon  horfes  in  lieu  of  them.  Thefe 
two  would  cut  off  all  the  fources  of  thefe  ge- 
neral complaints,  and  ruinous  dearth  of  every 
thing,  and  that  by  one  and  the  fame  feafable 
and  pradicable  method. 

The  caufes  of  this  dearth,  as  we  have 
fhewn,  are  I.  a  monopoly  of  the  lands  by  opu- 
lent farmers,  which  occalions  a  want  of  huf- 
bandmen  and  labourers;  2.  the  fuperior  value 
of  grafs  above  Corn,  from  the  number  of  hor- 
fes that  are  kept ;  and  3.  the  heavy  taxes  which 
fall  upon  the  hufbandmen,  and  confequently 
upon  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  to  prevent  which^ 
they  muft  be  relieved  in  the  firfl;  place,  either 
by  taking  off  the  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries 
which  they  confume,  or  by  giving  them  a 
bounty  upon  v/hat  they  make,  and  we  would 
humbly  propofe  to  do  both ;  which  would  cut 
off  the  very  fources  of  this  dearth  of  every 
thing,  as  well  as  of  Corn  and  provifions,  by  one 
and  the  fame  expedient.     For 

I.  Such  an  expedient  will  take  off  the  taxes 
on  thefe  neceffary  articles,  which  are  ufed  by 
every  one,  and  by  the  meaneft  tradefman  or 
mechanic,  as  well  as  by  the  farmers,  which 

enhances 
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enhances  the  price  of  their  labor  in  every  thing* 
and  even  of  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  and  this  laft 
increafes  the  evil,  and  renders  every  thing  dear 
that  the  country  produces. 

II.  A  tax  on  horfes,  and  a  bounty  on  Corn, 
will  both  equally  contribute  to  render  Corn  more 
valuable  to  the  farmers,  and  encourage  them  to 
grow  it  for  the  fupport  of  the  people,  inftead  of 
grafs  for  horfes. 

III.  And  as  they  are  enabled  to  monopolize 
the  farms  from  the  fuperior  value  of  grafs  above 
arable  lands,  the  laying  of  a  tax  upon  the  firft 
in  horfes,  and  giving  a  bounty  upon  the  laft  in 
Corn,  would  prevent  the  many  ruinous  effedls 
of  that  monopoly,  which  both  ftarves  and  ex- 
tirpates the  people  ;  and  thereby  deprives  the 
nation  of  hufbandmen  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
markets,  as  well  as  of  people  for  all  other  em- 
ployments. 

Thus  the  propofed  tax  on  horfes  would  bs 
fo  far  from  being  a  new  and  additional  tax  upon 
the  fubjed:,  or  opprefllon  of  the  people,  that  it 
wouM  relieve  them  from  the  moft  grievous 
taxes  they  bear,  and  would  in  itfelf  be  the 
greateft  benefit  they  could  well  receive,  as  it 
would  tend  to  lelTen  the  number  of  horfes, 
which  are  the  great  caufe  of  the  dearth  and 
fcarcity  that  are  fo  much  complained  of.  And 
fuch  a  tax,  thus  appropriated,  would  not  only 
relieve  the  poor,  and  lefTen  their  numbers,  but 
would  by  that  means  amply  repay  itself  in  the 
poors  rates  3  whereas  the  prefent  taxes  on  the 
I  2  neceffarief 
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ncccffarles  of  life  increafe  their  numbers,  and 
render  them  fuch  a  burden  on  the  nation. 

Jt  is  only  by  a  tax  on  horfes,  and  a  bounty 
on  Corn,  that  we  can  either  render  Corn  cheap, 
or  enpourage  the  farmers  to  raife  Hock,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  the  markets  with  other  provifions. 
So  long  as  they  find  horfes  more  valuable  tq 
ihern  than  other  ftock,  they  will  always  raife 
the  one  before  the  other  :  but  while  they  con- 
fume  both  the  grafs  and  fodder,  and  keep  the 
beft  corn  lands  in  grafs  in  order  to  breed 
and  keep  fuch  a  number  of  horfes,  we  car^ 
never  expedt  to  fee  either  Corn  or  other  pro- 
yifions  cheap. 

And  fo  long  as  this  dearth  continues,  which 
it  threatens  to  do,  the  nation  muft  either  lofe 
the  Corn  Trade,  or  fuffer  by  it  at  home ; 
.which  there  is  no  way  to  prevent,  but  by  giving 
a  bounty  on  the  home  confumption,  as  well  as 
upon  the  exportation  of  Corn.  That  will  relieve 
our  own  trade  and  manufad:ures,  at  the  fame 
%\me  that  we  fupply  our  rivals  j  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  to  do  both.  If  we 
give  a  bounty  on  Corn  to  our  neighbours,  and 
perhaps  to  our  rivals  and  enemies,  we  fliould 
at  leaft  give  the  fame  encouragement  to  our 
own  people  J  otherwife  they  muft  foon  have  a 
fuperiority  over  us  in  trade  and  manufacflures, 
cfpecially  when  every  thing  in  this  kingdom, 
and  even  the  neceffaries  of  life,  are  become  fo 
dear.  The  Spaniards  may  get  the  woollen  ma- 
pufadture  from  us,  and  the  Italians  that  of  filk, 

by 
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by  means  of  Englifi  Com.  Yet  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  Corn  Trade  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  this  nation,  and  we  {hould  endea- 
vour to  preferve  both,  both  that  and  our  ma- 
nufadures. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  trade 
and  exportation  of  Corn,  the  greatefl:  perhaps 
is,  that  it  ferves  the  nation  for  a  public  granary; 
it  is  only  the  bounty  and  exportation,  that  en- 
courages the  farmer  to  grow  more  Corn  than 
is  confumed,  and  thereby  to  provide  the  nation 
with  fuch  a  ftore,  which  fupplies  it  in  time  of 
want.  Thus  the  exportation  of  Corn  is  a  gra- 
nary, which  fuppHes  the  nation  in  time  of  fear- 
city,  and  for  that  reafon  (hould  be  carefully 
huibanded  a£jd  preferred  in  times  of  plenty. 
And  as  an  article  of  trade,  Corn  is  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  any  one  in  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  benefits  the  nation  has  reaped  from 
^he  exportation  of  Corn,  and  the  bounty  upon 
it  has  no  doubt  very  much  contributed  to  thefc 
national  advantages.  Since  that  bounty  was 
granted,  the  price  of  Corn,  which  was  for 
loo  years  before  at  i  /.  i8  j.  a  quarter,  or  41. 
9^.  a  bufhel,  has  been  reduced  to  i /.  135. 
2  d.  z.  quarter,  upon  an  average  of  the  laft  fixty- 
eight  years  j  and  for  twenty  years  paft  it  has 
been,  communihiis  annisy  oX  il.  1 1  j.  8  //.  a 
quarter,  not  quite  four  fhillings  a  bufl:iel.  But 
although  we  cannot  altogether  attribute  this 
abatement  in  the  price  to  the  bounty  on  Corn, 

as 
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as  many  do  *  j  but  to   the  more  general  ufc 
and  greater  confumption  of  Corn  in  former 

days 

*  It  is  without  difpute  a  matter  of  fa£^,  that  Corn  has 
been  cheaper  in  England^  fince  the  bounty  was  grant- 
ed on  the  exportation^  than  it  was  before ;  this  fcems  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  bounty,  but  we  cannot  be  of  that 
opinion,  for  the  following  reafons : 

I.  The  people  of  England  appear  formerly  to  have  eat 
much  more  Corn,  and  lefs  meat,  than  they  do  at  prefent ; 
;^nd  as  they  were  much  worfe  Farmers,  Corn  was  dear,  and 
other  Provifions  cheaper  in  proportion.  An  ox  was  then 
worth  but  30  or  40  (hillings  (and  not  above  16  fhillings  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.)  when  Corn  was  at  fix  or  feveii 
Ihillings  a  bufhel  ;  but  the  firft  is  now  five  or  fix  times  as 
dear,  and  the  laft  at  four  (hillings  a  bufhel,  which  (hews  a 
much  greater  confumption  of  Corn,  than  of  Meat,  in  for- 
mer days.  The  fame  manner  of  living,  which  feems  for- 
merly to  have  been  general  throughout  the  whole  Ifland,  is 
f^ill  continued  in  Scotland^  where  they  confume  their  Corn, 
and  fell  their  Cattle;  jput  England  buys  cattle  both  from 
Scotland  and  Itelandyiince  thofe kingdoms  have  beeri  united 
with  her,  and  fells  her  Corn ;  thereby  gaining  much  lefs 
than  is  imagined  hy  fuch  a  change,  and  more  expenfive  way 
of  living. 

IT.  The  greater  cheapnefs  of  Corn  proceeds  from  the 
many  improvements  in  Agriculture,  fince  the  bounty  was 
granted,  particularly  in  the  fowing  of  Grafs  Seeds  and 
Turneps,  with  the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  ploughing,  marling,  liming,  and  otherwife  ma- 
nuring of  lands  ;  by  which  twice  as  much  land  is  rendered 
fit  to  bear  Corn,  and  particularly  Wheat,  as  was  before,  ox 
as  we  (hould  now  have,  without  thefe  methods  of  cultivating 
and  manuring,  which  were  not  known  nor  praclifed  in  for- 
mer times.  Thefe  are  owing  to  the  improvements  made  in 
all  other  Arts  and  Sciences^and  not  to  the  bounty  on  Corn  5 
however  that  might  have  encouraged  the  Farmers  to  fet 
about  thefe  improvements,  when  they  come  to  be  known. 
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days  than  the  prefent ;  to  the  many  improve* 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  Agricuhure 

fince 

III.  The  advantage  of  the  exportation  of  Corn  arifes  from 
new  markets  for  it ;  but  the  great  advancement  of  Trade 
and  Manufactures  in  England^  fince  the  bounty  was  grant- 
ed, has  opened  a  much  better  market  for  Corn,  than  all 
we  have  abroad,  and  is  a  much  greater  encouragement  to 
Agriculture,  as  appears  from  the  quantity  of  Corn  con- 
fumed  and  exported. 

Welhould  not  therefore  deceive  ourfelves  with  the  notion 
of  rendering  Corn  cheap,  by  fupplying  our  neighbours 
cheaper  than  ourfelves.— Was  Britain  to  convert  her  Corn 
to  her  own  ufe,  and  to  promote  her  Trade  and  Manufac- 
tures by  the  plenty  which  the  land  affords,  it  would  be 
much  more  for  her  benefit,  than  tp  flrengthen  her  enemies 
and  rivals  by  thefe  her  own  refources.— This  would  be  a 
much  greater  encouragement  to  the  landed  intereft,  than 
all  the  Corn  that  is  exported. — Trade  and  Manufactures 
raife  the  value  of  lands,  much  more  than  the  exportation  of 
Corn. — And  the  power  of  the  nation  would  be  enlarged 
with  its  Trade  and  Navigation,  and  a  much  better  fecurity 
obtained  for  lands  and  every  thing  elfe. — Was  this  nation 
to  convert  her  natural  plenty  to  her  own  ufe,  (he  need  not 
be  in  daily  fear  of  being  infulted  by  her  enemies,  whom 
ihe  fupports. — Agriculture,  it  is  true,  is  the  firft  thing  to  be 
confidered  and  encouraged  by  all  nations ;  but  it  (hould  be 
to  maintain  our  own  people,  and  not  our  enemies. — If  a 
bounty  is  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  it  fhould  be  given  to 
our  own,  and  not  to  foreign,  Workmen  ;  or  at  leaft  we 
fhould  put  them  upon  a  level,  and  give  a  bounty  to  the  one, 
as  well  as  the  other. — The  bounty  on  Corn  is  only  intend- 
ed to  encourage  the  growing  of  it,  and  that  is  much  more 
promoted  by  our  own  people  than  by  foreigners. 

For  thefe  reafons  it  would  appear,  that  if  we  do  not  give 
a  bounty  to  our  own  Labourers  and  Workmen,  we  fhould 
at  leafl  lower  that  upon  the  exportation  given  to  foreign- 
ers. That  bounty  was  only  intended  to  be  given  on  Cornj, 
by  I  W,  and  M,  chap,  12,  "  when  the  price  thereof  is 
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fince  that  bounty  was  granted  ;  and  td  the 
advancement  of  Trade  and  Manufadlures> 
which  have  opened  a  much  better  market  for 
Corn  than  any  v^'e  have  abn.^ad ;  yet  it  muft:  be 
owned,  that  the  bounty  is  a  very  great  encou- 

*'  at  a  low  rate  In  this  kingdom,"  which  was  then  deemed 
to  be  48  (hillings  a  quarter  for  Wheat  ;  but  now,  whent 
the  bounty  is  lefs  proper  or  needful,  that  is  a  very  h'lgl? 
price,  and  fuch  as  is  complained  of  by  the  poor,  who  railed 
the  late  tu.nults  as  foon  as  Wheat  came  to  that  price,  as 
they  did  in  1757.  Itt  order  therefore  to  prevent  the  like 
difturbances  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  encourage  out 
Manufactures,  no  bounty  fliould  be  granted  on  Wheat, 
after  the  price  exceeds  40  (hillings  a  quarter,  and  none 
(hould  be  exported,  after  it  c^mes  to  48  (hillings. — The 
average  price  was  made  the  rule  for  the  bounty,  when  it 
was  granted,  and  the  fame  (hould  take  place  now.  The 
price  then  was  38  (hillings  a  quarter,  and  the  bounty  was 
grantetf  till  it  came  to  48  ihillmgs,  which  was  ten  (hillings 
above  the  average  price;  and  40  (hillings  is  the  fame  now, 
when  the  average  price,  for  forty  years  paft,  has  been 
i/.  10  X.  9  i.  a  quarter,  or  3^.  10  d.  a  buihel.  And  as  it 
feems  to  have  been  unreafonable,  at  firft,  to  have  given  z 
bounty  on  Wheat,  when  it  was  ten  (hillings  above  the  ave- 
rage price,  it  is  ftill  more  unreafonable  to  continue  it  now  at 
the  fame  rate,  as  that  exceeds  the  average  or  common 
price  by  18  (hillings  a  quarter,  nigh  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  value. — If  this  (hould  be  thought  a  difcouragement 
to  Agriculture,  which  we  v/ould  rather  promote,  there 
feems  to  be  no  way  to  prevent  the  many  inconveniencies 
attending  the  bounty  on  fuch  a  high  price,  but  to  give  a 
like  bounty  on  other  Corn  to  our  Workmen,  in  order  to 
enjoy  this  exportation  of  Wheat;  or  at  leaft,  if  Wheat  is 
exported  at  this  price,  the  exportation  of  other  Grain  (hoi/ld 
be  reftrained,  if  not  prohibited,  for  the  reafons  hereafter 
given.  Jn  limes  of  dearth,  the  price  of  every  thing  rifes, 
and  is  never  again  lowered,  till  the  Manilfa6lilres  and 
Trade  of  the  kingdom  will  be  ruined. 

ragem^nt 
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ragement  to  the  growing  of  Corn,  and  fupplies 
the  nation  with  it  in  that  plenty,  which  it  can 
avail  itfelf  of  in  times  of  fcarcity,  if  it  does  not 
render  Corn  cheaper  at  all  times. 

Now  if  thefe  advantages  have  been  received 
from  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  Corn, 
how  much  greater  might  v^e  not  expedl  from 
alike  bounty  on  the  home  confumption,  with 
which  the  quantity  exported  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared. It  is  to  the  improvements  of  Hulban- 
dry,  and  the  advancement  of  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures, that  the  greater  cheapnefs  of  Corn  in 
the  prefent  than  informer  days  is  to  be  attributed; 
and  a  promotion  of  thefe  at  home,  rather  than 
abroad,  would  be  a  much  greater  encourage- 
ment to  Agriculture,  and  the  growing  of  Corn, 
than  all  that  is  exported ;  which  is  not  a  third 
part,  if  a  fourth  part  of  the  feed  that  is  fown. 
The  quantity  of  Corn  taken  from  us  by  fo- 
reigners is  but  a  mere  trifle,  in  comparifon  of 
what  is  confumed  at  home  j  the  firft,  upon  an 
average  of  the  laft  68  years,  amounts  but  to 
422,352  quarters,  the  laft  to  14  millions  of 
quarters,  of  which  feven  millions  and  an  half 
are  confumed  in  food.  Thus  the  export  is 
but  one  thirty-fixth  part  of  the  Corn  that  is 
grown  *,  fo  that  a  bounty  on  that  is  but  a  very 
inconfidcrable  encouragement  to  x4.griculture, 
which  is  loaded  with  all  the  heavy  taxes  of  this 
kingdom. 

*  See  the  Tradlson  the  Corn  Trade,  p.  144. 
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A  bounty  therefore  on  the  home  confump- 
tion  would  be  a  much  greater  encouragement 
to  the  growing  of  Corn,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
nation  with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  ever  that 
upon  the  exportation  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been;  and  that  encouragement  to  the  growing 
of  it,  with  the  abatement  of  the  price  by  the 
bounty,  would  be  an  efFedual  and  certain  means 
of  rendering  Corn  cheap,  particularly  to  the 
poor,  and  to  Labourers  and  Workmen,  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  bounty. 

Such  a  bounty  would  likewife  be  a  relief  to 
the  landed  interefl:,  and  Farmers,  on  whom  all 
the  heavy  taxes  in  the  kingdom  chiefly  fall. 
As  land  is  the  fountain  of  every  thing,  fo  it 
bears  the  burden  of  all,  and  fhould  be  relieved 
in  the  firft  place,  if  we  would  have  plenty  from 
it,  or  the  produce  of  it  cheap.  The  great  en- 
couragements wanted  by  the  Land-owners  and 
Farmers  are, 

I.  To  enable  them  to  keep  up  and  repair 
the  habitations  and  dwellings  of  the  Poor, 
which  are  otherwife  fuch  a  burden  on  their 
eftates,  that  the  many  evils  above-mentioned 
chiefly  proceed  from  this  caule.  It  is  from  the 
expence  of  repairs,  that  the  poor  are  expelled 
from  the  lands,  which  are  by  that  means  en- 
grofl"ed  by  the  rich ;  the  farms  are  monopo- 
lized, and  the  people  extirpated,  for  the  en- 
richment of  a  few  opulent  Farmers,  rather  than 
the  maintainance  of  a  numerous  race  of  poorer 
and  better  fubiecSts,  who  are  both  the  ftren^th 
and  riches  of  every  flatej  and  as  this  is  the  bufi- 

i;  ners> 
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nefs  of  the  public,  rather  than  of  any  private 
perfons,  fome  public  encouragement  ought  to  be 
given  to  fuch  a  general  and  national  concern, 
without  which  this  nation  may  want  people, 
either  to  cultivate  the  lands,  to  carry  on  its 
Trade  and  Manufadtures,  or  even  to  fecure  and 
defend  the  kingdom. 

II.  The  greatefl  improvement  of  the  landed 
eftates  would  be  the  taking  in  and  cultivating 
of  the  poorer  and  meaner  lands,  which  now 
produce  little  or  nothing,  and  that  would,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  only  by  that  means,  that  this  nation 
can  extend  its  Agriculture,  in  proportion  to  its 
extenlive  Trade  and  Manufactures,  or  maintain 
people  at  a  reafonable  rate  to  fupport  them  both. 
So  long  as  the  people  live  upon  nothing  but  the 
fat  of  the  earth,  and  confiime  only  the  produce 
of  the  beft  and  richeft  lands,  this  nation  will 
never  have  fo  many  people  as  it  wants,  nor 
will  they  ever  have  Provifions  cheap.  It  is  only 
upon  the  produce  of  the  poorer  lands,  which 
ipoftly  lie  uncultivated,  that  we  can  exped:  to 
maintain  the  poor,  who  are  fo  numerous  in  the 
kingdom.  But  as  the  upholding  of  houfes  for 
them,  and  the  improvements  of  poorer  lands, 
are  more  chargeable  than  what  they  may  pro- 
duce is  worth,  we  cannot  perhaps  expedl  to  fee 
either  of  thefe  done,  without  fome  public  en- 
couragement, or  a  bounty  upon  the  produce 
of  fuch  poor  and  uncultivated  lands. 

Thus  the  propofed  bounty  on  Corn  is  chiefly 

wanted  for  fuch  as  is,  and  may  be,  confumed 
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by  the  poor,  and  for  the  produce  of  the  poorer 
lands,  fuch  as  rye^  barky,  oals,fpraty  peas^  beans, 
or   buckwheat  y    thefe  are   much  cheaper  than 
Wheat,    on   v/hich  the  bounty  is  now  chiefly 
given,  and  which  the  Farmers  for  that  reafon, 
only  make  in  any  plenty.     It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  very  poor  in  JLngland^  with  the  com- 
mon Labourers  and  Workmen,  eat  nothing  al- 
moil:  but  the  beft  wheaten  bread,  and  fuch  as 
people  of  fortune  could  hardly  get   in   other 
countries;    which   renders    their  living  much 
more  expenlive  than  it  otherwife  need   to  be. 
In  former  days  they  lived  chiefly  on  rye,  barley, 
or  oatmeal  \  in  Scotland,   the  common  people 
and  Labourers  have  no  other  fort  of  Corn,  and 
hardly  any  other  food  but  oatmeal  ;  in  Ireland^ 
they  live  on  potatoes ;  in  the  Flardaticju,  on 
Indian  Corn  j  in  Germany,  on  rye ;  in  Spain,^ 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  on  barley  or  fprat  j  and  in 
France,  on  their  Bled  noir,   or  buckwheat,  by 
which  they  vv'ork  fo  nmch  cheaper  than  the 
Englifi*, 

Nov/. 

*  Feme  oftbefe  forts  of  grain  feem  not  to  be  fo  well  known 
in  Britain,  as  they  deferve.  Buckwheat  is  almfjO  the  only 
Corn  in  cold  northern  climates,  and  on  poor  fandy  lands 
in  the  fouth  ;  of  which  we  have  a  new  fort  from  Siberia. 
It  will  grow  on  the  pooreft  land,  and  is  fo  far  from  ex- 
haufling  it,  that  it  rather  improves  land,  by  covering  and 
fh'ididg  it  with  its  procumbent  branches,  ar,d  opening  it  to 
the  air  and  dews  by  its  long  tap-root,  like  peas.  Thus  you 
might  have  a  good  crop  of  this  on  all  the  poor  wafte  lands 
in  Ergla^u!,  which  might  bring  them  into  culture,  and 
maintain  all  the  poor  in  the  kiDgdom,  as  it  does  in  France. 
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Jsjow  as  thefe  forts  of  grain  are  much  cheapen 
^han  wheat,  it  would  be  a  vaft   faving  to  th? 

nation 

It  is  likewife  the  cheapeft  food  of  any  both  for  hogs  and 
horfes,  and  would  very  much  reduce  the  price  both  of 
Corn,  and  other  provifions,  by  feeding  horfes,  and  increa- 
fing  the  ftock  ot  hogs,  vith  this  cheapell  of  all  grain. 

1  lie  Sprat  (  Zea)  is  likc'vift'  but  Jit  le  known  in  England^ 
although  it  is  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  Corn  of  any,  except 
wheat,  which  it  fo  much  refembles,  that  it  is  commonly 
deemed  Dy  faimers  to  be  a  fpecies  of  that  grain.  It  is  a 
grain  between  wheat  and  barley,  and  ferves  for  both  in 
manv  countries;  both  for  bread,  beer,  food  for  horiiss  and 
all  other  creatures.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  ^wr^/)^  it  is 
ftill  as  much  elteemed,  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Rcmaris^ 
who  called  it  by  way  of  eminence  Zea^  i.  e.  Grain.  This 
feems  l:kewife  to  be  the  inld die  grain  [Cao  leang)  of  the  Chi- 
neje^  which  is  one  of  the  five  forts  that  the  Emperor  fows 
every  year  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  moft  necelTary, 
and  including  all  the  reft.  They  give  ic  this  name,  as  they 
reckon  it  to  be  a  middle  grain  between  rice  and  wheat,  and 
to  ferve  both  for  uheat,  barley  and  oats.  It  thrives  fo 
well  in  northern  climates,  that  the  Chiueje  colonies  which 
have  fettled  the  northern  parts  of  "Tartary,  in  a  very  cold 
and  inhofpitable  climate,  have  no  other  Corn,  but  this 
their  middle  grain,  and  millet,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  Mljjionaries   who  furveyed  that  country;  *  but  what- 

*  everinay  be  its  true  name,  fay  they,  it  is  of  a  very  good 
'  tafte,  and  would  probably  grow  in  fome  parts  of  Europe^ 

*  which  will  produce  no  other  grain.'  Hence  we  Ihould 
think,  that  fprat  and  buckwheat  would  be  a  very  good 
improvement  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  hardly  any 
other  Corn  but  oats;  as  well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England^  where  they  fow  Majllrt^  or  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  rye.  The  defign  of  fowing  this,  which  is  the  French 
Meieil^  proceeds  from  an  obfervation  in  hot  and  dry  cli- 
mates, which  is,  that  in  dry  years  you  have  plenty  of  rye, 
although  little  wheat;  and  in  wet  feafons  this  laft  abounds, 
when  the  other  fails — fo  that  you  are  always  fure  of  Corn  ; 
but  whether  this  will  hold  in  the  cold  and  wet  climate  where 

it 
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nstion,  to  maintain  the  people  with  them,  and 
much  more  than  the  whole  exportation  of  corn 

amounts 

it  is  fown  in  England,  is  not  fo  certain  ;  neither  is  the  cli- 
mate (o  fuhjecSt  to  drought  as  to  make  a  dearth  of  wheat. 
We  (hould  think,  thai  fprat  would  be  more  fuitable  to  this 
climate,  and  map.n  in  North  America,  as  they  both  thrive 
on  poorer  land  and  a  dryer  fandy  foil,  than  wheat. — Of  this 
grain  there  are  three  different  forts,  one  refembling  barley, 
with  a  fingle  or  double  cheft  ;  and  the  other  more  like 
■wheat,  called  tvheat  with  eai's  of  barley.  (Trituum 
Sptca  Hordci,  K.aj.  j  The  firft  is  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Sprai-Barley,  and  we  may  call  the  other  Sprat- 
Wheat  (Zeo-Pyrum,)  as  it  is  by  the  Botanifts.  But  both 
of  thefe  are  very  different  from  any  fort  of  true  wheat  or 
barley.  1  he  ear  is  flat,  and  not  round;  although  in  all 
other  refpedts  the  plant  refembles  wheat,  and  like  that 
ilands  the  winter. 

This  Corn  would  be  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  our  colo- 
nies in  North  J rn  eric  a, -which  lye  exaflly  in  the  fame  climate 
with  the  part  of  Tartary  here  mentioned,  and  have  no  fort 
of  Corn  that  agrees  with  their  fmgular  and  peculiar  climate. 
No  European  grain,  indeed,  agrees  perfe6lly  well  with  the 
climate  in  any  part  of  N'.rth  America.  The  harvefi  is  from 
two  to  three  months  later,  than  it  (hould  be  for  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  on  account  of  the  hard  winters.  Hence  the 
Corn  is  generally  fiunted,  and  the  grain  flirivelled.  Were 
it  not  for  the  May$  or  Indian  Corn,  thofe  colonies  could 
jiot  fubfifl:,  nor  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  nation.  Although 
that  Corn  is  not  wanted  in  Britain,  it  is  the  fource  of  every 
thing  that  this  nation  receives  from  all  the  colonies  it  has. 
In  the  northern  colonies,  where  none  but  a  fmall  early  fort 
of  this  Corn  will  grow,  which  does  not  yield  above  half  a 
crop,  they  can  make  nothing  for  Britain,  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  it,  if  it  were  only  on  that  account.  In  New- 
En^^land  thty  are  obliged  to  give  a  bounty  en  the  growing 
of  Corn  to  eat ;  and  we  cannot  expert  that  they  can  make 
any  thing  before  that,  and  much  lefs  Hemp  and  Flax, 
which  deftroy  the  befl  Corn  lands. 

Wheat 
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amounts  to.     Take  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  one 
with  another,  they  are  not  above  half  the  price 

of 

Wheat  wilt  not  grow  in  North  Jmerica,  fo  as  to  yield  a 
certain  crop  every  year,  any  where  to  the  northward  of 
Bq/hti^  and  there  it  thrives  but  very  ill.  What  they  call 
wheat  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotioy  is  nothing  but  the  French 
Blcdmarfais,  as  they  tell  us,  which  they  fow  in  tJ/^j,  inftead 
of  March^  and  reap  in  Auguji.  This  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  Siberia  wheat,  and  Lapland  barley,  which  ripen 
in  fix  weeks  after  they  are  fowed,  when  they  are  not  above 
eight  or  nine  inches  high.  Thus  no  fort  of  Corn  will  grow 
in  thofe  climates,  if  it  be  not  fome  diminutive  fpecie?, 
which  are  not  worth  fowing  any  where,  elfe,  and  confe- 
quently  we  cannot  expedto  get  anything  elfe  from  them. 

If  ever  thofe  countries  produce  any  thing,  it  muft  be 
fome  commodity  of  their  own,  for  no  others  will  grov/  in 
the  climate.  The  only  fort  of  Corn  proper  for  the  northern 
parts  of  America^  is  one  that  grows  naturally  in  the  foil  and 
climate,  well  known  to  many  by  the  name  of  wild  Oats. 
It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  grows  like  an  oat,  but  the  grain  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  fpecies  of  rice.  It  excells  that, 
however,  and  all  other  forts  of  grain  that  are  known,  in 
many  remarkable  properties  j  it  neither  requires  reaping, 
threfliing,  cleaning,  grinding,  bolting,  nor  baking;  the 
grain  is  eafily  gathered  v/ith  the  hand,  and  is  fit  to  eat, 
boiled  hke  rice,  as  foon  as  it  is  gathered ;  it  neither  adheres 
to  the  hufK,  like  rice,  barley  and  oats,  nor  has  it  any  bran 
like  wheat,  which  create  a  great  expence  in  thefe  forts  of  • 
grain.  It  likewife  affords  food  both  for  man  and  beaft,  or 
ripe  Corn,  and  green  fodder,  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
The  blade,  which  grows  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  fome- 
times  feven,  has  a  fweetnefs  in  it  like  Indian  Corn,  and  is 
as  much  coveted,  whether  green  or  dry,  by  hearts  of  every 
kind.  Having  mowed  it  for  feveral  years,  J  am  well  af- 
fured,  it  is  the  beft  fodder  that  grows,  except  the  blades  of 
Indian  Corn.  The  grain  is  likewife  as  agreeable.  F.  Hen- 
nepin lived  upon  it,  and  found  it  "  better  and  more  whole- 
**  fome  than  rice,"  to  ufe  his  words.  The  grain  indeed  is 
fcut  flender,  as  it  grows  wild,   ahhough  very  long,   and 

fmootb 
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of  wheat ;  fo  tliat  if  the  people  of  England, 
who  confjme  7,300,000  quarters  of  Corn  a 

year, 

fmooth  like  cleaned  rice  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  Corn  grow- 
ing wild  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  we  have  (een 
or  beard  of;  the  beft  forts  of  Corn  v.  ere  but  grafs,  and  not 
to  be  conDpared  to  this,  before  they  were  improved  by  cul- 
ture. Were  this  duely  cultivated  like  rice,  as  it  grows  in 
like  manner  in  water,  it  would  be  as  ufeful ;  and  we  might 
have  rice  from  our  northern,  as  well  as  fouthern  colonies. 
It  grows  all  over  North  Jmerica,  as  far  north  as  Hudfons 
Bay,  in  the  coldeft  climates  of  any  grain.  The  natives  of 
Hudfons  Hay,  and  Lake  Superior,  h^ve  no  other  Corn. — 
Befides  this,  ther/C  is  a  fpecies  of  Barley  peculiar  to  the 
Jouthern  parts  of  North  America^  where  the  common  Bar- 
ley will  not   thrive. Were    that  continent    exploredi 

it  would  be  found,  that  we  might  have  both  Corn^  IVine^ 
O'd^  IVool^  Silk,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  many  other  valuable 
commodities,  all ,  of  the  native  growth  of  North  America  j 
2nd  thefe  are  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  no  others  will 
thrive  in  the  climate  ;  they  are  likewife  totally  different 
from  any  thing  that  Britain  produces,  and  mig[)t  by  that 
means  keep  the  colonies  from  mterfering  with  their  mother 
country,  &c. 

This  Corn  might  be  as  proper  for  all  the  low,  wet  and 
boggy  grounds  in  Great  Biitain,  and  Ireland.,  which  are  fo  ex  • 
tenfive,  and  produce  nothing.  And  fuch  a  Corn  might  prove 
as  ferviceable  as  potatoes  have  been,  which  were  in  like  man- 
ner brought  from  America.  Thefe  common  potatoes  are  the 
Papas  o^  Peru,  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  were  the  only 
bread  Corn  that  the  natives  had  upon  their  cold  mountains^ 
or  have  to  this  day.  They  likewife  giind  them  to  meal, 
and  make  a  bread  of  it,  called  Chunno,  which  is  famous 
in  hiftory  ;  with  this  the  Indians  fupplyed  the  mines  of  Po^ 
tofj,  and  grew  richer  by  the  trade  than  the  Miners.  The 
Spaniards  likewife  make  a  great  variety  ofdiihes  with  them, 
unknown  to  us,  and  live  upon  them  like  the  common 
people  in  Ireland. — They  were  firit  brought  to  Europe  by 
^\r  Francis  Drake,  in  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  the 
Spanijh  IVeJl  Indies  in  1586.    He  then  brought  the  colony 

of 
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year,  worth  at  leaft  eight  millions  flerling, 
were  to  live  on  thefe,  and  the  like  mention- 
ed below,  they  would  fave  three  or  four  mil- 
lions a  year,  which  would  foon  reduce  the 
price  of  provifions.    The  price  of  Wheat  is  4  j-, 

of 

of  Virginia  home  with  him,  and  among  the  reft  the  famous 
mathematician  Mr.  Thomas  Heriot^  who  was  fent  thither  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  explore  the  produtStions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  brought  thefe  roots  with  him  ;  he  gave  them  to 
Ge'-ardthe  botanift,  who  firft  planted  them  in  London,  and 
fent  them  to  Clu'us  in  Holland^  who  planted  them  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  fent  them  to  Italy  ;  as  appears  from  the  works 
of  thefe  and  feveral  other  authors.  It  was  from  this  their 
introdu£lion  into  Europe,  that  they  are  faid  by  mofi:  of  our 
writers  to  have  been  natives  of  Virgiyiia^  where  they  vv-ill 
hardly  grow,  and  do  not  thrive,  unlels  they  are  planted 
in  the  following  manner.  They  fhould  be  planted  in 
trenches  like  Celeri,  and  earthed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  in  like  manner,  till  they  come  to  be  in  blofibm  ; 
by  that  means  they  fpread  and  grow  to  a  great  !.ze  under 
ground,  as  I  learnt  from  my  late  worthy  friend  Don  Pedro 
Adaldonado,  F.  R.  S.  governor  of  the  province  of  E?neraldoSj 
and  a  native  of  ^iiiio,  who  reckoned  our  potatoes  but 
very  indifferent,  in  compariibn  of  what  they  daily  eat,  and 
Jive  upon,  by  this  method  of  culture  in  Peru. 

They  are  cultivated  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  plant  from  running  into  ftalk  and  feed,  which  robs  the 
root  of  its  nouriftiment.  But  in  Britain,  the  feed  never 
ripens,  as  in  America,  which  abundantly  {hews  that  they  are 
exotics.  Upon  this  account  it  is  not  altogether  fo  necef- 
fary  here  to  earth  them  up  as  they  grow,  although  it  may 
be  as   proper. 

This  method  of  cultivating  potatoes  is  neccflary  on  an- 
other account,  in  order  to  divert:  them  of  the  rank  and 
poifonous  quality  of  the  Solanum,  of  which  they  are  a  fpe- 
cies.  This  is  fo  ftrong  in  them,  where  they  grow  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground  expofed  to  the  fun  in  hot  climates, 
that  the  very  hogs  will  not  tafte  thsm^  and  Ihave  known 
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of  Other  Grain  but  2  s.  2d.  2.  bufliel,  one  with 
another ;  and  of  Oatmeal  but  i  s.   ^  d. 

This  is  hkewife  the  only  way  to  encourage  a 
large  exportation  of  wheat,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  enjoy  a  cheaper  confumption  of  Corn 
at  home.  If  the  people  of  England  will  eat  their 
wheat,  they  cannot  export  it.  If  they  would 
make  the  moft  of  their  Corn,  they  (hould  ex- 
port their  wheat  and  malt,  and  keep  their  bar- 
ley (exported)  rye  and  oats,  for  their  own  con- 
fumption ;  but  inftead  of  that,  they  eat  their 
wheat,  drink  their  barley,  and  buy  oats  to  feed 
the  dogs  and  horfes ;  of  which  they  keep  great 

people  who  could  not  fet  at  table  where  they  were,  for 
this  their  poifonous  fcent,  of  which  the  hogs  are  more  izn-- 
fible  than  we  are.  Even  when  kept  on  hard  meat  on  boar^ 
of  fillip,  I  have  feen  hogs  refufe  thefe  potatoes  grown  in  a 
hot  clim^ite.  They  there  grow  hard  and  knotty  when  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  fun,  inftead  of  foft  and  mealy,  and  have  this 
rank  flavor  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  people  cannot  tafle 
them.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  when  they  were  firft 
planted  in  Burgundy,  the  ufe  of  them  was  condemned  by 
Jav/,  for  occafioning  a  fevere  diftemper,  they  imagined. 
But  in  thefe  cold  climates,  which  are  more  natural  to  them, 
or  by  thus  covering  them  up  from  the  fun,  they  are  fo  di- 
vefted  of  this  rank  and  noxious  flavor,  that  we  are  not  fen- 
lible  of  it ;  no  more  than  the  hogs  whofe  fcent  is  fo  acute — 
But  from  thefe  their  qualities,  the  ufe  of  potatoes  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Brii2j}/\{les,  to  which  they  werefirfl: 
brought;  and  here  the  general  ufe  that  is  made  of  them 
feems  to  have  been  owing  to  an  accident  in  Ireland,  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  the  armies  deflroyed  the 
fields  of  Corn  ;  but  fome  fields  of  potatoes,  we  are  told, 
throve  very  well  after  they  were  trampled  by  them,  and 
fupplicd  the  want  of  Corn,  as  they  have  done  ever  fince. — 
But  thefe  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  SpaniJJj  potatoes^ 
a?  they  are  called,  which  are  a  very  different  root  and 
plant,  and  much  mors  delicious  and  wholefome. 

numbers. 
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Slumbers,  and  at  the  fame  time  confume  gresi 
quantities  of  flefh  meats,  eat  Wheaten  bread, 
and  export  Wheat ;  which  are  the  only  caufes 
of  a  dearth  and  fcarcity,  that  need  to  be  appre- 
hended in  fuch  a  fruitful  land  as  this,  or  of  a 
dearnefs  of  labor  from  the  want  of  provifions. 

Thus  if  there  is  any  real  fcarcity  in  England^ 
it  is  owing  to  extravagance,  and  not  to  vvant. 
The  people  eat  nothing  but  the  beft  wheateri 
bread,  confume  great  quantities  of  flefh  meats, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keep  great  numbers  of 
horfes,  all  which  require  the  very  bell  Corn 
lands,  and  render  Corn  as  dear  again,  as  it 
otherwife  would  be.  Were  it  not  for  this  ex- 
travagance, the  neceffaries  of  life  and  labor 
might  be  as  cheap  again  as  they  are,  and  much 
more  Corn  might  at  the  fame  time  be  exported. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  Corn  exported, 
upon  an  average  of  19  years  preceding  1765, 
is  as  follows,  according  to  the  accounts  laid 
before  the  Parliament,  and  preferved  in  the  in- 
eftimable  Trad:s  on  the  Corn  Trade. 


Exported. 

Qrs. 

Price  < 

^ 

Wheat 

357^895 

£.' 

I 

1 1 

8 

Malt 

251^437 

I 

I 

10 

Barley 

66,741 

0 

18 

% 

Rye 

49>45^ 

I 

I 

I 

Oatmeal 

3>53^ 

0 

^3 

S 

Total    729,060      Aver,  i      i     3I. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  expcrtation  of 
barley,  rye  and  oatmeal,  is  but  of  little  confe- 
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quence,  and  !s  not  to  be  put  in  any  fort  of  com- 
petition with  our  trade  and  manufad:ures; 
thefe  forts  of  grain  are  but  infignificant  articles 
of  commerce,  although  they  ferve  as  well  for 
confumption  as  wheat.  The  export  of  wheat 
and  malt  amount  to  609,000  quarters  a  year, 
when  we  export  only  52,000  quarters  of  rye 
and  oatmeal,  which  are  likewife  much  cheaper. 
For  this  reafon  the  exportation  of  thefe  laft 
might  be  prohibited  altogether,  if  not  of  barley 
likewife,  and  the  growing  of  them  encouraged 
by  a  bounty  on  the  home  confumption,  which 
is  only  given  for  that  purpofe  on  the  exportation. 
Such  a  bounty  to  our  ow7i  people,  would  be  a 
much  greater  encouragement  to  the  growing  of 
Corn,  and  to  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  to  its  trade  and  manufadlures  at  the 
fame  time.  It  is  upon  thefe  cheaper  forts  of 
grain,  that  labourers  and  workmen  live  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  except  England;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  we  would  encourage  the  ufe  of 
them  here,  not  only  to  reduce  the  prefent  high 
price  of  provifions,  but  at  all  times  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  labourers  and  workmen  fo 
much  cheaper. 

The  chief  caufe  of  this  difference  in  the  price 
of  thefe  feverai  forts  of  grain  is,  that  wheat  re- 
quires a  ftrong  loamy  foil,  and  fuch  as  has 
more  or  lefs  of  a  natural  moifture  in  it,  which 
is  the  proper  land  for  grafs ;  and  as  grafs 
grounds  are  fo  much  more  valuable  in  England 
than  any  others,  wheat  is  by  that  means  much 
dearer  than  any  other  grain,  befides  its  fuperior 

intriniic 
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intrinfic  worth.  It  not  only  requires  the  bed 
land,  but  occupies  the  ground  for  a  twelve- 
month j  when  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat, 
are  not  above  fix  months  on  the  ground,  and 
allow  time  for  fome  other  crop  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year.  At  the  fame  time  moft  lands  will 
yield  a  third  more  of  thefe  forts  of  grain,  par- 
ticularly of  barley,  than  of  wheat.  Thefe,  and 
rye  or  fprat,  will  grow  on  poorer  lands,  and 
fuch  as  are  light,  dry  and  fandy,  of  which 
many  large  trads  in  the  kingdom  lie  uncul- 
tivated, becaufe  the  people  do  not  confume 
what  they  would  produce,  which  it  is  propofed 
to  encourage  by  a  bounty. 

By  fuch  a  regulation  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  vaftly  enlarged,  and  arable 
lands,  which  are  fo  much  wanted,  rendered 
much  more  plentiful  j  the  poorer  lands,  which 
produce  little  or  nothing,  might  be  taken  in 
and  cultivated  j  the  fowing  of  rye,  barley,  or 
buckwheat,  would  fave  the  grafs  lands,  which 
thefe  forts  of  grain  do  not  require,  as  wheat 
does;  this  would  afford  a  greater  plenty  of 
cattle,  as  well  as  of  corn  ;  and  by  having  a  va- 
riety of  different  forts  of  Corn,  if  one  fails,  wc 
might  have  plenty  of  the  other,  as  often  hap- 
pens; and  thereby  likewife  prevent  the  uproars 
and  tumults  which  fo  frequently  happen,  from 
the  lead  failure  in  the  fmgle  crop  of  wheat. 

To  fum  up  all  the  advantages  of  fuch  a 
bounty  on  Corn  confumed,  of  a  redudion  of 
the  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  of  a 
tax  on  horfeSj  they  are  the  following : 

%  I.  Such 
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I.  Such  a  regulation  would  reduce  the  pjice 
of  Provifions,  as  well  as  of  thofe  articles  of 
daily  confumption,  which  render  every  thing 
dear,  and  even  the  mofl  abfolute  neceffaries  of 
life  themlelves. 

II.  It  would  relieve  our  Trade  and  Manu- 
fad:ures,  which  are  otherwife  likely  to  be  ruined. 

III.  It  would  provide  for  the  poor,  and  lef- 
fen  their  numbers ;  and  the  tax  would  be  faved 
both  in  the  Poors  rates  and  the  price  of  labour. 

IV.  The  confuming  of  Rye,  Oats,  Barley^ 
and  Buckwheat  among  the  poor,  and  among 
the  Labourers  and  Workmen,  would  increafe 
the  export  of  Wheat,  which  may  otherwife 
be  lofi:,  from  this  dearth,  and  the  frequent  pro- 
hibitions of  it. 

V.  Thefe  forts  of  Grain  would  be  proper 
crops  for  the  poor  and  uncultivated  lands,  and 
bring  them  into  culture,  which  the  bounty 
would  encourage^ 

VI.  And  an  enlargement  of  Agriculture,  by 
thefe  means,  would  increafe  the  number  of 
people,  who  appear  to  be  only  bred  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  decreafe  in  the  towns,  to  which  they 
refort,  for  want  of  fuch  employments  in  Huf- 
bandry. 

If  by  thefe  means  the  poor  of  the  kingdom 
could  be  maintained,  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple increafed,  the  advantage  would  be  much 
greater  than  any  that  has  been  mentioned. 
Whether  that  could  be  done  or  not,  it  appears 
to  be  paft  doubt,  that  there  is  no  way  to  keep 
the  poor  from  being  a  public  charge,  but  to 

give 
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p-ive  them  lands  to  cultivate.  They  are  pool? 
for  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  they  can 
only  get  thefe  from  the  produce  and  culture  of 
lands.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
farms  by  thofe  of  better  circumfcance^,  who 
endeavour  to  fave  the  expence  of  tillage,  and 
thereby  deprive  the  poor  of  their  labour,  that 
they  come  to  be  fo  numerous.  Therefore,  if 
they  were  to  be  provided  with  farms  propor- 
tioned to  their  circumftances,  or  to  cultivate 
the  commons  and  wafte  lands,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly very  much  reduce  their  numbers. 
The  commons  in  England  feem  to  be  fct  apart 
for  that  purpofe,  and  as  they  are  now  inclofed, 
if  the  poor  were  to  be  fet  about  the  cultivation 
of  them,  they  might  no  doubt  get  a  living  by  it, 
and  free  the  public  from  a  great  part  of  that 
heavy  charge.  Upon  thefe  they  might  raife 
Peas,  Beans,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  feed  fwine  *, 
&c.  and  thereby  both  maintain  themftlves,  and 
help  to  fupply  the  markets ;  which  would  very 
much  reduce  the  price  of  Provifions.  The 
poor  of  Engfafid  are  reckoned  to  be  an  eighth 
part  of  the  people,  or  700,000,  who  do  no- 
thing but  eat  at  the  public  expence,  confums 

the 

*  The  proper  food  for  hogs,  and  what  they  are  fondeft 
of,  are  jferufalem  Jrtichokes  ;  which  may  be  planted  by  the 
pooreH:,  as  Potatoes  are,  and  upon  themeaneft  lands,  which 
might  be  much  improved  and  brought  into  culture  by  them. 
Plant  a  piece  of  ground  with  thefe,  as  you  do  Potatoes, 
cither  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  the  next  Autumn  or  Win- 
tpr  turn  hogs  upon  it,  they  will  till  it  much  better  than  a 
plough,  or  a  fallowing,  by  which  it  will  bear  any  fort  cf 
Corn.  I  never  knew  the  experiment  tried  but  once,  but 
it  was  with  very  great  fuccefs,   A  piece  of  poor  fandy  land, 

that 
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the  Pfovlfions  which  they  have  no  hand  In 
making,  and  thereby  very  much  increafe  their 
price.  But  if  they  were  to  be  let  about  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  inftead  of  Manufactures  in 
Workhoufes,  they  might  foon  lower  the  price 
of  Provifions,  and  bring  the  poor  and  wafte 
lands  into  culture  and  tillage ;  to  which  the 
propofed  bounty  on  their  produce  would  be  a 
very  great  encouragement:  And  if  the  num- 
bers of  poor,  with  their  increafe,  were  to  be 
employed  in  this  mannerj  they  might  foon  cul- 
tivate all  the  wafte  lands  in  the  kingdom. 

Such  an  enlargement  of  the  Agriculture 
of  the  nation,  whether  it  is  done  by  the 
poor,  or  by  the  encouragement  of  a  bounty, 
would,  moreover,  make  lafting  improvements, 
and  fhew  our  enemies,  how  much  they 
are  miflaken  concerning  our  refources.  They 
imagine,  the  improvements  of  the  lands,  the 
chief  fupport  of  all  nations,  are  carried  to  the 
greateft  height  they  are  capable  of  in  this  king- 
dom 5  whereas  ours,  fay  they,  are  but  begin- 
that  would  hardl)'  bear  any  thing,  was  planted  with  thefe 
roots,  and  the  hogs  being  put  upon  it,  they  turned  it  up  to 
the  very  bottom,  and  made  it  Hke  a  hog-Jlyc  ;  by  that 
means  it  bore  good  tobacco,  which  requires  the  richeft  larid 
of  any  thing  that  grows,  and  better  than  any  fort  of  Corn. 
If  fuch  a  pradice  could  be  brought  into  ufe,  like  the  fow- 
ing  of  Turneps  for  Sheep,  it  might  be  as  great  an  improve- 
ment, as  that  is  well  known  to  have  been,  if  not  a  greater, 
as  hogs  both  manure  and  till  the  ground.  By  that  means 
you  might  increafe  your  ftock  both  of  Hogs  and  Corn, 
which  would  render  all  other  Provifions  cheap;  and  tkefe 
roots  would  maintain  the  poor  as  Vt'ell  as  Potatoes,  which 
might  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
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wing,  and  will  foon  give  us  a  fuperiorlty  over 
them  *.  But  the  improvements  of  this  king- 
dom are  fo  far  from  being  exhaufted,  that  they 
are  hardly  yet  begun  ;  they  are  as  few  as  wheat 
and  grafs  are  to  the  other  produdts  of  the  earth, 
or  as  the  produce  of  uncultivated  lands  is,  to 
what  they  would  yield  by  culture.  Were  all 
the  lands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  duely 
cultivated,  they  would  maintain  as  many  peo- 
ple as  the  greateft  part  of  France-,  which  we 
may  conclude  from  the  Corn  and  grafs  they 
produce  -f*.  And  if  this  nation  were  to  exert 
itfelf  in  agriculture,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  give 
but  a  very  fmall  moiety  of  that  encouragement 

*  V'ld.  le  Progres  de  Commerce.     View  of  England,  &c, 
i"  Trees  are  known  by  their  fruit,  and  land  by  the  Corn 
and  Grafs  it  produces,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
and  in  which  no  part  of  the  world  that  we  have  feen  ex- 
ceeds England  and   Ireland.     Both  the  ftrong  and   loamy 
foil,  and  moift  climate,  equally  contribute  to  produce  the 
greatfeft  plenty  of  thefe  neceflaries  of  life,  which  are  the 
fupport  both  of  man  and  beaft,   and  on  which   all  others 
depend.     This  is  likewife  the  foil  that  is  more   peculiarly 
adapted  to  Wheat,  the  Trade  in  which  the  French  for  that 
reafon  will  find  themfelves  very  much  miftaken  in  their 
expectations  of  getting  from  England.     There  is  but  one 
Pays  de  Beauce  in  all  France,  but  there  are  many  fuch  in 
England.     Even  the  poorer  and  fandy  lands   in  England 
frequently  have  a  loamy  fand  at  bottom,  and  as   good  as 
what  we  have  feen  called  a  clayie  foundation  in  other 
countries.     To  let  fuch  lands,   therefore,  lie  uncultivated, 
and  to  complain  of  a  dearth  and  fcarcity  in  fuch  a  fruitful 
land  as  this,    muft  be  owing  to  fome  mifmanagement  or 
other,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  is  a. 
Aame  to  the  people. 

M  t© 
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to  the  one,  which  flie  lays  out  upon  the  other, 
fhe  might  make  the  arts  of  peace  as  great  a  ter- 
ror to  her  enemies  as  the  late  war ;  and  defend 
herfelf  from  daily  infults  by  thefe,  as  well  as 
by  her  fleets,  which  the  income  from  her  lands 
would  fupport.  You  may  fee  by  their  View  of 
'England,  that  they  dread  the  Corn  Trade  alone, 
more  than  all  the  other  refources  of  this  nation; 
and  that  is  certainly  not  carried  to  half  the  ex- 
tent it  is  capable  of,  or  that  might  be  expected 
from  an  additional  bounty.  It  is  well  known, 
how  much  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
Corn  has  improved  the  agriculture  of  this  king- 
dom, but  the  propofed  bounty  on  the  home 
confumption  would  exceed  that  as  fixteen  to 
one,  as  we  fliall  hereafter  fhew. 

Now  if  all  thefe  advantages  may  be  obtained 
from  a  tax  on  dogs  and  horfes,  which  would, 
moreover,  be  a  iignal  benefit  in  itfelf,  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Such  a  tax  indeed  ap- 
pears to  be  abfoiutely  necedary,  not  only  to  anfwer 
all  thefe  purpofes,  to  reduce  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  thereby  to  fave  the  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  kingdom,  but  likewife  to  pre-* 
ferve  the  Corn  Trade  and  agriculture  of  the 
ration  ;  which  they  are  mofl  interefled  in,  who 
will  be  moft  affeded  by  this  tax ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  for  their  benefit,  who  will  have 
the  only  reafon  to  complain  of  it,  meaning  the 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  who  keep  fuch 
numbers  of  horfes,  and  who  are  perhaps  only 
entitled  to  fuch  a  ruinous  privilege.     We  arc 

told. 
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told,  that  there  have  not  been  lefs  than  fix 
prohibitions  laid  on  the  exportation  of  Corn 
within  thefe  nine  years,  fined  horfes  have  be- 
come fo  numerous  -,  whereas  before  that,  when 
there  was  not  half  the  number  in  the  kingdom, 
we  had  but  three  fuch  prohibitions  in  fixty-eight 
years  *,  fince  the  bounty  was  firft  granted.  If 
this  is  duely  confidered,  there  cannot  be  a 
better  argument  given,  nor  a  greater  necefiity 
fhewed,  for  a  tax  on  horfes.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  horfes  are  a  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  Corn,  the  chief  fiaple  of  the  land, 
on  which  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion fo  much  depends ;  in  which  the  landed 
intereft  is  fo  much  concerned  j  and  without 
which  the  farmers  think  they  could  not  live, 
nor  pay  their  rents.  They  all  complain  loudly 
of  thefe  prohibitions,  which  they  themfelves 
occafion,  by  keeping  fuch  a  number  of  horfes ; 
for  however  they  may  find  their  interefi:  in  fuch 
a  mal-pradice,  and  think  they  may  convert 
their  lands  to  any  ufe  they  pleafe,  the  people 
will'and  muft  have  bread  before  their  beafts -- 
If  they   may   think  themfelves  aggrieved,    by 

*  See  the  Trails  on   the  Corn  Trade. Thefe  three 

prohibitions  were  in  1698,  wheji  the  Corn  Trade  was 
hardly  eftabhflied,   and   in   1709  and  1740,    after  the  two 

hard  winters. As  for  the  prohibitions  fince    the  y^ar 

1756,  it  is  well  known  there  have  been  feveral,  when 
there  were  no  fuch  caufes  for  them  ;  ahhough  we  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  the  exadl  number,  and  muft  take  that 
upon  truft  ;  but  one  of  the  four  mentioned  by  our  more 
accurate  author,  here  quoted,  was  in  iJSJt  vvithin  the 
niue  years  here  mentioned. 

M  2  being 
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^eing   obliged   to  plow   their   grafs   grounds, 
which  they  have  raifed  to  fuch  an  extravagant 
price  by  means  of  horfes,  and  thereby  pervert 
the  ufe  for  which  the  earth  was   made  -,  or  if 
they  are  obliged  to  parcel  out  their  large  farms, 
and  to  let  the  people  have  the  ufe  of  the  lands 
which  nature  itfelf  intitles  them  to  in  their  own 
Imid,  on  which  they  were  bred  and  born  j  if 
thefe  may  be  a  lofs  to  any,  we  fay,  it  is  pro- 
pofed   to  give  them  a  bounty  for  it ;  and  fuch 
a  one  as  m£-.y  redound  as  much  to  their  intereft, 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

Whatever  tax  may  be  laid  upon  horfes  for 
thefe  ufes,  it  fhould  be  fufficient  to  reduce  their 
numbers,  to  lower  the  price  of  Corn  and  pro- 
vilions  by  a  bounty  upon  them,  and  to  defray 
that  charge  which  they  create.     For  thefe  pur- 
pofes  many  would  have  a  tax  of  five  pounds  a 
head  laid  upon  horfes ;  but  fuppofe  it  were  only 
twenty  lliillings  upon  horfes  kept  for  pleafure, 
and  ten  {hillings  upon  draught  horfes,  with  five 
fhillings  a  head  on  dogs,  thefe  would  be  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  chief  purpofes  propofed  ;  if  it  be 
not  to  reduce  the  number  of  horfes,  which  thofe 
who   keep  them  would  hardly  part  with  for 
fuch  a  fine  ;  for  that  reafon,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  this  tax  higher :  And  in  order  to 
lower  the   price  of  provifions,  which  fuch  a 
number  of  horfes  render    fo   immoderate,    it 
will  be  as  neceifary  to  give  a  bounty  on  thefe, 
as  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  others ;  and  to  relieve 
this  dearth  of  provifions  by  the  caufes  of  it,  by 
making  the  tax  on  horfes  pay  this  bounty  on  the 
jieceiTaries  of  life.  What 
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What  fuch  a  tax  might  bring  in,  can  only  be 
determined  from  the  number  of  horfes,  which 
is  very  uncertain.  Suppofe  their  number  is 
500,000,  or  one  for  every  twelve  perfons  in 
the  kingdom,  and  that  one  half  of  thefe  are 
kept  for  pleafure  j  twenty  (hillings  on  thefe,  and 
ten  upon  the  reft,  would  clear  375,000  /.  The 
number  of  dogs  again  cannot  be  lefs  than  one 
for  every  houfe,  or  a  million  in  all,  which  con- 
fume  a  great  part  of  the  bread  of  the  poor  -,  a  tax 
of  five  {hillings  a  head  on  thefe  would  fetch 
250,000/.  and  the  two  amount  to  625,000/. 
per  tinnum^  which  is  nigh  five  times  the  bounty 
on  the  Corn  exported  *,  and  might  very  well 
be  increafed  to  800,000/.,  if  not  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  accounts. 

With  this  it  is  propofed  to  lay  a  bounty  of  35.  a 
quarter  on  rye  'ox  f prat;  is,  6d.  on  barky-,  2 s.  on 
oats  J  and  \s.  ?>d.  on  buckwheat ;  or  any  other 
like  bounty  that  may  be  thought  proper.    The 
particular  manner  of  colleding  fuch  a  bounty, 
as  well  as  the  payment  of  it,  are  fubmitted  to 
better  judges.  But  as  it  is  propofed  to  be  given 
only  on  what  is  confumed  in  food,  or  ground 
to  meal,  it  is  prefumed,  the  quantity  might  be 
cafily  afcertained  at  the   mills ;  and    as  thefe 
forts  of  meal  are  only  ufed  by  the  poor,  or  by 
the  Labourers  and  Workmen,  for  whofe  ufe  the 
bounty  is  intended,  it  would  be  fubjed:  to  fewer 
frauds  from  the  claim  of  others. 

*  The  bounty  on  the  Corn  exported,  on  an  average  of 
thelaft  19  years,  is  138,342  I. /i^r  <7W«ttw,  and  but  89,102!. 
fince  it  firft  commenced. 

The 
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The  remainder  of  this  tax  Is  propofed  as  a 
fubilitute  for  the  taxes  on  thefe  or  other  arti- 
cles of  daily  confumption,  as  the  late  additional 
tax  on  beer,  ccmdles,foapyjalty  leather,  and  coals ^ 
which  are  ufed  by  all,  and  by  the  very  poor. 
It  is  thefe  taxes  on  the  necefTaries  of  life,  that 
render  them  fo  dear  j  and  if  v;e  would  afford 
any  real  relief  in  the  prefent  general  com- 
plaint of  a  dearth  of  every  thing,  v/e  fhould 
at  lead  take  off  thefe  taxes  on  labour  and 
articles  of  general  confumption,  which  ren- 
der every  thing  dear  that  the  country  pro- 
duces ;  and  have  always  been  juftly  com- 
plained of,  and  much  more  in  thefe  times 
of  dearth.  And  there  can  be  no  more  fea- 
fonable  nor  proper  time  to  obtain  thefe  great 
and  defired  ends,  by  a  tax  on  horfes,  than 
when  every  one  feels  the  bad  effeds  of  what 
they  deflroy  and  confume. 

If  any  may  think  thefe  taxes  too  high,  the 
only  alternative  feems  to  be,  to  oblige  them  to 
part  with  their  horfes  altogether,  and  to  fend 
them  out  of  the  country,  as  they  were  lately 
obliged  to  do  in  Bermudas,  rather  than  to  ftarve 
the  people,  and  to  ruin  the  Trade  and  Manu- 
iadures  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  mud  be  the 
unavoidable  confequences  of  the  prefent  dearth, 
if  it  continues,  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
effedual  way  to  prevent,  fo  as  ever  to  bring 
Provilicns  to  a  moderate  price  in  this  kingdom, 
where  every  thing  is  fo  dear,  unlefs  you  reduce 
the  number  of  horfes,  for  which  the  tax  upon 

them 
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them  Is  intended  ;  and  which  would  by  that 
means  rid  great  numbers  of  a  needlefs  expence, 
and  perhaps  prevent  their  ruin,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nation.  It  is  only  to  vye  with  oi)e  an- 
other in  fbew  and  expence,  that  every  one 
muft  keep  coaches  and  horfes,  whether  they 
can  afford  it,  or  not  ;  and  as  fumptuary  laws 
are  highly  wanted  in  this  kingdom  on  many 
accounts,  let  them  be  begun  with  horfes,  which 
are  the  moft  expenfive  of  all,  and  affedl  the 
fubliftence,  we  may  fay,  the  very  exigence 
of  the  people. 

It  is  true,  a  folid  and  fubftantial  expence  of 
the  produce  of  a  country,  by  thofe  who  can 
afford  it,  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  detri- 
ment to   a  nation ;  but  that  advantage  arifes 
from  the  maintaining  of  fo  many  people,  and 
not  of  horfes  -,  from  the  feeding  of  the  poor 
by  their  labour,  and  not  from  the  flarving  and 
expuliion  of  the  people  by  beafls.     This  is  an 
expence,   which  is  fo  far  from  employing  the 
people,  that  it  totally  obftruds  it,  and  deprives 
them  of  their  livelihood.     Horfes  not  only  ren- 
der the  neceffaries  of  life  fo  dear,  that  the  poor 
cannot  purchafe  them,  nor  can   others  afford 
to  employ  them,   but  they  obftrud:  the  Agri- 
culture or  Tillage  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby 
hinder  the  breeding   and  employing  of  more 
people,  than  all  other  occupations  put  together 
will  maintain,  while  no  others  can  thrive  with- 
out  this ;  hence  this  expence  in  horfes  is  the 
grcateft  lofs  that  this  nation,   which  wants  no- 
thing fo  much  as  people,  can  well  fullain.     To 

fave 
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fave  the  expence  of  horfes  to  their  owners,  the^ 
are  kept  on  Grafs,  but  that  renders  them  much  . 
more  expenfive,  and  perfectly  ruinous,  to  the 
nation  j  the  Grafs  grounds  of  England  arc 
more  than  half  the  country,  fmall  as  it  is,  and 
half  t'  e  people  are  thereby  deprived  of  a  fublift- 
ence  by  Agriculture,  without  which  no  nation 
will  ever  thrive  or  profper.  The  maintaining 
of  horfes  in  that  manner  is  a  certain  expuhion  of 
the  people,  as  it  deprives  them  of  their  labour, 
and  affords  them  no  fubfiftence.  It  appears 
from  what  we  fhall  fhew  in  the  Appendix, 
that  this  nation  has  not  land  enough  to  maintain 
«s  many  people  as  it  wants,  and  muchlefs  fuch 
a  number  of  horfes  with  them  j  they  therefore 
ought  to  be  extirpated,  that  we  may  have  peo- 
ple in  place  of  them,  efpecially  when  their  ufes 
may  be  fo  eafily  difpenfed  with. 

The  ufe  of  horfes  is  in  the  firft  place  for 
races,  which  might  certainly  be  difpenfed  with, 
to  fave  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  keep  the  poor  from  ftarving. 
Now,  as  thefe  are  the  moft  ufelefs,  but  the  moft 
expeniive  of  any,  we  can  fee  no  harm  in  faving 
the  bread  of  the  poor,  which  they  confume,  by 
abolifliing  this  cuftom  of  racing,  with  the 
Bear-gardens,  which  are  both  fo  peculiar  ro  the 
EngliJJj   nation  *.     Coach  and   Saddle-horfes 

arc 

*  The  public  encouragement  given  to  races  feems  to 
render  the  number  of  horfes  much  greater  than  is  needful, 
and  to  make  every  one  fond  of  keeping  them,  rather  for 
fport  and  diverf\on,  than  for  any  utility,  public  or  private. 

Thfc 
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are  Indeed  more  ufeful  upon  occafions ;  but  as 
thefe  are  kept  more  for  pleafure  than  for  profit, 
they  who  can  afford  to  keep  them,  may  afford 
to  pay  the  propofed  tax  upon  them  ;  and  we 

This  cuflom,  and  the  public  encouragement  given  to  it, 
feem  to  have  been  introduced,  or  at  leaft  to  have  fo  much 
prevailed,  from  the  want  of  horfes  in  the  kingdom,  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanijh  Invadon  ;  but  if  any  fuch  encourage- 
ment or  inducement  to  the  breeding  of  horfes  was  then 
wanted,  it  has  had  its  y«//efFe£t,  and  feems  to  be  as  im- 
proper now,  as  it  might  then  have  been  wanted.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  expenccs  of  the  Engli/})  nation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  if  they  would  abridge  their  expences, 
which  the  circumftances  of  the  nation  fo  much  require,  this 
is  the  firfr  that  might  well  be  difpenfed  with. 

If  it  is  alledged,  that  this  may  hurt  the  breed,  cannot  an 
.enr  luragement  be  given  to  the  breeding  of  horfes  for  ufe 
a  profit,  rather  than  for  a  mere  expence  and  certain  lofs  ? 
1  he  ufe  that  is  made  of  this  breed  is,  to  export  great  num- 
bers of  them,  and  thereby  to  ruin  ourfelves  at  home,  ia 
order  to  fupply  our  enemies  with  Englijh  horfes ;  which  are 
in  great  requeft  among  them,  ftnce  our  cavalry  gained  fuch 
reputation  in  the  late  wars,  and  for  that  reafon  fuch  num- 
bers have  ever  fince  been  bred  for  this  nnt'or.al  ufe.  But 
formerly,  in  the  greateft  profperity  of  this  nation,  horfes 
were  imported  from  Flanders ;  and  an  ox,  which  will  now 
fell  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds,  was  not  then  worth 
above  four  or  five,  notwithftanding  there  was  then  more 
money  in  the  kingdom  than  there  is  at  prefent.  Jt  is  ftiewn 
by  Dr,  Davenant,  that  at  the  time  of  t!ie  Revolutior-,  there 
were  eighteen  millions  and  an  half  of  coin  in  England ;  but 
now  it  is  reckoned  to  be  reduced  to  one  half.  It  is  there- 
fore a  mere  vulgar  error,  to  attribute  the  dearnefs  of  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  to  the  plenty  of  money.  The  dear- 
nefs of  every  thing  elfc  proceeds  from  the  high  price  of 
Provifions,  which  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  number  of 
Jhorfes. 

N  doubt 
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doubt  not,  but  they  would  be  very  willing  to 
be  of  fuch  a  fignal  fervice  to  their  country  j  to 
fiiew  their  regard  for  the  Trade  and  Manufac- 
tures of  the  nation,  on  which  its  very  being 
depends ;  and  to  extend  their  humanity  and 
charity  to  the  poor,  by  maintaining  the  greatefl 
part  of  them,  as  well  as  the  Tradefmen  and 
Workmen  who  fupply  them  with  necefTaries, 
only  for  forty  (hillings  a  year.  They  would 
foon  fave  five  times  that  fum  in  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  Poors  rates. 

The  moft  neceflary  horfes  are  fuch  as  arc 
ufed  in  Carts  and  Waggons,  and  if  thefe  could 
be  freed  from  the  tax,  without  including  twice 
or  thrice  as  many  more,  it  might  be  very  proper. 

As  for  Plough-horfes,  which  many  feem  to 
think  fo  neceffary,  they  fhould  rather  be  pro- 
hibited. The  dearth  of  Provifions  feems  to  be 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  among  the  Farmers, 
more  than  to  any  other  caufe.  They  are  at  fuch 
an  expence  in  breeding  and  keeping  fuch  fine 
horfes  as  you  may  fee  in  their  teams,  that  it  is 
impoffible  they  fhould  raife  a  flock  of  cattle  with 
them  ;  and  as  they  are  only  bred  for  file,  they 
are  afraid  to  fpoil  them  with  plowing.  Were 
they  to  be  at  fuch  an  expence  in  horfes,  merely 
for  the  plough,  they  would  foon  leave  them  off 
for  oxen* J  and  thereby  fupply  the  markets  with 

Pro- 

*  It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  all  who  Kwe 
ever-tried,  that  oxen  are  much  cheaper,  and  more  lervice- 
able,  either  in  a  plough  or  cart,  than  horfes.   But  by  the 

pre- 
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Provifions",  which  the  others  confume.  ItJ§ 
from  this  cuftom  of  breeding  horfes  by  Plough- 
men, that  the  bed  part  of  the  lands  in  TLngland 
lies  in  grafs,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  reft  is 
uncultivated.     If  any  of  the  Farmers  may  bs 

prepofterous  method  of  yoking  them  ufed  in  England^  with 
a  chain  between  two,  they  only  draw  with  one  fide,  and 
cannot  exert  above  half  their  flrength,  while  they  conrtant- 
]y  baulk  one  another;  although  even  in  this  manner  their 
draught  is  much  more  fteady  than  that  of  horfes  — But  the 
right  way  is  to  put  them  in  harnefs  like  a  horfe,  either  with 
a  collar  and  hems  about  the  neck  and  fhoulders,  on  which 
the  whole  weight  of  their  body  falls,  as  well  as  their  muf- 
cular  ftrength  ;  or  the  traces  (hould  be  fafiened  to  a  board 
hung  over  their  horns,  and  upon  their  forehead,  on  which 
they  exert  the  force  of  their  neck,  in  which  the  flrength  of 
an  ox  lies,  as  that  of  a  horfe  does  in  his  heels.     The  one 
feems  to  be  made  for  running,  ar  i  the  other  for  drawing 
by  the  neck  and  horns.     But  we  fhould   think,  that  both 
thefeways  of  harnefiing  oxen  fhould  be  joined  together;  or 
a  pair  of  traces  fliould  be  fet  on  about  their  neck  and  fhoul- 
ders, and  another  from  thefe  to  their  horns  or  forehead,  on 
which  they  might  exert  both  the  weight  of  their  body,  and 
ftrength  of  their  neck  at  the  fame  time,  and  relieve  the  one 
by  exerting  the  other.     The  lafl:  way  of  yoking  them  by 
the  horns,  as  it  is  called,  is  practifed  with  good  fuccefs  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe  \   and  the  firft  method  of  harneding 
them,  like  a  horfe,  has  been  long  pradiifed  by  a  Gentleman 
of  great  knowledge  and   experience,   who  has  made  very 
great  improvements  by  it  — By  that  means  you  may  trench 
the  ground  three   ftet  deep,    as  they  do   in  gardens,  and 
thereby  have  a  new  mould  in  every  ploughing  ;  which,  if 
you  would  do  in  the  deep  loamy  foil  of  Englandy  it  would 
yield  Corn   in  the  greateft  plenty. — If  the  roots  of  Corn 
or  Grafs,  or  even  of  an  Onion,  or  little  Ranunculus^  hcxe 
a  good  depth  of  mould,  they  will  penetrate  two  and  three 
feet  deep;    it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we  are  atfuch  pains  to 
trench  the  ground  for  Flowers,  but  ncgledl  it  for  Corn. 
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aggrieved  by  a  tax  on  horfes,  they  would  be 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  additional  bounty  on 
Corn,  and  by  faving  the  prefent  bounty  on 
Wheat. 

From  the  propofed  bounty  on  Corn  con- 
fumed  at  home,  paid  by  this  tax  on  horfes, 
there  will  be  lefs  occafion  for  reducing  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  Wheat,  which 
will  otherwife  {oon  become  neceffary,  if  it  is 
not  already  ;  or  at  leaft  will  foon  be  deemed 
proper,  and  clamoured  for  by  the  people,  for  the 
reafons  given  above  *.  If  a  bounty  on  Corn  is 
not  given  to  our  own  Workmen  and  Manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  to  Foreigners,  it  feems  to  be 
neceffary,  in  fuch  a  general  dearth  of  every 
thing,  to  reduce  the  bounty  on  exportation  ; 
which,  if  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
growing  of  Corn,  is  certainly  a  tax  upon  the 
home  confumption.  If  this  may  be  a  difcou- 
ragement  to  Agriculture,  there  feems  to  be  no 
alternative,  but  to  allow  a  like  bounty  to  our 
own  Workmen  and  Poor.  If  the  Corn  and 
Provifions  of  this  kingdom, are  exported,  when 
they  are  either  fo  fcarce,  or  fo  dear,  that  the 
people  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  their  Trades 
and  Manufadures  with  them,  they  will  be  un- 
able to  purchafe  them  at  any  rate ;  the  Land- 
owners and  Farmers  Vv^ill  lofe  the  vent  of  their 
commodities,  by  endeavouring  to  fecure  a  good 
price  for  them  3    and   the   nation   will  run  a 

*  Note,  p.  64. 
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rlfque  of  lofing  nine  or  ten  millions  a  ye^,  in 
Trade  and  Manufadlures,  by  endeavouring  to 
gain  650,000/.  by  Corn,  as  we  have  fhewn 
above.  It  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceflary, 
either  to  reduce  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  Corn,  or  to  allov^r  a  like  bounty  on  the  home 
confumption,  as  we  have  fo  often  fhewn.  Un- 
lefs  fome  fuch  expedient  is  thought  of,  this 
ruinous  dearth  will  be  fo  far  from  ceaiing,  that 
it  is  daily  increafing,  as  we  may  fee  from  what 
)ias  happened  for  many  years  paft ;  all  the 
caufes  of  it  daily  grow  more  prevalent,  and 
jncreafe  one  another;  the  decline  of  Trade 
obftrudts  Agriculture,  and  the  decay  of  this 
ruins  Trade,  till  the  nation  will  be  unable  to 
fupport  either. 

It  ought  to  be  ferioufly  confidered,  and  at- 
tended to,  what  we  have  fo  often  inculcated, 
that  fo  long  as  this  dearth  of  every  thing  con- 
tinues, as  it  is  likely  to  do,  the  very  refources  of 
this  nation  may  be  cut  off,  both  in  its  Trade 
^nd  Manufactures ;  we  may  purchafe  foreign 
commodities  by  Trade,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
reigning  luxury,  but  cannot  expedl,  that  they 
will  take  ours  at  fuch  prices,  to  pay  for  them. 
The  balance  of  Trade,  which  is  already  fufpeded 
to  be  againft  Bn'tam,  will  then  be  fuch  a  drain, 
that  the  nation  may  foon  have  no  money  left. 
This  there  appears  to  be  no  way  to  prevent, 
but  to  reduce  the  immoderate  price  of  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life  by  fome  means  or  other.  Jf 
that  cannot  be  done  by  fome  other  expedient, 

it 
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it  will  foon  occallon  a  general  outcry  for  a  repeal 
of  the  bounty  on  Corn  exported,  if  not  of  the 
exportation  with  it,  as  it  feems  already  to  have 
done  ;  and  thefe  may  indeed  become  necelTary, 
unlefs  the  nation  is  jfecured  againft  the  ruinous 
ftate,  with  which  it  feems  to  be  threatened. 
Notwithftanding  any  advantages  that  have  been, 
or  may  be,   received  from  the  exportation  of 
Corn,  die  only  ufe  of  it  is,  to  maintain  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land,  and  not  their  rivals  or  enemies ; 
the  exportation  is  only  allowed  for  that  purpofe, 
in  ord*"r  to  fupply  ourfelves  better  and  cheaper 
by  means  of  it ;  but  if  it  once  comes  to  be  fo 
dear,  that  it  interferes  with  the  home  confump- 
tion,  and    with    Trade    and   Manufadlures,  it 
fhould  be  prohibited.     The  exportation  is  only 
allowed  to   encourage  the   Farmers   to    grow 
Corn,  and  to  render  it  cheap  ;  which  if  it  does 
not  do,  fome  other  regulation    fhould  be  made 
for   that  purpofe.     In   doing  this,  equal  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  difcourage  the  Farmers 
to  grow  Corn,  nor  to  hurt  the  people  by  the 
price.     Now  to  obtain  both  thefe  ends,  if  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  reduced 
from  five  to  four  [hillings  a  quarter,  and  the 
exportation  price  from  forty-eight  to  forty  (hil- 
lings,   for  the  reafons  above-mentioned  i*  that 
fhilling  deducted  from  the  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation, (liould  be  given  as  a  bounty  on  the 
home  confumption,  either  of  tbr.t  or  any  other 
grain,  which  may  be  more  profitable  for  the 

*  Ibidem. 
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farmers  to  grow,  and  for  the  nation  to  confume: 
— It  fhould  always  be  confidered,  that  it  is  only 
the  exportation  of  wheat  and  malt  that  are  of 
any  great  fervice  to  this  nation  ;  the  exportation 
therefore  of  other  forts  of  grain  fhould  be  pro- 
hibited, in  order  to  fupply  the  home  confump- 
tion  with  them,  and  to  increafe  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  malt,  which  is  fo  much  more 
confiderable  and  more  valuable.  Such  a  pro- 
hibition of  barley,  rye  and  oatmeal  may  at  lead 
be  proper,  till  the  nation  is  fupplied  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  them  for  a  general  coniump- 
tion  at  home,  which  it  is  not  at  prefect. 

Now  if  this  is  done,  if  the  bounty  on  wheat 
is  reduced  from  five  to  four  (hillings,  and  the 
exportation  of  rye,  barley  and  oatmeal,  is  pro- 
hibited, it  will  make  a  faving  of  35j774/«  a. 
year,  in  the  bounty  nov/  paid  on  exportation  ; 
which  may  be  added  to  the  tax  on  dogs  and  hor- 
fes,  and  given  for  a  bounty  on  the  home  con- 
fumption  of  Corn  ;  either  to  the  grower,  or  to 
the  confumer,  whichever  may  be  thought  mofb 
expredient.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  re- 
ceives it,  they  will  both  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

From  this  flate  of  the  whole,  the  propofed 
tax  and  bounty  may  be  flated  and  accounted  for 
in  fome  fuch  manner  as  the  following,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  that  may  be  deemed  moil  proper; 
and  that  from  the  known  quantities  of  Corn 
confumed  for  food  in  Efiglandj  which  have 
been  carefully  computed  by  our  praifed  author 
on  the  Corn  Trade,  as  they  are  here  flated, 
leaving  out  the  odd  numbers. 

To 
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To  ftate  this  tax  and  bounty  at  the  lowe4 
rate,  it  feems  to  be  the  following. 


Dr.  Bounty  on  Corn  confamed. 

Qrs. 

£.■ 

Jtye        1,000,000  at  2  s.  6  d. 

125,060 

Barley     1,000,000       2  s. 

100,000 

Oats        1,700,000       IS.  8d, 

141,666 

Total      3,700,000  366,666 
Per  Contra  Cr. 

Tax  on    250,000  coach  and  faddle  horfes  at  1 1.  250,000 

250,000  draught  horfes  at  10  s.  125,000 

1,000,000  dogs  at  5  s.  250,000 


625,000 
Bounty  on  Corn  dedu^  366,666 

Remains  for  taxes  oft  necefTary  articles  258,334 

But  as  this  tax  on  horfes  would  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  reduce  their  numbers,  for  which  it  is 
mofi:  wanted  and  intended,  it  (hould  be  raifed 
at  leaft  to  forty  fhillings  a  head  on  horfes  kept 
for  pleafure  5  unlefs  fome  higher  tax  may  be 
deemed  necefTary  for  that  purpofe,  as  it  feems 
to  be :  and  that  would  afford  a  greater  bounty 
on  Corn,  if  requilite  j  which  we  cannot  think 
it  will  be,  as  the  bounty  here  propofed  is  equal 
to  that  on  exportation,  and  is  1 5  per  cent,  on 
the  value  *. 

At 

*  The  bounty  on  rye  exported  is  three  fhillings  and  fix- 
pance  a  quarter  j  barley  two  Ihillings  and  fixpence  ;  oat- 
meal 
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At  this  rate  the  tax  and  bounty  will  fland  as 
follows. 


Dr.  Bounty  on  Corn  confuined. 

Qrs. 

Rye         1,000,000  at  3  s. 
Barley     1,000,000      2  s.  6  d. 
1,700,000 


Oats 
Total 


2S 


3,700,000 


Per  Contra  Cr. 

Tax  on    250,000  coach  and  faddle  borfes  at  2 1. 
250,000  draught  horfes  at  10  s. 
ijOOOjOOo  dogs  at  ^s. 


Bounty  on  Corn  dedu£l 

Saving  of  Bounty  on  Corn  exported 
Total  for  taxes  on  neceiTary  articles 


I' 

150,000 
125,000 
170,000 

445,000 


500,000 
125,000 
250,000 

875,000 

445,000 

430,000 
35,000 

465,000 

But 


meal  t'>vo  fliiliings  and  fixpence  :  and  as  two  quarters  of  oats 
make  but  one  of  oatmeal,  the  bounty  of  two  (liillings  on 
the  Corn  would  bs  four  {hillings  a  quarter  on  the  meal, 
which  is  a  very  high  bounty,  and  nigh  equal  to  that  oa 
wheat,  which  is  but  five  fliillingS  a  quarter.  To  make 
oatmeal  equal  to  barley,  the  bounty  on  it  ftiould  be  but 
two  (hillings  and  fixpence  a  quarter,  and  one  (hilling  and 
three  pence  on  oats ;  but  this  bounty  is  allowed  on  oat- 
meal, as  it  feems  to  be  the  food  moft  generally  ufed  and 
coveted  by  woikmen,  where  they  cannot  afrord  to  pay  for 
wheat;  although  barley  is  rather  cheaper,  and  mi2,ht  be 
pore  encouraged  by  giving  a  lefs  bounty  on  oatmeal.     A 

O  boanty 
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But  as  plough  horfes  appear  to  be  highly 
prejudicial,  they  fhould  be  taxed  as  high  as 
thole  kept  for  pleafure,  if  not  higher,  after 
the  farmers  have  had  time  allowed  to  provide 
oxen,  which  might  be  in  three  or  four  years ; 
now  if  we  fuppoie  there  are  100,000  of  thefe, 
at  4.0  s.  a  head,  they  would  raife  the  tax 
150,000/. ;  which  would  ferve  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  befides  thofe  propofed,  as  it  would  allow 
a  fciving  of  61  ^,000  /.  per  anniim^  after  paying 
a  bounty  on  half  the  Corn  confumed  in  the 
kingdom. 

How  far  this  would  anfwer  the  other  end 
propofed  in  taking  off  the  taxes  on  the  necefj'ary 
articles  of  daily  conjumption^  as  well  as  in  allow- 
ing a  bounty  on  Corn,  will  appear  from  the 
follov.'ing  accounts  of  them.  The  fums  here 
mentioned,  as  far  as  we  can  diftinguifh  them  in 
the  accounts  of  the  revenue,  from  the  other 
articles  with  which  they  are  blended,  feem  to 
exceed  the  duties  on  the  neceffary  and  daily 
confumption  j  and  are  more  than  twice  or  thrice 

bounty  on  fprat  fliould  be  equal  to  that  on  rye,  as  they  are 
both  winter  grains,  and  occupy  the  ground  for  the  year; 
but  barley  and  oats  only  for  half  a  year.  But  although 
that  will  probably  be  fown,  when  it  comes  to  be  known, 
we  have  made  no  allowance  for  it,  as  it  is  not  confumed, 
no  more  than  buckwheat ;  which  if  they  come  to  be  ufed, 
would  only  lower  the  confumption  of  the  others,  on  which 
a  bounty  is  here  accounted  for;  that  is,  for  the  whole  con- 
fumption of  the  nation  for  all  forts  of  Corn,  except  wheat; 
which  is  fufficiently  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  export- 
ation,  and  fhould  be  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

as 
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as  much  as  the  taxes  on  what  Is  confumed  by 

the  labourers,  tradefmen,  and  poor,  who  are 

chiefly  to  be  regarded, 

£' 

Duty  on  Salt  -■     ■•  160,000 

Candles  — —  "*■  140,000 

Soap • ■  40,oco 

Leather  < •         90,000 

Coals  "■  • •  60, coo 

Beer,  fuppofe  »— — .  ^  -.  50,000 


540. 000 
Saving  of  tax  on  dogs  and  horfes  615,000 

Remains  for  the  intereft  of  the  unfunded  Debts,  7 

or  other  ufes  .^_  —  |    75^0-0 

This  is  Upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  plough 
horfes  would  be  100,000;  but  as  their  num- 
ber, it  is  hoped,  would  be  reduced  by  the 
tax,  fo  the  number  of  horfes  may  be  many 
more  than  we  have  computed  them,  and  are 
daily  increaiing,  as  they  are  hkely  to  do,  not- 
withftanding  fuch  a  tax;  many  reckon  there 
are  not  lefs  than  a  million  in  the  kingdom,  a 
tax  on  which  would  raife  a  million  and  a  half 
a  year,  exempting  thofe  which  are  neceflary. 
Now  if  that  or  any  fuch  thing  could  be  done, 
of  what  fervice  might  it  not  be  to  this  nation, 
both  in  paying  the  intereft  on  the  unfunded  and 
other  public  debts,  and  in  lowering  the  duties 
and  impofitions  on  trade,  as  well  as  the  necef- 
faries  of  life. 

In  a  trading  nation  like  this,  nothing  what- 
ever fliould  be  taxed  but  lands,  houfu^  articles 

O  z  of 
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of  luxury^    or   perfonal   and  aBual  property^ 
when  that  becomes  neceflary.     To  lay  duties 
on   trade,   or  taxes  on  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
which  fo  much  affedl  it,   particularly  the  moft 
profitable  branches  of  trade,   the  manufadfures 
of  the  kingdom,  is  to  tax  your  property  before 
you  get  it,  which  is  the  way  never  to  have  it. 
To  fee  taxes  laid  on  fuch  neceflary  articles  of 
life  as  thofe  here  mentioned,  when  fuch  pre- 
judicial articles  of  pleafure  as  horfes  go  free,  is 
a  reproach  to  any  trading  nation,  and  may  be 
the  ruin  of  this.     By  thefe  means  it  is  to  be 
fufpeded,  that  this  nation,  whofe  very  being 
depends  upon  trade,  may  be  a  lofer  by  it ;  and 
that  the  v&ft  balance  which  is  againfl  Britain 
in  mod  parts  of  the  world,  with  1,300,000/. 
a  year  conftantly  going  out  of  it  for  nothing, 
may  drain  the  nation  of  all  the  treafure  it  has. 

To  obtain  fo  many  and  fignal  advantages,  if 
it  were  only  to  take  off  thefe  taxes  on  the  ne- 
ceflary articles  of  daily  confumption,  which  are 
iifed  by  every  one,  and  are  neceflTary  even  for 
the  poorefl: ;  which  raife  the  price  of  labor, 
enhance  the  value  of  all  its  produce,  render  our 
manufa(ftures  fo  dear  that  we  cannot  vend 
them,  and  occaflon  a  dearth  even  of  the  moft 
abfolute  necefl"aries  of  life,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  ;  to  be  relieved  from  fuch 
a  heavy  and  daily  burden,  we  fay,  to  preferve 
tlie  trade  and  manufadures  of  the  kingdom,  to 
lave  the  nation  from  ruin  by  that  means,  and 

to 
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to  keep  thoufands  from  ftarving,  who  would 
fcruple  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  dogs  and  horfes  ? 

The  other  and  principal  end  propofed  by 
this  tax  and  bounty  was,  to  relieve  the  diftrefles 
of  the  poor,  and  to  fupply  the  labourers,  tradef- 
men,  and  manufaifturers,  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
and  how  far  they  may  anfwer  this  end  alfo,  will 
appear  from  this  account  of  the  quantity  of 
Corn,  which 

The  people  of  England  annually  confume  in 
food,  viz. 

Qrs. 

Wheat  —  —  —  3,750,000 

Rye  —  —  —  i,Goo,oco 

Barley         —  —  1,000,000 

Oats  —  —  — "•  1,700,000 


Total  (which  is  10  bulhels  a  head  per  annum)      7,450,000 

One  half  —         ■  3>725)000 

Paid  a  bounty  on         ■■     ■  ■         —         —  3,700,000 

Thus  the  tax  propofed  would  pay  a  bounty 
on  half  the  Corn  confumed  in  the  kingdom  5 
and  as  that  bounty  is  2  i.  6  d.  on  a  quarter  of 
Corn,  take  one  fort  with  another,  which  is 
worth  175.  8f/.,  it  is  a  feventh  part  of  the  vaiue> 
or  I  ^per  cent.  ^  confequently,  this  bounty  would 
maintain  half  the  people  in  the  kingdom  for 
nigh  two  months  in  the  year  on  free  cod  ;  and 
would  fupply  all  the  Labourers,  Workmen,  and 
Manufadurers,  with  bread,  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year  for  nothing  ;  which  would 
very  much  reduce  the  price  of  their  labor,  and 

of 
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of  every  tiling  they  make,   while  they  them- 
lelves  might  get  a  better  living  by  them. 

Moreover,  one  half  of  the  Corn  confumed 
in  the  kingdom  is  fixteen  times  as  much  as  is 
exported,  the  export  being  but  a  thirty-fecondth 
part  of  the  confumption  *;  therefore,  this 
bounty  on  the  home  confumption  would  ex- 
ceed that  on  exportation,  as  fixteen  to  one  j  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  advantage  to  the  land-* 
ed  interefcj  and  to  the  Farmers,  as  well  as  to  the 
trading  and  manufaduring  intereft  of  the  king- 
dom, which  the  other  bounty  on  exportation 
difcourages  ^  it  would  encourage  and  promote 
Agriculture,  by  which  fuch  a  number  of  people 
are  both  bred  and  maintained  ;  by  which  the 
red  are  fupplied  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
the  nation  is  chiefly  fupported.  Now  to  obtain 
thefe  advantages,  befides  all  the  others  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  be  of  this  iignal  fervice  to 
their  country,  who  would  fcruple  to  pay  forty 
or  fifty  fhillings  a  year  for  their  dogs  and  hor- 
fes  ?  Every  one  who  wifli  well  to  their  country, 
or  even  confult  their  own  intereft,  would  defire 
and  petition  for  fuch  a  tax,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  thofe  grievous  and  ruinous  taxes, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  on  every  morfel 
of  bread  they  put  in  their  mouths,  and  every 
thing  elfe  they  ufe  j  which  coft  them  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  as  the  taxes  amount  to,  heavy  as 
they  are  j  this  they  may  fee,  among  many  other 

\ 
'*  See  the  Tra£ls  on  the  Corn  Trade,  p.  144. 

inftances, 
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inflances,  by  the  late  additional  tax  on  beer ; 
which  has  been  highly  complained  of,  not 
only  on  that  account,  but  as  that  is  the  only 
(drink  of  our  Labourers  and  Workmen,  and 
feems  to  be  fo  neceiTary  for  them  in  this  climate, 
that  they  cannot  perform  their  labour  without  it. 
They  who  can  afford  to  keep  dogs  and  hor- 
fes,  may  well  afford  to  pay  forty  or  fifty  fliillings 
a  year  for  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  ;  when  great 
numbers  are  unable  to  live  by  paying  fuch 
heavy  taxes,  and  high  prices,  for  every  thing 
which  they,  or  their  children,  put  in  their 
mouths,  and  are  daily  obliged  to  ufe. — As  dogs 
and  horfes  raife  the  price  of  Provifions  to  fuch 
an  heighth,  the  frugal  and  induflrious  Tradef- 
man  is  by  that  means  obliged  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  Fox-hunters,  Racers,  and 
others ;  and  the  very  poor,  and  even  the  beg- 
gars, pay  for  the  coaches  of  the  richefl:,  in  every 
morfel  of  bread  they  eat  5  which  they  might 
much  better  afford  to  do,  were  it  in  any  thing 
elfe.  To  make  dogs  and  horfes,  therefore, 
relieve  thefe  burdens  on  the  poor,  is  only  to  put 
the  faddle  on  the  right  horfe.  They  who  keep 
them  fliould  confider,  that  it  is  the  poor  who 
maintain  the  rich,  and  make  their  fortunes. — A 
few  idle  Gentlemen,  who  do  nothing  but  live 
on  the  reiV,  and  keep  dogs  and  horfes,  are 
hardly  to  be  confidered  in  a  ftate,  otherwife 
both  they  and  their  country  will  foon  come  to 
be  of  very  little  confideration. — For  want  of 
employment  and  bread,  and  from  the  exceflive 

dearnefs 
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dearnefs  of  every  thing,  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
defert  the  country ,  after  v/hich  the  Gentlemen 
muft  provide  for  their  dogs  and  horfes  them- 
felves. — This  nation  lofes  fo  many  people  in  its 
many  large  towns  at  home,  v^hich  increafe  fo 
faftj  in  its  foreign  Trade,  and  many  Plantations 
abroad,  which  have  been  lately  extended  in 
climates  that  feem  to  be  calculated  to  deftroy 
its  people  J  that  it  will  foon,  in  the  way  it  goes 
on,  have  no  people  left,  unlefs  the  poor  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  can  find  a  fubfiflence,  at  a 
cheaper  rate. — -This  feems  already  to  have  hap- 
pened in  Ireland^  and  will  foon  be  the  cafe  in 
Rngland.  —  The  enormous  expences  of  this 
nation,  in  foreign  articles,  extirpate  the  poor, 
and  are  very  ill  fuited  to  its  circumftances. — It 
might  be  eafy  to  mention  only  a  few,  among 
many,  belides  dogs  and  horfes,  which  cod  at 
leafl:  four  or  five  millions  a  year,  as  much  as  all 
the  public  debts  amount  to. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  this  tax  would  afford  a 
bounty  on  one  half  of  the  Corn  confumed  in 
the  kingdom,  and  confequently  for  all  the  La- 
bourers, Tradefmen,  Manufacturers,  and  Poor, 
who  would  at  the  fame  time  be  relieved  from 
thofe  ruinous  taxes  on  the  articles  of  dally  con- 
fumption,  which,  with  the  high  price  of  Fro- 
vifions  that  is  daily  riiing,  threaten  the  total 
ruin  of  this  nation  -,  fuch  a  general  and  public 
benefit,  which  has  been  fo  long  wanted,  and  fo 
much  delired,  mufl  be  looked  upon  as  an  ad- 
vantage infinitely  greater,  than  any  incon- 
venience 
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venience  that  may  arifefrom  a  tax  on  clogs  and. 
horfes;  efpecially  as  that  tax  would    be    the 
greateft  benefit  in  itfelf,   were  it  not  appropri- 
ated to  thefe  fignal  fervices  3  and  is  only  a  tax 
on  the  unnecelTary  articles  of  luxury,   intended 
to  defray  a  public  and  neceflary  charge,  which 
they  create.     This    would    ftill   be  of  much 
greater  fervice,  not  only  to  the  public  in  general, 
but  to  every  individual   in  the  kingdom,  as  ic 
appears  to  be  the  only  probable,  if  not  poiTible, 
method  of  reducing  the  prefent,  and  preventing 
the  future  much  higher   price  of  Proviiions; 
which   is  fo  loudly  complained  of  by  all,  and 
feverely  felt  by  many.     Such  a  tax  and  bounty 
would,  in    a    word,  relieve  the   dillreifes    of 
thoufands,  give  bread  to  the  poor,  and  plenty  to 
the  rich;  would  increafe  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  the  nation,  enlarge  the  Agriculture  of  the 
kingdom,   and  fave  its  Trade  from  declining, 
its  Manufactures  from  decaying,  and  the  nation 
from  ruin. 

And  there  can  be  no  more  proper  nor  feafon- 
able  time,  if  ever  fuch  another  opportunity  may 
offer,  to  do  thefe  lignal  fervices  for  the  nation, 
than  when  all  feel  the  bad  effects  of  the  want 
of  them,  and  may  be  fatisfied  of  their  condition 
by  fuch  a  fenfible  convidion.  It  has  been  fuf- 
pedled,  that  this  nation  never  fees  any  thing, 
but  when  (he  feels  it  ;  fo  that,  if  this  oppor- 
tunity is  fuffered  to  flip,  we  may  forget  and 
negled:  the  fituation  we  are  in,  till  it  is  pafl  re- 
P  trieving  i 
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trieving  ',  and  may  cry  out  again,  when  we  are 
unable  to  help  ourfelves.  If  any  branch  of 
Trade,  the  Corn  Trade,  or  any  other,  is  once 
loft,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  recovered  again.  Trade 
once  loft  is  like  a  rapid  river,  which  takes  an- 
other courfe,  and  is  not  to  be  brought  back  to 
its  former  channel.  But  by  thefe  frequent 
prohibitions  of  the  Corn  Trade,  the  nation 
lofes  its  cuftomers ;  and  by  fuch  a  high  price 
for  Manufad:ures,  it  will  have  none. 

By  what  other  methods  thefe  great  and  de- 
fired  ends  are  to  be  obtained,  we  know  not. 
If  any  may  be  more  fortunate  in  finding  out  a 
remedy  for  fuch  dangerous  and  growing  evils, 
let  them  declare  their  fentiments,  with  freedom 
and  candour,  as  we  have  done,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country,  and  welfare  of  mankind.  To 
neglect  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  is  to  aban- 
don the  nation  in  its  greateft  exigencies ;  an4 
to  flatter  our  hopes  with  nothing  but  tempo- 
l^ary  expediviv. ;  is  to  difappoint  it. 


PART 
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FROM  the  foregoing  difcourfe  it  appears, 
that  Agricuhure  is  of  the  greatefl  confe-* 
quence  to  this  nation,  in  fupplying  it  with  peo- 
ple, of  which  it  ftands  in  fo  great  need,  as  well 
as  in  maintaining  them ;  that  the  people  o^ Eng' 
land2iY&  only  bred  in  the  country,  and  not  in  the 
cities  or  large  towns;  that  by  reforting  to  the 
towns,  and  deferting  the  country,  as  they  have 
done  of  late,  they  appear  to  decreafe  in  num- 
bers ;  and  that  by  thefe  means  we  have  not 
Hufbandmen  fufficient  to  fupply  the  kingdom 
with  Provilions,  at  a  moderate  and  reafonable 
rate,  which  is  a  great  caufe  of  their  dearth : 
And  it  has  been  faid,  that  this  nation  has  not  a 
fufficient  nuriiber  of  people,  for  its  many  other 
extenfive  concerns  both  at  home  and  abroad  j 
that  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  hardly  con- 
tainsland  enough  to  maintain  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  people  for  thefe  purpofesj  and  that  there 
is  no  way  either  to  prevent  this  lofs  or  decreafe 
of  people,  or  to  recruit  the  want  of  numbers, 
but  by  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
Agriculture*  Thefe  are  matters  of  the  utmofl: 
confequence,  on  which  the  very  being  of  this 
nation  may  depend  3  and  which  therefore 
would  r^^uire  a  more  particular  confideration, 
and  difcudion.  had  we  time  or  room  for  them 

P  2  here: 
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here  :  But  as  fuch  very  important  and  intereH- 
ing  concerns  ought  not  to  be  negleded,  we  can- 
not but  add  fome  farther  thoughts  on  that  fub- 
ject,  which  wss  foreign  to  our  chief  defign, 
however  it  appears  to  concern  the  nation,  and 
to  merit  attention,  as  much  as  any  other  part 
of  it ;  and  to  be  the  great  argument,  although 
generally  unknown,  which  fliews  a  much 
greater  neceflity  for  extending  the  Agriculture 
of  the  nation,  and  relieving  the  general  dearth 
of  every  thing,  than  feems  to  be  apprehended. 

To  determine  thefe  points,  the  firft  thing 
neceflary  is,  to  know  the  num.ber  of  people  ia 
the  kingdom  ;  for  which  we  haye  no  certain 
rule  but  from  the  number  of  houfes,  and  of 
thefe  we  have  lately  had  fo  particular  and  exadt 
an  account,  from  an  adual  numeration  of  them 
for  the  tax  on  windows,  that  it  feems  to  be 
entirely  fatisfadory,  and  to  determine  the  pre- 
fent  number  of  people  in  E?2gland  with  fome 
certainty,  which  v/as  never  before  done.  The 
only  doubt  remaining  is  about  their  number  in 
former  times,  and  whether  they  decreafe  or  not. 
Now  this  doubt  chiefly  ariles  from  a  computa- 
tion of  the  number  of  houfes  given  to  Dr. 
Brakenridge^  as  is  above  mentioned,  from  an 
vinknown  office,  which  had  got  an  account  of 
them,  in  order  to  lay  an  intended  tax  in  1710  ; 
that  makes  the  number  of  houfes  and  of  people 
to  have  been  much  the  fame  at  that  time,  as 
they  axe  at  prefent  j  and  as  that  agrees  with  the 
more  certain  account  taken  from  the  vv^indow 

tax. 
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tax,  It  feems  not  unreafonable  to  conclude,  that 
they  both  confirm  one  another,  and  that  the 
number  of  people  is  as  great  at  prefent  as  for- 
merly. 

But  this  account  in  1710  feems  to  be  con- 
tradidted  by  another  in  1692,  taken  from  a 
numeration  of  the  houfes  for  the  tax  on  hearths; 
the  firfl  makes  the  number  of  houfes  then  in- 
tended to  be  taxed,  but  729,048,  to  which  one 
fourth  is  added  for  cottages,  and  that  makes  the 
whole  number  911,310;  whereas  the  account 
in  1692  makes  the  whole  number  of  houfes 
I,i7:;,95i :  Thefe  accounts  therefore  make  the 
number  of  houfes  264,641  lefs  in  1710  than  in 
1692,  as  we  have  faid  ;  whereas  there  is  all  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  great  numbers  of  fo- 
reigners who  came  into  England^  after  the 
Revolution,from/Z5/^?W,  Germany ^zwdi  France^ 
between  thefe  two  periods  here  mentioned, 
might  have  increafed  the  number  of  people; 
or  at  leaf!:  that  they  did  not  decreafe  upwards 
of  a  million  and  an  half  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  as 
they  muft  have  done,  if  we  allow  both  thefe 
accounts  to  be  genuine.  Thus  there  mufl  be  a 
miftake  either  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
accounts,  and  the  quefiion  is,  which  is  mofl 
to  be  relied  upon  ? 

As  for  the  account  in  171  o,  it  is  given  to  us 
from  an  office,  we  know  not  from  what,  nor 
how  tliey  came  by  it;  whether  it  was  from  a 
computation,  as  is  mofl  likely,  for  a  tax  that  vvas 
only  intended,  but  never  laid,  or  from  an  acflual 

nume- 
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numeration  of  the  houfes ;  neither  does  it  ap- 
pear, how  many  houfes,  or  of  what  denomina- 
tion, may  be  included  in  that  lift  of  thofe  which 
were  only  intended  to  be  taxed;  fo  that  we  can- 
not tell  for  certain,  what  tlie  tax  might  have 
cleared,  if  it  had  been  laid,  and  confequently 
we  muft  be  very  uncertain  of  the  number  of 
houfes  at  that  time.  And  that  this  was  adually 
the  cafe,  appears  from  the  numeration  of  the 
houfes  in  1758  for  the  window  tax,  which 
makes  the  number  of  cottages  282,429,  where- 
as by  t^is  computation  of  them  in  17 10,  they 
were  but  182,262,  which  is  a  difference  of 
upwards  of  100,000  only  in  the  cottages; 
when  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  there 
could  be  fuch  a  difference  between  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  feem  formerly  to  have  had 
fmaller  houfes,  or  more  cottages,  than  at  pre- 
fent.  Thus  it  appears,  that  this  account  in 
17 10  muft  have  been  only  an  uncertain  com- 
putation, and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
number  of  people  at  that  time,  and  much  lefs 
before.  The  only  thing  that  has  given  credit 
to  it,  is  the  known  ability  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  made  fo  good  a  ufe  of  it,  and  com- 
puted the  number  of  people  from  it  at  that 
time,  as  they  appear  to  be  in  the  prefent ;  but 
that  was  only  from  chance  and  accident,  and 
not  from  the  certainty  of  the  account,  which 
may  be  very  erroneous,  for  the  time  in  which 
it  was  taken,  however  it  agrees  with  the  pre- 
fent ;  fo  that  from  this  account  we  cannot  be 

certain. 
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certain,  whether  the  people  increafe  or  de- 
creafe,  however  we  may  learn  their  prefent 
number. 

The  account  in  1692,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  is  liable  to  none  of  thofe  objed:ions  and 
uncertainties,  which  app,ear  in  this  of  1710. 
The  houfes  were  then  actually  numbered  for 
the  tax  on  hearths,  as  they  were  in  1758  for 
the  window  tax,  fo  that  thefe  two  are  by  far 
the  moft  likely  to  determine  tl^e  number  of 
people  at  that  time  and  the  prefent,  and  to  de- 
cide this  queftion  concerning  their  decreafe  j  of 
which  that  able  hand  who  compute*  their 
numbers  in  17 10  was  not  apprifed.  It  is  in- 
deed fufpe(fted  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Tradts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  whofe  accuracy 
and  judgment  are  fo  confpicuous  in  the  whole 
performance,  that  this  account  of  the  number 
of  houfes  in  1692  might  have  been  from  a 
computation  of  Dr,  Haliey,  and  is  not  there^ 
fore  to  be  relied  upon  ;  whence  he  concludes, 
that  the  number  of  houfes  in  England  feems  to 
have-been  the  fame  for  this  century  paft  j  which 
opinion  we  (hould  likewife  be  of,  could  we 
fee  any  room  for  fufpedling  any  fuch  uncertain 
computation  of  their  number  in  1692,  which 
account  feems  rather  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
adlual  numeration  for  the  tax  on  hearths,  as  that 
was  then  known.  Mr.  Hoiightojt,  indeed,  who 
gives  this  account,  tells  us  in  the  preceding  let- 
ter, that  he  had  the  account  of  the  number  of 
apres  in  England  from  fuch  a  computation  of 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Hcilky,  but  mentions  none  fuch  for  the 
houfes ;  of  which  he  gives  a  Hft,  and  that  of 
the  number  in  each  county,  as  if  it  v/ere  from 
fuch  an  adual  numeration,  rather  than  any  un-. 
certain  computation.  If  he  had  the  account 
from  any  fuch  calculationj  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  mentioned  it,  as  he  does  the  other 
for  the  number  of  acres ;  or  at  leaft  it  was  a 
great  omiffion  in  him  not  to  have  done  it.  The 
doubt  is  only  to  be  folved  by  an  account  of  the 
number  of  houfes  which  paid  the  hearth-tax, 
of  which  v/e  can  find  none  but  this,  as  it  is 
above-mentioned  *.  Unlefs  fome  other  account 
is  to  be  had,  we  mail  look  upon  this  in  1692, 
to  be  much  more  certain  than  that  in  171  o, 
and  to  give  a  more  certain  account  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  people  in  the 
prefent  and  former  times. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  be  pretty  certain 
of  the  number  of  people  in  Rngland  at  prefent, 
from  the  number  of  houfes  taken  in  1758, 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  like  account  in  1756, 
when  the  inhabited  houfes  were  but  961,578, 
as  we  have  faid  above.  As  for  th«  number  of 
people  to  a  houfe,  it  is  generally  found  to  be 
fix,  and  that  from  an  obfervation  that  every 
marriage  produces  four  children  j  thus  a  houfe 
or  family  confifts  of  two  adults,  two  youths, 
and  two  children,  which  is  found  to  be  the 
proportion  of  people  according  to  their  ages. 
Some  indeed  have  made  a  doubt  about  inmates, 

*  Page  II, 
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pr   fervants    and  lodgers .3     but  as    thefe   mud: 
belong  to  fame  family  in   which    they    were 
horn,     they    do    not    make    the    number    of 
people  more   than  fix  to  a  houfe,  or  family, 
wherever  they   may   refide.      From  thefe   ac- 
counts therefore,  the  number  of  people  in  E^ig- 
land  cannot  be  more  than  five  millions,  itv^n 
hundred  and  odd  thoufands,  as  we  have  made 
them  above ;  and  as  it  is  very  probable,  they 
were   nigh    1,300,000    more    in    1692,    they 
muft  have  decreafed    very    confiderably  lince 
that  time.     Such  a  decreafe  of  people  indeed 
feems  to  be  unavoidable  from  their  great  con- 
courfe  to   the  towns,  in  which  they  decreafe 
very   faft ;  and  as  the  country  is  thereby  de- 
ferted,,  we  cannot  have  loft  lefs  in  that,  than  a 
million  and  a  half  within  a  century,  and  per- 
haps two  millions ;   efpecially  if  we  confider, 
how  many  go  abroad,  and  are  taken  off  by  the 
army  and  navy,    at  the  fame   time  that  they 
flock  to  the  towns. 

Jf  we  could  at  the  fame  time  determine  the 
number  of  people  in  Scotland ^  we  might  know 
the  whole  number  in  Great  Britain ;  but  of 
thefe  we  find  no  certain  account,  if  it  be  not, 
that  in  Scotland  they  are  not  computed  to  be 
above  a  million  and  a  half;  and  as  thefe  com- 
putations generally  exceed  the  truth,  they  may 
probably  be  fewer  *  3  but  of  this  a  more  ceitain 

*  This  computation  is  made  by  Tcmphjnan,  who  at  the 
fame  time  makes  the  number  of  people  in  England  eight 
lYiilhons,  and  in  Ireland  but  one  millicn. 

Q^^  account 
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account  might  be  had  from  the  window-tax", 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure.    Thus 
if    we    allow    5,700,000    for   Englmid^    and 
1,300,000  for  Scotland^    there  are  but  feven 
millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain ;  or  feven 
millions  and  a  half  at  moli.     In  Irelaiid  again 
they  are  reckoned  to  have  not  above  a  million  ; 
which  makes  the  whole  Britijlj  nation  at  home 
but  eight  millions,  or  eight  millions  and  a  half 
at  mofl  J  which  is  but  half  as  many  as  there  are 
in  France.     This  mull:  appear  to  be  but  a  fmall 
number  to  manage  and  condud  the  many  im- 
portant concerns  of  this  nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  both  in  Europe,  Ajia,  Africa,  and 
America  \   and  to  defend  and  fecure  the  many 
extenfive  territories  which  the  nation  pofTefTes 
in  them  all,  or  to  people  a  tenth  part  of  them  \ 
fo  that  it  would  abundantly  appear,  what  we 
have  fo  often  inculcated,  that  this  nation  wants 
nothing  more  than  people.     Some  will  perhaps 
fay,  that  it  ftands  in  greater  need  of  money; 
but  people  will  always  make  money,  and  bring 
both  wealth  and  power  to  a  nation  ;  efpecially 
where  they  have  fo  many,  and  fuch  fruitful 
funds  to  cultivate. 

This  feems  to  fuggeft  three  queftions  of 
no  fmall  importance,  which  are,  if  the  people 
of  Britain  are  io  few,  from  what  does  it 
proceed  ?  how  may  they  be  increafcd  ?  and 
how  many  people  might  this  ifland  main- 
tain ?  This  laft  may  eafily  be  determined  from 
the  contents  of  the  whole,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  that  is  requifite  to  maintain  every  perfon. 

Now 
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Now  Engla?jd  contains  49,450   fquare  miles, 
according  to  Templema?i%    furvey  j    and    as    ^ 
fquare  mile  makes  640  acres,  the  contents  of 
the    whole    are  31,640,000  acres  j    but   Dr. 
Halley,  in  the  computation  above-mentioned, 
makes  it  to  contain  but  29  millions  of  acres  5 
and  as  the:  maps  ufed  by  him  were  probably 
more  corred  than   thofe  o^  Moll,  from  which 
'Templeman  computed  his  furvey  of  the  globe, 
the  lafl:  may  be  nigheft  the  truth.     The  quan- 
tity of  land  that  every  perfon  in  a  country  may 
require  to  provide  them  in  food  and  raiment, 
with  all  other  neceflaries  and  fuperfluities,  is 
more  uncertain  j  and  mufl  differ  according  to 
the  foil  and  climate,  and  manner  of  living.    Of 
this,  we  have  met  with  onlv  one  account  from 
obfervation  in  England^  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Houghton  in  his  huftandry,  who  makes  it  four 
acres ;  and   obferves,  that   this   quantity   is  al- 
lowed for  cottagers    by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and   is   commonly  affigned  them  -j-.     By  this 

com- 

f  Every  perfon  requires  fo  much  land  iox  Corn  and  other 
vegetable  food  ;  for  beer,  or  other  drink  \  for  ar.imaJ  food  ; 
for  cloathing;  and  they  cannot  do  without  tools,  which 
muft  come  from  the  land ;  befides  fuperfluities  in  dogs  and 
horfes,  gardens,  paries,  foreiis,  &c.  To  which  if  we 
add  Timber,  Iron,  Hemp,  Flax,  &c  ;  firewood,  fencinir, 
hedge-rows,  &c;  the  quantity  of  fuur  acres  for  every  per- 
fon, including  all  thewafte  ground?,  will  not  appear  to  be 
very  great  in  England,  where  the  expence  of  living  is  fo 
immoderate. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  in  which  this  is  fo  well 
known,  or  may  be  fo  well  determined  by  ample  experience, 

0^2  '  as 
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computation  of  four  acres  for  every  pcrfon,  in- 
cluding the    wade  lands,  Rnglaiid   would  not 

as  in  China;  where  many  circumftances,  neccflary  to  de- 
termine th<;  quantity  of  land  chat  every  perfou  in  a  country 
requires,  are  to  be  met  with;  but  not  in  any  other  country 
we  know.     For,   i.  that  couniry  has  been  aiS^ually  fur- 
vcyed  ;   2.  the  people  were  nctaally  numbered  after  the  'Tar- 
tar  conquefi;   3.  they  have  no  foieign  trade,  but  muft  fub- 
fift  upon  the  produce  of  their  lands,   which  they  h^'-e  cul- 
tivated to  a>  great  a  hcighth  as  the  art  of  man   fujigefts, 
and  far  beyond  any  thins  that  is   to  be  fecn  in  Europe,  hy 
all  accounts;  4.  the  country  has  for  many  centuries  con- 
tained as  many  people  as  it  will  well  maintain,  infomqch 
that  many  are  fcraitned  for  a  fubfiflence,  and  whole  nations 
are  obl!j,ed  to  live  on  the  waters,  and  have  not  fo  much  as 
a  habitation  on  the  land.     Now,   upon  the  numeration  of 
the  people,  there  were  found  to  be  60  millions  of  fencible 
rr.en  between  twenty  and  fixty  years  of  age,  which  cannot 
be  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  people,  efpecialiy  as  great  num- 
bers of  f.iterati,   Mandarins,  Bonzes    foldiers,  the  nations 
who  live  on  the  water,  were  all  exempted  out  of  this  Luf" 
irum,  and  are  vaftly  numerous  ^^  the  number  of  people  muft 
therefore  be  at  leaft  500  miilioiis,  as  they  ar?  commonly 
reckoned  :  and  from  the  furveys  of  the  country  "it  appears 
to  contain  about  800  niillijns  of  acres ;   which  mflke  t^^'o 
acres  and  two  thirds  for  each  pcrfon.     Now  if  weconfidcr 
the  o;rcater  fertility  of  the  foil  and  climate ;  the  many  na- 
tural productions  unknown    in   Europe,    Vi^hich    ferve  for 
food;  the   much  greater  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  th? 
more  frugal  way  of  living ;  and  that  they  keep  few  or  no 
hoifes,  gardens,  park-,  torefts,  or  even  a  hedge-row,  and 
eat  their  dogs,  Sec  this  quantity  of  two  acres  and  two 
thirds  mufi:  appear  to  be  equal  to  fjur  acres  in  England,  if 
not  more.      Yet*  Chrr^a,  how  vaftly  extctided  and   fruitful 
'  it  may   be,  is  yet  infufHcieni:  to  maincain  its  inhabitants. 

*  Jn  order  fo"-  the   Chrneje  to  be  liippy,  it  wer;^  neceflary 
'  that  they  polTefTed  a  country  four  times  as  large  as  their 

*  own. — A  third   part  of  them   would  eftcem   themfelves 

*  happy,  if   rhey  had  only  rice   enough   to  fubfiit   upon/ 
gravels  of  thijefuits.   Vol.  i,  p.  81. 
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maintain  above  8  rnillions  of  people,  as  there 
are  but  32  millions  of  acres  in  the  kingdom  at 
mod.  This  agrees  with  the  computation  of 
Dr.  Brcikenridge,  who  allows  three  acres  for 
every  perfon,  and  fuppofes,  that  a  fifth  part  of 
the  country  is  wafte  land,  fo  that  there  are  but 
25,300,000  acres  tit  to  cultivate,  which  would 
maintain  8,430,0  o  people  *.  Now  as  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  England  is  nigh  fix  millions, 
the  whole  country  would  not  maintain  above 
two  millions,  or  two  millions  and  an  half,  at 
nioft,  more  than  it  now  contains.  And  as  a 
great  part  of  it  is  uncultivated,  feemingly  as 
much  as  would  maintain  that  additional  number 
of  people,  the  lands  in  culture  are  not  much 
more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  the  prefent  in- 
habitants, and  not  nigh  fo  many  as  the  nation 
requires  for  its  many  concerns  and  extenfive  ter- 
ritories both  at  home  and  abroad.  Therefore, 
the  keeping  of  fuch  a  number  of  horfes,  which 
flarve  and  extirpate  the  people,  mufl  be  much 
jnore  prejudicial  to  this  nation,  than  any  feem 
to  imagine,  or  than  we  have  reprefented  it.  By 
that  means,  it  will  be  impoliible  for  this  nation 
ever  to  have  as  many  people  as  it  requires ; 
more  efpecially  if  they  would  at  the  fame  time 
export  Corn,  which  the  people  mufl  require 
for  their  own  ufe.  Accordingly,  though  the 
lands  in  England  are  cultivated  with  nothing 
but  Corn,  yet  they  do  not  produce  above  one 

*  Philcfophical  Tranfadiorjs,  Vol.  xlix.  p.  278. 
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thirty-iixth  part  more  than  the  people  make  and 
coniume;  that  being  the  proportion  between  the 
export  and  the  growth,  including  the  feed.  From 
all  thefe  confiderations,  it  abundantly  appears, 
how  neceffary  it  is  for  this  nation  to  extend  its 
Agriculture,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  hor- 
fes  }  and  that  horfes  muft  prohibit  the  expor-* 
tation  of  Com ^  as  we  have  faid  above. 

iVs  for  the  other  Britijh  ifles ;  the  greateft 
part  of  Scotland  is  fo  barren,  and  the  climate  fo 
rainy  in   the  V/efi  Highlands^  that  Corn  very 
often  will  not  ripen  in  it,  fo  that  it  would  main- 
tain but  few  people ;  it  is  reckoned,  not  much 
above  two  millions,  or  2,200,000  -f-.     Thus 
the  iiland  of  Great  Britain  would  not  maintain 
above  ten  millions  of  people,  or  twelve  at  moft; 
about  half  as  many  more  as  are  in  it.     But  as 
Ireland  is   more  fruitful,  and    contains    about 
17,500,000  acres,  allowing  four  for  each  per- 
fon,  as  in  England^  fince  the  country  is  as  fruit- 
ful, if  not  more  fo,  it  would  at  that  rate  main- 
tain 4,400,000  people  J  and  the  whole  Britifh 
ides  about  fifteen  millions,  or  iixteen  at  mofl:, 
nigh  twice  as  many  as  they  now  contain.  From 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  confiderations,  it 
appears,  how   neceffary  it  is  for  this  nation  to 
improve  Ireland^  if  flie  would   have  people  to 
defend  her  many  and  extenfive  dominions  j  that 
is  like  the  taking  in  of  wafte  and  uncultivated 
lands,  of  which  you  are  in  the  greateit  want^ 

t  Id.  ibid. 
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that  kingdom  is  not  reckoned  to  contain  above 
a  million  of  people,  whereas  by  improving  that, 
and  extending  your  Agriculture  in  England,  you 
might  maintain  at  leaft  five  or  fix  millions  of 
people  more  than  you  have  in  thefe  two  king- 
doms alone.  And  this  may  be  the  more  necef- 
fary,  as  France  contains  88  millions  of  acres, 
and  by  their  more  frugal  way  of  living  on  vege- 
table food,  although  the  country  is  not  fo  fruit- 
ful as  Ejjglaridy  it  would  maintain  not  lefs  than 
22  millions  of  people,  nigh  half  as  many  more 
as  they  have;  although  that  is  not  above 
fix  millions  more  than  the  Britijh  ifles  might 
maintain,  if  they  were  duely  cultivated,  and  that 
for  the  reafons  given  above  *. 

Now  as  England  would  not  maintain  above 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  people,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  never  was  cultivated,  it  would  plainly 
appear,  that  there  never  were  eight  millions  in 
it,  according  to  the  common  computation  :  and 
from  this  likewife  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  people  cannot  be  greater  than  we  have  made 
them.  This  likewife  increafes  the  doubt,  whe- 
ther there  were  feven  millions  of  people  in  E?2g' 
land  at  the  Revolution.  From  this  fome  will 
be  apt  to  infer,  that  we  cannot  have  loft  a  mil- 
lion and  an  half  or  tv/o  millions  of  peopleJn  the 
country,  as  we  have  faid  ;  but  it  would  rather 
appear,  that  we  cannot  have  loft  lefs,  fince  that 
number  at  leaft  is  maintained  by  Trade  and  the 
Plantations,  and  not  by  the  produce  of  the  land  ^ 

*  ^"f'  P-  ^'-  whicb 
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which  for  that  reafon  does  not  maintain  above 
four  millions  of  people,  and  but  half  as  many  as 
it  is  capable  of  doing. 

This  leads  us  to  confider  the  next  queflion, 
if  the  people  of  Britain  are  fo  few,  how  may 
they  be  increafed  ?  For  this  there  are  two 
ample  fields,  both  by  improvements  at  home, 
and  in  the  many  plantations  of  which  the  na- 
tion is  poflefled  abroad.  As  for  the  firft,  you 
will  find,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  advan- 
tages of  trade,  many  more  people  are  to  be 
maintained  by  agriculture.  To  live  by  trade,  is 
to  live  upon  others,  and  to  take  a  part  of  their 
fubfiilence  which  they  want  themielves,  or  to 
fupplythem  with  Manufadures  which  they  may 
make.  Hence  to  gain  wealth  by  trade,  you  fliould 
have  wealthy  people  to  deal  with,  otherwife 
you  can  get  no  riches  from  them.  The  great 
fund  for  improvement,  and  for  maintaining  of 
people,  is  therefore  upon  your  own  native 
land,  which  you  feem  to  negle(5t  for  others. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  countries  are  more 
or  lefs  opulent,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  which  is  the  great  fund  for  maintaining 
the  people  both  in  neceilaries  and  fuperfiuities, 
or  riches.  Our  writers  on  trade,  indeed,  who 
feem  to  be  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  tell 
us  the  dired  contrary,  and  that  all  countries 
are  more  or  lefs  opulent,  in  proportion  to  their 
trade,  as  may  be  feen  by  Holland  and  Venice, 
fay  they  :  but  we  do  not  take  thefe  to  be  coun- 
tries, they  are  only  ports  to  others,  and  that  to 

all 
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dl  the  moft  fruitful  countries  in  Europe,  from 
which  the  riches  and  fubliftence  of  thefe  trad- 
ing dates  proceed  ;  and  for  that  reafon  ^hty  arc 
as  precarious,  as  the   policy  of  the  ftates  on 
which  they  rely.     Were  it  not  for  the  great 
territorial  polTeffions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  their  income  would  be  as  inconiiderable 
as  their  country.     Thus  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain a  number  of  people  is  by  the  produce  of 
the  land,  and  agriculture  is  the  great  fource, 
both  of  population,  wealth  and  power.     The 
greatefl  potentates  on  earth  are  under  an  eternal 
fubje(5lion  to  the  plough,  and  they  are  mod 
powerful,  who  make  the  mofl:  and  beft  ufe  of 
it. 

^^Digna  manet  div'mi gloria  ruris. 

It  is  juflly  faid  by  a  very  great  judge, 
"  Such  as  our  employment  is  for  people,  fo  many 
will  our  people  be  *  j"  but  agriculture  maintains 
more  people  than  all  other  employments  put 
together,  and  none  can  be  maintained  without 
it.  It  likewife  breeds  people  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  affords  them  a  fubfiftence ;  and  as  thefe 
want  a  maintenance  from  the  land,  agriculture 
improves  itfelf,  by  the  people  whom  it  breeds, 
crefcitque  eundo.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
garded in  E?igJand,  as  it  appears  from  the  ob- 
fervation  above-mentioned  -f-,   which  is  there- 

*  Child  on  Trade, 
t  Page  15. 
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fore  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  this  nation^ 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  there 
are  no  people  bred  in  the  kingdom  but  by  agri- 
culture; by  which,  however,  they  increafe  fq 
faft,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  land  would  neither 
hold  nor  maintain  them,  were  they  to  be 
rightlv  empioved  in  hu{b?ndry.  Thus  there 
would  be  no  want  of  peopiC  either  in  Britain^ 
or  Ireland,  were  they  lo  follow  the  occupation 
of  hofbandnien,  and  to  cultivate  their  lands  in 
Corn  for  men,  inftead  of  grafs  for  bealls, 
V/ithout  that  ufe  of  the  lands,  which  is  fo  per- 
verted to  fupport  the  luxury  of  a  very  few,  this 
nation  will  never  be  able  to  breed  or  maintain 
half  the  people  it  wants.  The  Rcma?u  them- 
felves  never  Hood  in  fuch  i:eeu  of  a  kx  agraria, 
as  the  Englijh.  If  yon  v  culd  have  people  in 
Britain,  you  (liould  follow  the  example  of  y^v 
fan,  whicii  is  exadlly  in  tre  fame  fituation, 
confined  to  r^arrow  bounds  by  the  lea,  and  in 
wantof  lar.^I  to  maintain  a  number  of  people  i 
where,'  *  among  many  excellent  laws,  which 
f  relate  to  aG;riculture,  they  have  one,  by  vir- 
f  tuc  of  which,  whoever  doth  not  cultivate  his 
<  ground  for  the  term  of  one  year,  forfeits  his 
f  titk  and  poiTeffion  -^-^  and  they  are  at  as  great 
care  to  cultivate  their  lands  entirely  in  Corn, 
and  have  little  or  no  grafs  at  all,  by  which  they 
maintain  five  or  fix  times  as  many  people  as  are 
in  the  tiiree  Briiijh  iiles,  although  the  three 
Jfles  of  'Japan  are  not  fo  large,    nor  nigh  fo 

f  Kcmpfer's  H'lRory  of  yapan.  Vol.  I.  p.  i2r. 
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iTuitfuL  This  number  of  people  they  are  able 
to  maintain,  by  impiovemenr:;  in  agriculture 
^hich  arc  unknown  in  Europe,  however  great 
we  reckon  ours  to  be  ;  and  by  living  almoft  en- 
tirely on  vegetable  food  ;  whereas  in  Engknd 
we  breed  fo  raany  beafts,  that  we  extirpate 
the  people  by  ihem. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  wanted  to  procure  a 
fufficient  number  of  people  in  Britain,  and 
that  very  foon,  bu^  'o  employ  'hem  in  a  propei* 
manner;  V'/hich  would  render  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners  totally  unneceffary,  although 
that  is  otherwif::  deemed  to  be  much  wanted. 
For  this  pu^pofe  the  land  fhould  be  appropri- 
jated  only  to  fuch  ufes,  as  contribute  to  the  Sup- 
port of  mankind.  Corn  fhould  be  the  chief 
and  almoll  only  produce  of  the  country.  This 
is  likewife  the  proper  improvement  for  Irelaiid^ 
and  the  way  to  increafe  the  number  of  people. 
By  that  means  aifo  the  nation  might  preferve 
the  Corn  Trade,  which  is  otherwife  likely  to 
be  loft;  and  v/ould  be  as  great  a  prejudice,  as 
many  reckon  it  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation, 
were  we  to  have  as  many  people  in  it  as  are 
wanted.  It  would  be  impoffible  for  this  na- 
tion to  maintain  nigh  as  many  people  as  it  re- 
quires, and  at  the  lame  time  to  export  Corn. 
That  only  becomes  an  advantage  from  the  want 
of  people  to  confume  it,  which  we  can  never 
have  without  plenty  of  Corn,  nor  even  without 
the  employing  of  people  to  raife  it.  But  the 
breeding  and  fupporting  of  a  number  of  people 
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by  that  means  would  be  a  much  greater  advan- 
tage to  the   nation,    snd    particularly    to   the 
landed  intereft,  than  the  exportation  of  Corn. 
A  number  of  people  would  render  Corn  and 
land  much  more  valuable  than  they  are.  The  ex- 
portation therefore  is  only  allowed  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  in  order  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture, till  the  people  come  to  be  fo  numerous 
by  it,  that  they  may  confume  all  the  Corn  that 
the  country  produces.     Tliey  would  then  find, 
that  a  fupply  from  Ireland^  which  it  is  very 
capable  of  producing,  would  be  the  greatest 
advantage   to  this  nation ;    and  is  indeed  ab- 
folutely  necellary  to  maintain  half  the  people 
that  are  wanted  in  'England.     For  this  reafon 
we  (hould  encourage  the  Corn  Trade  in  Ireland, 
in  order   to    promote  the   agriculture   of  the 
country,  as    much  and  rather   more   than  in 
England.     That  may  be  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  trade  from  fiilling  into  the  hands  oi  France^ 
v^^hen  there  are  fuch  frequent  prohibitions  of  it 
in  E?i.gla?jd.     It  is  a  fure  maxim  in'  trade,  fays 
a  very  good  judge  *,  all  covet ^  all  kfe.     This 
feems  to  be  the  proper  improvement  for  Ire* 
land,  which  is  fuitable  both  to  the  foil  and  cli- 
xnate,  and  neceflary  for  the  welfare  and  fupport 
•f  the  whole  nation,  if  it  would  ftudy  to  have 
as  many  people  as  it  wants  and  requires.     But 
inftead  cf  that,  they  there  slfo  turn   the  befl 
Corn  lands  into  grafs,  and  .ftarve  and  extirpate 
•the  people  v/ith  cattle,  as  they  do  in  England 

*  Sir  Joftah  Child. 
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xvith  liorfes.  By  that  means  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  their  labor  in  agricul- 
ture j  they  thereby  become  fo  poor  and  mi- 
ferable;  the  country  is  depopulated,  and  does 
not  contain  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  that  it  is 
capable  of  maintaining. 

Another  caufe  of  the  want  of  people  in  Ire^ 
Jaj2d\s  the  fowing  of  Hemp  and  Flax  j  which 
is  lookt  upon  as  a   great  improvement,  as  it 
mav  no  doubt  be  in  fuch  a  foil  and  climate, 
where  the  people  are  fo  few ;  but  f:>  long  as 
they  convert  their  lands  to  that  ufe,  they  will 
never  have  any  number  of  people.     Hemp  and 
Flax  deftroy  the  bed  Corn  lands,  and  deprive 
the  people  of  bread,  wherever  they  are  fowed. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
live  upon  potatoes,  as  the  very  befl  Corn  lands 
are  not  only  occupied,  but  totally  exhaufted, 
by   Hemp  and  Flax  j  and  they  buy  Corn  for 
fo  few  ptople  in  fuch  a  fruitful  country.     By 
fuch  a  method  of  agriculture  you  will  never 
maintain  peop'-^"    bu:  extirpate  them,  as  much 
as   hy    keepiiig  of  cattle    and    horfes   inftead 
of  them.     It    is    to    thefe   two    caufes   that 
the    depopulation    of    Ireland    feems    to   be 
chiefly  owing.     This    we    may    learn    from 
the  example  of  the  TJkrain,  and  parts  adjacent, 
thofe  rich  and  fruitful  countries,    which  for- 
merly overran  all  TLitrote^v^\\^x\  the  people  made 
nothing  but  Corn  ;  but  by  the  planting  of  fuch 
quantities  of  Hemp  and   Flax,    as  they   now 
make,  they  have  hardly  any  people  in  them, 
^  gn4 
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and  can  never  maintain  any  number  upon  thefe 
poifonous  weeds,  which  deprive  them  of  Corn 
to  eat.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  moft  of  the 
landlords  in  England  will  not  fuffer  their  lands 
to  be  fown  with  Hemp  or  Flax,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds  an  acre.  However  this 
nation  may  want  thofe  commodities,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  foil  and  climate  are  both  fit  to 
produce  them,  yet  Britain  is  obliged  to  expend 
great  fums  for  them,  and  can  never  have  them 
of  her  own  growth,  without  a  much  greater 
iofs  in  people,  than  they  are  worth.  For  the 
fame  reafon  thefe  iflands  will  never  produce  any 
quantities  of  Timber,  Irony  Pitchy  T^ar,  Pot- 
ajhy  and  many  other  valuable  and  neceflary 
commodities.  Thefe  the  nation  is  deprived  of 
for  want  of  land,  and  of  many  others  by  the 
climate. 

Thus,  befides  people,  Britain  wants  many 
of  the  moft  valuable  and  neceffary  commodities^ 
Not  to  mention  Wine  and  Oil,  fhc  has  neither 
Hemp,  Flax^  Silk  nor  Cotton,  the  manufac- 
tures of  which  are  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  the 
woollen. — She  has  not  even  E^ool,  to  carry  on 
that  great  branch  of  her  Trade  and  manufac- 
tures.-— She  is  without  that  neceffary  article  of 
Iron,  and  is  obliged  to  import  two  or  three  and 
thirty  thoufand  tons  a  year,  when  (he  makes 
but  fourteen  thoufand  of  her  own — And  not- 
withftanding  the  great  occafion  the  nation  has 
for  trade  and  navigation,  yet  Britain  produces 
neither  miteriais  for  Jhip- building,  nor  naval 
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fiores  J  but  is  obliged  to  import  great  quantities 
of  the(e  froiTi  fo  .'^n  countries,  at  the  fame 
time  that  mod  of  her  fliips  are  built  in  the 
plantations,  and  large  fupplies  of  naval  ftores 
come  from  thence.— It  is  upon  thefe  and  the 
like  con-ji'iodities,  that  this  nation  expends  its 
treafurc  lo  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions 
a  year,  which  might  be  all  faved  by  getting 
them  from  the  plantations ;  befides  all  the  ad- 
yantages  of  the  navigation,  virhich  are  equal  to 
half  thdr  value. 

Thus  Britain  is  a  country  of  manufadures 
without  materials— a  trading  nation  without 
corrjmodities  to  trade  upon — and  a  maritime 
povver  without  either  naval' ftores,  or  materials 
For  fi:;ip-building. — It  is  this  fituation,  that  ren- 
ders both  trade  and  plantations  fo  eflentially  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  fupport  of  this  nation,  as  well 
as  agriculture.  By  thefe  as  .many  people  are 
perhaps  maintained  in  Britain^  as  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  lands.  It  is  faid  by  a  very  good 
j'udge,  that  *'  every  EngliJJmian  in  the  plan- 
*'  tations  creates  employment  for  four  at 
**  home  * ;"  but  if  we  only  fuppofc,  that  every 
perfon  there  employs  one  at  home,  the  three 
millions  of  people  we  have  in  America^  with 
\Afia  and  Africa,  will  almoft  maintain  as  many 
in  Britain,  which  are  nigh  half  the  people.  And 
as  the  colonies  increafe  lb  faft,  if  you  find  em- 

f  Child  on  Trade<, 
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ployments  for  them,  to  fupport  the  nation  at 
home,  and  make  them  mutually  Supply  one 
another,  the  manner  of  doing  which  was  the 
iirfl  defign  of  this  difcourfe,  you  might  have 
twice  as  many  people  in  Britain,  as  the  land 
would  maintain.     By  that  means  Britain  might 
vye  v/ith  all  its  enemies  and  rivals,  and  main- 
tain more  people  than  all  France,     It  was  not 
for  nothing,  therefore,  as  many  who  do  not 
underftand  trade  would  perfuade  themfelves,  that^ 
this  nation  endeavoured  to  defend  and  fecure  her 
polleffions  abroad.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  trade,  that 
fo  many  people  flock  to  the  towns  in  Britain, 
which  are  entirely  fupported  by  it ;  the  chief 
and  mod:  profitable  branches  of  which  are  to 
the  plantations.     Were  it  not  for  thefe  advan- 
tages of  trade,  both  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing towns  of  England,    and  efpecially  this 
capital,  would  dwindle  and  go  to  decay,  much 
fafter  than  they  have  throve ;  and  the  people 
would  decreafe  in  them  likev^^ife,  more  than 
they   appear   to   have   done   in   the   country. 
This  kingdom  would  fufFer  ftill  more  in  its 
finances,  v\^hatever  bad  (ituation  they  may  al- 
ready be  in.     The  three  articles  of  Tobacco, 
Rice,  and  Fiji?  alone,  bring  in  a  ballance  of 
trade  to  Britain  of  at  leaft  a  million  a  year ; 
not  to  mention  fugar,  fhips,  naval  ftores,  and 
many  other  articles  which  fhe  both  vends,  and 
requires  for  her  own  ufe  ;  without  which  this 
nation  would  foon  be  drained  of  every  farthing 
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of  money  it  has;  and  might  be  Infulted  by 
every  fiOiing  veflel  upon  her  own  coafts. 

If  thefe  things  are  confidered,  this  nation 
could  not  fubiift,  as  an  independent  Itate, 
without  her  colonies ;  and  would  neither  be 
able  to  maintain  any  number  of  people  at 
home,  nor  to  defend  herfelf  again  ft  her  ene- 
mies abroad.  We  need  only  mention  what 
happened  in  the  year  1718,  when  the  Swedes 
and  Ruffians  leagued  together  to  deprive  Britain 
oi naval Jiores,  and  would  allow  none  to  be  ex- 
ported out  of  their  dominions,  but  in  their 
own  (hips,  and  at  their  own  exorbitant  prices; 
which  muft  foon  have  ruined  the  trade  and  na- 
vigation of  this  kingdom  :  But  proper  meafures 
being  concerted  for  getting  thofe  necelTary  ar- 
ticles from  the  colonies,  they  w^ere  immedi-' 
ately  attended  with  the  defired  fuccefs,  and 
Britain  had  not  only  a  fufficient  fupply  for  her 
own  ufe,  but  great  quantities  to  export ;  by  that 
means,  pitch  and  tar  fell  from  the  exorbitant 
price  of  three  pounds  a  barrel,  which  the  north- 
ern powers  had  fet  upon  it,  to  fifteen  fliillings 
a  barrel,  and  other  naval  (lores  in  proportion  *  ; 
befides  which  this  nation  ftands  in  as  great  need 
of  many  other  as  neceflary  and  ufeful  articles, 
which  are,  or  might  be,  as  ealily  obtained 
from  the  colonies  *.  Let  thofe  therefore  who 
would  fay,  that  the  colonies  muft  be  the  ruin 
of  this  nation,  confider  its  condition  and  fitu- 

*  See  Gee  on  Trade, 
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ation  ;  if  they  are,  it  can  only  be  by  their  mif- 


management. 


From  this  we  may  fee  both  the  ufe  of  colo- 
nies, and  the  defign  and  intent  of  fettling  them  > 
which  is,  to  fuppiy  the  nation  with  fuch  com- 
modities as  (he  has  not  of  her  own,  and  to 
purchafe  their  neceffaries  from  Britain  by  that 
means.  They  fhould  fupply  their  mother 
country  with  the  materials,  of  which  fhe  has 
few  or  none  of  her  own,  and  get  their  manu- 
factures for  them.  By  that  means  they  would 
aid  and  affift,  and  fupport  one  another  j  their 
conneclVion  and  dependance  would  be  mutual 
and  reciprocal,  and  confequently  lafting  and 
fecure.  It  is  by  fuch  aneftabhlhment,  and  by 
that  alone,  that  Britain  can  either  reap  the  be- 
nefit, or  preferve  the  allegiance  of  her  colonies, 
or  that  they  can  fubfifi:  by  a  dependance  upon 
her.  If  they  were  to  be  eftablifhed  on  fuch  a 
footing,  their  allegiance  and  dependance  would 
be  as  fecure  and  lafting,  as  the  advantages 
reaped  by  it  would  be  great  and  beneficial. 
When  the  colonies  make  fuch  commodities  as 
are  wanted  in  Britain,  of  which  there  ace 
many,  they  depend  upon  her  for  the  vent  of 
thefe  their  produ(Sls,  on  which  they  rely  for 
their  daily  fubfiftence  -,  and  as  Britain  is  the 
befl  market  in  the  world  for  fuch  commodities, 
that  makes  their  dependance  their  interefl,  and 
interefl:  rules  the  world.  The  colonies  which 
make  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain,  could 
not  fubfifl  without  her  5  they  who  make  noF>e 
I.  cannot 
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cannot  live  by  htr.  This  is  therefore  the  way 
both  to  govern  the  colonies,  to  fecure  their  alle- 
giance and  dependance,  and  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  them.  Many  indeed  think  of  nothing  but 
keeping  them  in  fubjediion  by  the  rules  and 
power  of  government ;  but  the  firfl:  thing  to 
be  conlidered  in  governing  any  people  what- 
ever, is,  how  they  are  to  fubiift  under  that 
government,  without  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  either  in  awe  or  order. 
A  few  flaple  commodities  would  govern  the 
colonies,  much  better  than  all  the  laws  or  re- 
giilations  that  were  ever  thought  of,  and  none 
can  be  effedual  without  them.  So  long  as  they 
produce  nothing  wanted  in  Britaiuy  they  can 
never  live  under  her  government,  without 
great  complaints  on  both  fides ;  they  cannot 
then  vend  their  produd:s  in  Britain^  on  which 
they  rely  for  a  fubfiftence,  and  muft  depend  on 
other  powers  for  the  chief  part  of  their  fupport, 
as  we  have  faid  above. 

But  notwithftanding  the  many  colonies  which 
this  nation  has,  very  few  people  in  Britain  feem 
to  know  what  a  colony  is,  or  flaould  be,  and  are 
flill  lefs  acquainted  with  thofe  in  North  Ajnerica. 
Colonies  fhould  live  merely  by  their  Agriculture ^ 
without  either  Manufadures,  or  Trade,  but 
what  is  confined  to  their  Mother  Country  ^  a 
way  of  living  of  which  there  are  no  inftances  ia 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  which  for  that  reafon 
is  fo  little  underfi:ood.  To  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  that  manner,  merely  by 
ihe  produce  of  lands,  requires  ten  times  more 

S  2  land 
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land   than  many    would   allow   them,    while 
the  colonies  in  North  America  have  not  above 
a  tenth  part  of  what  many  people  imagine.  They 
are  limited  both  on  tne  North   and  Weft  by 
chains  of  barren  mountains,   one  beyond  an- 
other, which  confine  them  to  a  very  narrow  flip 
of  land  along  the  fea  coaft.  Within  thefe  bounds 
all  our  colonies  make  but  three  different  and 
diftind  countries,  and  thofe  of  no  great  extent. 
The  four  northern  colonies  are  exadlyfuch  an- 
other country  as  Scotland^  and  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  j  the  foil  is  as   poor,  and  the  climate 
much    worfe.  — 'The  two  Tobacco    colonies, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  adjacent  to  thefe,  are 
about  as  large  as  one  half  of  England,  and  not 
fo  large  as  In /and, -^Thc  two  Southern  or  Rice 
colonies,  Nort/j -and  South  Carolina,  are  a  little 
larger   than  Englcmd,  but   as  barren  and  un- 
bealthful,  as  this  is  the  reverfe  of  both.- — Thus 
the  Britijh  Plantations  in  North  America  make 
three  different  countries,    the   Northern,    the 
Middle,  and  Southern  colonies,  which  may  be 
compared   to  the  three   Britifi  ifles  at  home, 
and  ^re  about  as  large  *.— Of  this  it  is  but  a 

very 

*  From  a  careful  examination  of  their  feveral  furveys, 
and  a  comparifon  of  them  with  the  obfervations  of  the  lon- 
gitude and  latitude,  too  long  to  be  hereinfirrted,  it  appears, 
that  New- En  gland  and  New-Tor  k,  which  are  one  and  the 
fame  country,  divided  only  by  a  row  of  trees  marked  in  the 
woods,  or  a  little  brook,  make  about  three  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  two  of  latitude,  or  about  i6,oco  fquare  miles; 
below  the  barren  mountains  which  furround  them  both  in 

Ihs  North  and  Weft  i  and  if  we  take  all  the  mountain*  out 

of 
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very  fmali  fpot,  that  produces  any  thing  for 
Britain ;  not  much  more  than  a  few  Tobacco 
plantations  which  have  been  lately  fettled  in  the 
middle  colonies  (the  reft  being  worn  out  with 
that  exhaufting  weed)  and  the  Rice  Grounds  or 
Swamps  of  Carolina,  which  are  fo  unhealthful, 
that  they  deftroy  more  people  than  they  are  per- 
haps worth,  efpecially  to  this  nation,  which 
wants  nothing  more  than  people,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. — The  climate  in  the  Northern,  and 

the 

of  this,  which  are  fo  barren  that  they  are  quite  bald  on  top, 
and  hardly  produce  a  tree  or  a  bufh,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  foil  and  climate,  it  would  reduce  them  to  a  much  nar- 
rower compafs. 

New  Jerfey,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  Pennfylvania^ 
below  the  mountains,  which  are  likewife  one  and  the  fame 
country,  make  two  degrees  of  latitude,  and  two  of  longi- 
tude, or  about  11,000  fquare  miles ;  this  makes  27,000 
fquare  miles  for  the  four  Northern  colonies;  and  Scotland^ 
by  Templemari's  Survey,  contains  27,794. 

Virginia  Tin^  Maryland  again  make  one  country,  lying  on 
Che/apeak  Bay,  which,  with  the  many  large  rivers  that  fall 
into  it,  are  at  leaft  a  third  part  of  the  country  for  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fea,  and  if  we  dedu£t  thefe,  the  whole  con- 
tains about  24,OCO  fquare  miles. — By  the  accurate  furveys 
of  Lord  Fairfax's  territories  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  it 
is  but  115  miles  broad  from  Cbefapeak  Bay  to  the  mountains 
in  a  ftraight  line  ;  and  it  cannot  be  more,  fince  they  reckon 
but  140  miles  on  a  crooked  road. 

North  and  South  Carolina  are  as  large  as  all  the  other 
fix  taken  together,  below  the  mountains,  and  contain  about 
51,000  fquare  miles,  with  the  beft  ^^xt  oi  Georgia.  This 
makes  102,000  fquare  miles  for  all  the  eight  colonies.  If 
we  allow  them  105,000,  which  is  the  dimenfions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  it  is  as  much  as  they  contain, 
and  of  that  a  great  part  is  perfedly  barren. 

The 
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thebarrennefs  of  the  foil  in  the  Southern,  render 
theiTi  unfit  to  produce  any  thing  of  confequence, 
that  this  nation  wants  from  them,  that  is,  for 
Bntifh  colonies. — It  is  only  from  the  4ifl:  to  the 
36th  degree  of  latitude,  or  from  the  town  of 
New-Tor k  to  the  middle  of  North  Gzro///?^,  that 
we  meet  with  a  tolerable  good  foil  and  climate  in 
all  that  Continent,  on  this  fide  of  the  mountains 
which  furround  them  ;  and  of  that  it  is  not 
one  half  that  produces  any  thing  for  Britaiti. — 
If  we  go  beyond  this,  either  to  the  North  or 
South,  the  lands  grow  worfe,  till  they  end  in  bare 
rocks,  covered  with  fnow,  in  the  one,  or  barren 
fands,  fcorched  with  the  fun,  in  the  other;  if  it 
be  not  here  and  there  in  a  fpot  upon  the  fide  of 
a  river,  no  broader  than  a  handkerchief.^ — -No 
part  of  that  Continent  is  fit  for  Agriculture,  to 
the  northward  of  the  43d  degree  of  latitude, 
as  would  appear  from  a  due  account  of  it; 
and  even  there  it  does  not  produce  Corn  to  eat, 
in  the  befi:  part  of  it,  for  the  few  people  who 
are  already  in  it.— The  Southern  parts  again  are 

The  Britijh  dominions  in  North  America^  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  contain  about  i,6oo,oco  fquarc 
miles  at  moft ;  of  which  one  half  is  conftantly  frozen,  and 
docs  not  produce  fo  much  as  a  tree,  or  a  bufh,  or  a  blade  of 
grafs ;  two  thirds  are  uninhabitable  for  the  fame  reafon  ; 
and  three  fourths  of  thefe  territories  will  not  produce  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  at  leaft  by  Agriculture.  It  is  only  the 
remaining  fourth  part  that  is  fit  to  cultivate,  and  of  that 
our  colonics  poflefs  but  a  fourth  part,  or  a  fixteenth  part  of 
the  whole;  and  cannot  well  extend  their  fettlements,  fo  as 
to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  with  Britain^  till  they  pafs  the 
mountains  which  furround  them,  and  fettle  on  the  M'tjpjjtfpu 

rather 
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father  worfe,  as  they  deftroy  more  people  than 
they  are  worth  to  this  nation  ;  and  human  nature 
is  not  fit  to  undergo  the  JIavery  of  Flaiiters,  in 
fuch  intemperate  and  unhealthfal  climes  and 
fituations,  if  we  knew  what  either  of  them 
were. 

This  is  in  general  a  view  of  the  Britijli  colo- 
nies in  North  America^  which  muft  be  known 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  as  many 
pretend  to  be.  To  give  a  particular  account  of 
^ny  one  of  them,  would  require  a  treatife  of  it- 
felf,  as  we  know  by  experience.  A  due  account 
of  the  climate  of  North  America  alone  would 
require  a  much  longer  treatife  than  the  one  we 
write.  But  unlefs  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
that,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  colonies  is  but 
dark  ignorance ;  and  ferves  only  to  millead 
many,  and  to  deceive  and  difappoint  the  nation. 
The  intereft  of  the  nation  in  the  colonies  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their  ftaple  commodities,  as 
thefe  do  upon  the  foil  and  climate ;  without  a 
due  knowledge  of  thefe,  therefore,  we  can  form 
no  judgment  concerning  the  colonies,  and  much 
lefs  of  the  intereft  of  this  nation  in  them.  But 
if  we  were  fo  much  as  to  enter  into  an  account 
of  any  one  of  thefe,  or  a  defcription  of  the  co- 
lonies, they  would  make  the  tail  of  this  dif- 
courfe  much  longer  than  the  body. 

To  live  merely  by  Agriculture,  and  to  purchafe 
all  their  neceflaries  by  the  produce  of  it,  as  all  co- 
lonies fhould,  and  would  do,  if  they  could,  is 
much  more  difficult  in  fuch  a  foil  and  climate  as 
North  America,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 

world  ^ 
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world  j  it  is  fo  difficult,  that  it  is  abfolutely  im- 
pradlicable  in  many  of  them  j  while  thefe  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  obliged  to 
fublifl:  in  that  manner.  To  live  by  planting,  as  it 
is  called,  or  by  the  making  of  their  prefent  flaple 
commodities  for  Britain,  it  is  found  from  daily 
experience  in  the  Tobacco  colonies,  where  they 
have  hitherto  fubfifted  in  that  manner,  that  a 
Planter  fhould  have  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
every  Labourer ;  where  they  are  reduced  to  lefs, 
they  are  foon  obliged  to  leave  off  that  manner  of 
living ;  that  quantity  of  land  is  required  not  only 
to  produce  their  ftaple  commodities,  and  tofupply 
them  with  freQi  lands  as  they  wear  out,  but  to 
afford  a  large  range  for  their  ftock,  which  fliould 
in  a  manner  maintain  themfelves,  while  thepeople 
beftow  their  time  and  labour  upon  their  ftaple 
commodities  for  Britain^  otherwife  they  cannot 
live  by  them  :  But  it  appears,  from  a  particular 
inquiry  into  the  number  of  people  and  quantity 
of  land,  that  in  many  of  thefe  colonies  they  have 
but  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  head ;  in  others  not 
above  twenty  ;  and  not  a  fufficient  quantity  in 
any  of  them,  to  live  jnereiy  by  making  Tobacco, 
Hemp  or  Flax,  ifitbenot  in  the  Southern  or  Rice 
colonies,  where  the  land  will  neither  breed  peo- 
ple, nor  produce  any  thing.  But  if  the  colo- 
nies thus  want  land  to  fubiift  by  their  Agricul- 
ture at  prefent,  that  is,  to  live  by  a  dependance  on 
their  Mother  Country,  what  can  we  exped  from 
them  in  tvi^enty  or  thirty  years,  which  foon 
come  about  in  a  nation,  when  their  numbers 
may  be  double  !  It  will  then  be  as  impradicable 

for 
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for  them  to  purchaCe  their  Manufacflures  fro;ii 
Britain^  or  to  Hve  in  that  ftate  of  dependance  011 
their  Mother  Country,  as  it  would  be  for  B?'itain 
to  purchafeall  the  Manufactures  (lie  ufcs,  without 
making  or  felling  any.    We  have  laid  above,  that 
the  people  o^  Britain  would  require  four  acres  of 
land  a  head  to  maintain  them,  and  in  North  Ame- 
rica ten  or  twelve  would  not  be  laiiicient  to  fub- 
ilft  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  reafons  before 
mentioned.  It  would  therefore  make  one  fmile, 
to  fee  '*  aqueftion  of  importance  propcfed  to  the 
**  public,"  in   which  it  is  alledged,   that  thefe 
colonies  might  live   on  an  acre  and  an  half  of 
land  for    each    perfon,    as    the  Komans,    Sa- 
bines y  and  we  know  not  who,  did  in  the  days 
of  yore,  it  is  pretended  (probably  on  rapine  and 
plunder)  j  and  that  thefe  colonies  may  fpoil  the 
manufactures   of   Britain    by   purchafing   too 
many  of  them  1     But  all  our  late  accounts  of 
the  colonies  feem  to  be  of  a  piece  with  this, 
to  be  as  wide  of  the  truth,  and  as  diredly  con- 
trary to  the  intereft  and  welfare  of  this  nation. 
To  confine  them  even  to  their  prefent  bound-, 
is  to  oblige  them  to  become  independant    of 
their   mother   country,   whether    they   will  or 
not.       And  this  is  the  more  to  be  regarded, 
efpecially  in  Britain,  as  the  people  in  the  co- 
lonies mult  increafe  and  muitipiy  much  fader, 
than  they  do  here  ;  fince  they  live  almofl  en- 
tirely by  their  agriculture,  the  only  fource  of 
population,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
which  we  have  been  fo  particular  in  explaining 
for  that  reafon. 

T  All 
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All  this  would  abundantly  appear  from  a 
due  account  of  tlie  co'onies,  of  the  foil  and 
climate  of  North  America,  and  of  what  they 
produce,  or  may  be  fit  to  yield  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nati  .n  ,  of  which  we  can  only  here 
give  a  general  view  j  the  particulars  mult  be 
referved  for  an  accciint  cf  the  prcpcrts  and  in- 
iercji  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  and  a 
particular  defcription  of  that  Continent,  com- 
pared with  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  by 
which  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  better  judge- 
ment concerning  it.  We  can  here  only  give  a 
general  view  of  their  ftaple  commodities,  on 
which  the  intereft  of  the  nation  more  imme- 
diately depends ;  from  which  it  will  appear, 
that  thefe  colonies  can  never  purchafe  their 
neceffaries  from  Britain^  or  fubfid  by  that 
dependance  upon  her,  by  the  prefect  ftate  of 
their  agriculture. — It  is  expedled,  they  fliould 
do  this  by  means  of  Tobacco,  Indigo ,  Hemp 
and  Flax,  which  are  the  mod  unihitable  to 
their  foil,  and  the  two  laft  to  the  climate,  of 
any  thing  almofl:  that  grows;  and  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  make  thele  or  any  other  produd:ions 
of  the  earth,  which  neither  agree  with  the  foil 
nor  climate,  the  flaple  of  any  country  what- 
ever.— Thefe  commodities  require  the  very 
beft  and  richeft  lands,  whereas  their  lands  are 
very  poor  and  mean. — Tobacco  is  one  of  thofe 
rank  and  poifonous  weeds,  which  only  grow 
on  rotten  loils  and  dunghills,  fuch  as  frefh 
wood  lands,  ard  will  not  thrive  on  any  others. 
— To  make  Tobacco,  Indigo,  Hemp  or  Flax, 

efpecially 
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erpeciallyon  their  lands,  requires  more  manure 
than  thofe  vile  commodities  are  worth,    and 
more  than  can  poflibly  be  had  for  them  in  the 
foil  and  climate  of  North  America,  which  pro- 
duce ^o  little  or  no  grafs. — The  length  and  fe- 
verity  of  the  winters  in  the  Northern  colonies, 
and  the  badnefs  of  the  pafturage  in  the  Southern, 
render  it  impracticable  to  maintain  flocks  of 
cattle  fufficient  to  manure  lands  for  thefe  com- 
modities, which  their  lands  will  not  produce, 
without  great  quantities  of  manure. — In  the 
northern  colonies  they  are  obliged  to  expend  their 
manure  on  their  Corn  and  grafs  grounds,  and 
have  none  to  fpare  for  Hemp  and  Flax  -,  in  the 
tobacco  colonies  that  weed  would  require  more 
manure  than  any  country  affords,  and  more  than 
all  the  cattle  and  horfes  in  Engla?id  yield ;  and 
in  the  fouthern  colonies  their  fcorching  fands  in 
a  hot  climate  will  not  take  manure,  by  which 
they  are  good  for  nothing,  and  much  lefs  to 
produce  fuch  commodities  as  thefe,  which  many 
think  fliould  be  their  ftaple. — Thefe  and  the 
like  commodities  rob  the  earth  of  all  the  nou- 
rishment  in   it,  and  all   the  manure  upon   it, 
while  they  afford  no  fuflenance  to  any  thing ; 
and  thereby  ftarve  both  man  and  beaft,  as  our 
Planters  complain  every  day,  while  we  are  lay^ 
ing  taxes  upon  them  here.^ — At  the  fame  time 
they  are  obliged  to  plant  Indian  Corn,  v/hich, 
by  its  great  fubflance  and  large  fpreading  root, 
exhauils  the  fubftance  of  the  earth,  as  much 
as   thefe   their  flaplc  commodities ;  and    both 
together  deprive  the  people  of  the  very  necef- 
T  2  faries 
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faries  of  life,  inftead  of  affording  them  a  fub- 
fiftence,  by  purchafing  their  necelTaries  from 
Britain,  as  many,  who  appear  to  be  totally  un- 
acquainted with  thofe  things,  imagine  they 
n^ould. 

By  thefe  means  their  lands  are  fo  exhaufled, 
that  they  do  not  produce  above  a  third  part  of 
what  they  ufed  to  do.  Formerly  they  made 
three  and  four  hogfheads  of  tobacco  a  fhare, 
that  is,  for  every  labourer,  where  they  cannot 
nov/  make  one;  and  they  ufed  to  have  fifty  and 
lixty  ba(hels  of  Corn  to  an  acre  of  land,  where 
they  now  reckon  twenty  a  good  crop.  Thus 
their  lands  do  not  produce  above  a  third  part  of 
what  they  did  formerly,  when  they  were  frefli 
and  fertile,  while  the  people  are  twice  or  thrice 
as  numerous,  and  require  the  produce  of  their 
lands  for  their  own  ufej  inftead  of  being  able  to 
pay  taxes,  or  even  to  purchafe  abfbluteneceffaries. 

It  's  by  thefe  means,  that  Corn  is  three  or 
four  t'mes  as  dear  as  it  was  only  twenty  years 
ago ;  it  is  as  dear  in  the  colonies  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  foon  be  much  dearer,  if  the 
people  increafe  and  multiply  at  the  rate  they  do, 
and  exbauft  their  lands  by  planting  thefe  and 
the  like  commodities.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  it  not  only  renders  them  unable  to  plant 
any  thing  for  Britain^  before  the  neceiTaries  of 
life  ;  but  as  Tobacco,  Hemp  and  Flax  exhauft 
their  Corn' and  Grafs  grounds,  they  hinder  the 
people  to  raife  Hocks  of  cattle,  either  for  their 
fubfjftence,  or  to  manure  their  lands  for  thefe 
crops>  and  oblige  them,  to  keep  Hocks  of  flieep ; 

thereby 
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thereby  fiipplying  them  with  the  materials 
both  of  their  hempen,  Hnen,  and  woollen  ma- 
nufadtures,  while  they  obftru6t  the  growing  of 
other  commodities  to  purchafe  thcfe  their  ne- 
ceflaries  from  Brifam. — But  none  feem  to  con- 
fider  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  the  colonies ;  the 
firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  all  countries,  and 
more  efpecially  on  plantations,  where  they  have 
no  markets  for  proviiions  j  thefe  every  one  is 
obliged  to  make  for  their  own  ufe,  and  thereby 
wafte  and  confume  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as 
they  do  in  other  countries,  where  they  fell  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  and  fupply  themfelves 
at  markets. 

Thefe  colonies  have  hitherto  fubfifted  upon 
the  gleanings  of  the  woods,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  frefli  wood  lands,  which  is  very  great  at 
firft ;  it  is  only  thefe  that  produce  any  quantity 
of  Tobacco,  Hemp,  or  Flax,  or  any  plenty  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  thefe  they  are  at  firfi: 
obliged  to  plant  with  fuch  crops,  in  order  to  ex- 
hauft  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  frefh  wood  lands, 
and~bring  them  into  culture  and  tillage  ;  but  as 
foon  as  that  is  worn  out,  which  is  in  three  or 
four  years  at  moft,  they  are  under  as  great  a 
neccfTity  of  leaving  off  that  method  of  planting, 
and  making  thefe  ftaple  commodities  for  Bri- 
tain. It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  moft  of  our 
Planters  have  been  obliged  to  leave  off  planting 
altogether,  inftead  of  making  improvements  in 
it,  with  fuch  commodities  as  Hemp  and  Flax. 
Moft  of  our  Tobacco  plantations  are  broke  up, 
and  turned  into  Corn  and   Fafture  Grounds, 

which 
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which  produce  nothing  but  Corn,  Cattle,  and 
Wool,  the  ftaple  of  Britain-,  which  will  foon 
become  the  only  flaple  of  all  thefe  colonies. 
Without  fome  other  methods  of  Agriculture ; 
and  that  flate  we  only  haften  and  precipitate 
them  into,  by  planting  Hemp  and  Flax. 

This  ftate  of  the  colonies  is  more  to  be  re-^ 
garded,  as  their  paftures  will  not  maintain  large 
cattle,  and  are  only  fit  to  feed  (lieep  and  goats, 
on  which  they  muft  fubfift,  as  people  do  in  the 
like  foil  and  climate  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  Wool  is  like  wife  better  than  the  Englifi^ 
at  leaft  in  the  Southern  colonies ;  it  is  of  the 
fame  kind   with  the  Spanijh  Wool,  or  curled 
and  frizzled  like  that,  and  might  be  rendered  as 
fine  by  the  fame  management.     Sheep  likewife 
maintain  themfelves,  in  thefe  Southern  Colonies, 
throughout  the   whole  year,   without  coft  or 
trouble.     Thus  by  the  fiep  which  the  colonies 
have  lately  taken,  to  raife  all  the  fheep  they  can, 
they  will  foon  have  plenty  of  Wool.  With  this 
they  have  already  made  Cloth  worth  twelve 
fliillings  a  yard,  which  is  as  good  as  any  that  i» 
made  of  Englijh  Wool.     Some  of  their  Wool 
has  been  fent  to  Englandy  where  it  fold  for  the 
price  of  the  beft  ,  although  this  was  from  a 
common  Tobacco  plantation,   where  no  care 
had  been  taken  of  it,    fince  America  has  been 
fettled.     This  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  by 
fome  as  a  lofs  to  England  -^  but   if  Ihe  would 
ftudy  to  make  a  right  and  proper  ufe   of  her 
colonies,  this  might  be  of  more  fervice  to  her, 
than  any  one  thing  they  are  capable  of  pro- 

ducingt 
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ducing.  If  the  Spaniards  fucceed  in  their  at* 
tempt  to  manufadure  their  Wool,  England  may 
want  it  from  the  colonies,  more  than  any  other 
commodities,  as  it  is  well  known,  there  is  not  a 
iingle  piece  of  fine  Cloth  made  in  England 
without  Spanijl:)  Wool. — Were  we  to  confider 
the  proper  improvements  for  the  colonies  in 
North  America,  Wool  fliould  be  the  very  fir  ft 
of  them.  They  have  already  Wool  enough, 
which  is  as  fit  for  their  ufe,  as  if  it  were  finer, 
and  the  only  way  to  hinder  them  to  manufac- 
ture it,  is,  to  improve  it  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  to 
fend  to  "England^  in  order  to  purchafe  their 
Manufadures,  infhead  of  making  them,  and  to 
fupply  the  place  of  SpaniPo  Woolj  and  if 
that  were  rightly  fet  about,  it  might  be  eafily 
done. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  ftate  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  fupply  them  with  a  proper  ftaple  com- 
modity for  Britain,  nothing  feems  to  be 
thought  of  but  Hemp  and  Flax  j  but  it  fhews 
a  great  want  of  knowledge  to  endeavour  to 
improve  lands  with  Hemp  and  Flax,  which 
are  worn  out  with  Indian  Corn  and  Tobacco, 
or  would  never  bear  them.  They  are  ob- 
liged to  leave  off  planting  tobacco,  becaufe 
it  requires  manure  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  but  Hemp  and  Fiax  require  it  every 
year,  and  that  here  in  Europe  -f ,  and  much 

f  Both  Hemp  and  P'lax  are  {o  great  impoverifhers  cf 
ground,  that  it  requires  dunging  after  each  year's  crop;  nor 
ihould  either  of  them  be  Town  two  years  together  on  the 
fame  ground.     Z>«  HamtW  Hujlan:lry^  p.  330. 

more 
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more  in  North  A?nerica.     It  is  contrary  both  to 
reafon  and  experience,  to  expert  to  get  Hemp 
and  Flax,    which   require  a   ftrong  rich   and 
moifi;   foil   in  a   cool  climate,   from  the  light 
fandy    and    parched   foil    of  North   America^ 
which  has  a  barren  drynefs  in  it,  that  renders 
it  the  mofl  unfit  to  produce  thefe  commodities, 
of  any  thing  that  grows.     We  might  as  well 
exped:  to  get  them,  inftead  of  wine  and  oil, 
from  Spain  and  FortugaU  where  both  the  foil 
and  climate  are  more  fuitable  to  them.     They 
are  as  improper  for  thefe  lingular  and  peculiar 
climates,  as  for  the  foil.     The  proper  climate 
for  Hemp  and  Flax  is  from  the   middle   of 
France  to  the  middle  of  RiiJJia^  that  is,  from 
the  45th  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  which 
in   North  America  extends  from  Mo  fit  real  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Hudfons  Bay,  where  we 
have  neither  foil  nor  climate  fit  to  produce  any 
thing.     If  we  would  plant  Hemp  and  Flax  to 
the   Ibuthward  of  this  latitude,  in   which   all 
our    colonies    lie,    they    iliould    be    fown    in 
winter,  like  wheat,  that  they  may  in  like  man- 
ner get  ftrength  and  fubftance  before  the  heats 
of  fummer  come  on;    this  is  the   pradice  in 
fowing  Hemp  and  Flax  from  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France  to  Egypt ;    but  in  North  America 
this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the  long  and 
hard  winters,  and  late  and  backward  fprings  ; 
which  hinder  thefe  crops  to  be  fown,  till  late 
in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  burnt  up  by  the 
heats  of    fummer  which    immediately    enfuc, 
before   they  come   to  their  full  growth,    and 
6  before 
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before  they  acquire  that  flrength  and  toughnefs, 
for  which  the  commodity  is  only  valuable. 
Hemp  and  Flax  cannot  be  fovvn  in  the  proper 
feafon  for  them,  any  where  in  North  America 
to  the  northward  of  Carolina,  where  the  poor 
fandy  foil  is  the  moft  improper  for  thefe  crops, 
of  any  thing  that  the  earth  produces.  For  this 
reafon,  they  fow  Hemp  and  Flax  in  their  fwamps, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  only  the  wafhings 
of  the  fand-banks  which  furround  them,  and 
are  nothing  but  fand  and  water ;  in  which 
Hemp  will  fhoot  up  to  a  great  height,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  as  v/eak  as  the  water  it  grows  in. 
The  proper  foil  for  Hemp  and  Flax  is  fuch  as  a 
white  oak  fwampy  which  has  a  ftrong  clayie 
bottom  J  or  the  low  grounds  upon  the  fides  of 
a  fwamp  or  brook,  and  not  in  them ;  upon 
thefe  they  grow  fome  which  is  very  good,  but 
it  is  not  fo  much  as  they  require  for  their  own 
ufe,  nor  can  we  expc6t  thofe  countries  to  pro- 
duce much  more.  They  are  obliged  to  im- 
port great  quantities  of  Hemp,  and  pay  a  double 
freight  for  it  from  Rujjia  and  from  Englatidy 
inftead  of  making  it  to  fupply  the  nation. 

Thus  the  prefent  bounty  on  Hemp  and 
Flax  will  only  ferve,  as  the  late  one  did,  to  fet 
the  colonies  about  growing  thefe  commodities, 
in  order  to  manufacture  them,  inftead  of  fup- 
plying  the  nation  with  them.  They  have 
made  many  hundred  tons,  but  have  been 
obliged  to  manufa(5l:ure  it  all,  if  it  be  not  a 
lample  or   two.     It  is  not  a  bounty  that  they 

U  want. 
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want,  bat  a   proper  foil  and  climate,  fuch  ^s 
thole  upon  the  Mtjjljipi  and  Ohio.     They  lately 
had  a  bounty  of  twelve  pounds  a  ton  granted 
for   Hemp  fent  to  Britain  by  the  province  of 
Neiv-I^crk,  which  expired  without  any  cffedl ; 
and   after   the  bounty   was  granted  in  Queen 
Anne\  time,  people  were  fent  to  New-E?igland 
to  induce  that  colony  to  plant  itj  which  they  have 
never  been  able  to  do,  as  it  exhaufis  both  their 
Corn  Lands  and  manure,  they  tell  us  'l^.     They 
have    had   a  bounty   on    Hemp  and   Flax  in 
North  America  tvtx^  lince  the  year  1663,  which 
has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
have  as  often  tried  to  make  thefe  commodities, 
but  could  never  produce  fuch  quantities,  as  to 
ferve  for  a  ftaple  commodity  to  fend  to  Britain^ 
and  to  purchafe  their  necefiaries  by  that  means; 
and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  they  are  obliged  to 
convert  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  their  own 
ufe,  and  to  make  thofe  necelTaries  which  they 
cannot  purchafe. 

Since  their  lands  will  not  produce  thofe  com- 
mO'-UtifS  which  require  a  rich  and  fertile  foil,  it 
is  propofed  to  plant  them  with  Cotton ;  which 
grows  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfeiflion  in 

•f-  Hemp  requires  fuch  very  flrong  land  to  produce  it, 
that  it  would  confume  all  our  dung  to  raife  it  in  any  great 
quantities,  fo  that  wefhouldnot  be  able  to  raife  bread  Corn  ; 
theiefore,  how  inviting  foever  the  trade  is,  and  how  great 
foever  the  encouragements  have  been,  both  from  home  and 
by  our  own  governmtnts,  we  have  not  as  yet  engaged  in 
that  affair,      f.lioi's  New-EvgLnd  Hufbandryy  I.  15. 

all 
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all    our    colonies    from    Maryland    to    South 
Carolina  and  Georgia^  and  might  even  be  made 
in  the  northern  coionies,  as  it   is  in  RuJJia,  if 
they  had  the  right  fort.     Cotton  is  as  common, 
and  as  generally  manuflid;ared  in  many  of  them, 
'as  v/ool  is  in  EngLmd.     I  have  made  feveral 
manufadures  of  it,   which  were  the  beft  of  the 
kind  I  have  ((t^n.     They   likewife  m.ix   their 
Cotton   with  Wool,  and  make  a  cloth  of  it, 
which  is  the  beft  wear  they  have  in  their  cli- 
mate.    Thus  it  is  as   necefTary  to  get  Cotton 
from  thefe  colonies,  to  prevent  their  manufac- 
tures,   as  to   fupply   thofe  of  England.     The 
Cotton  I  have  ufed  there  grew  in  the  latitude  of 
Smyrna,  and  parts  adjacent,  from  which  the 
Turkey  Cotton  is  brought  to  England-,  it  is  of 
the   fame   kind  with  that,  but  is  of  a  "much 
better  and  longer  flaple,  if  it  is  rightly  culti- 
vated ;  the  flaple  indeed  is  not  fo  long  as  the 
Weft  India  Cotton,  but  it  is  whiter,  and  wears 
white,  when  the  other  turns  yellow,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience,  with  many  others.     Some 
of  this  Cotton  from  Virginia  was  fent  to  Man- 
chefter  in  the  year    1746,     where  it   fold    for 
eighteen  pence  a  pound,  the  price  of  the  beft 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  workmen  who  had  it  fpr 
a  tryal,  reported  to  the  merchants  who  fent  it 
to  them,   it  was  as  good  as  any  they  had,  and 
that   they   would    take   any    quantities    of  it. 
Upon  this,  feveral  tryals  were  made  of  planting 
Cotton  both  there  and  in  Caroliija,  as  a  ftaple 
commodity  to  fend   to  Britain,  but  notwith- 

U.  2  ftanding 
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flanding  the  high  price  it  bore  at  that  time,  which 
was  double  its  ufual  value,  the  quantity  they 
made  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  would  hardly  quit 
coft,  and  turned  to  no  account  ;  although  the 
old  Tobacco    grounds     on    which    this    was 
planted,  are  the  beft  lands  for  Cotton,  of  any 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other.     Cotton  is  a  commodity  of  very  fmall 
value,  and  a  poor   flaple  for  any  one  colony, 
and  much  more  for  fo  many  j  although  the 
nation  wants  1,800,000  weight  of   Cotton  a 
year,  yet  at  a  fhilling  a  pound,  it  is  worth  but 
90,000/;    and  if  they  were  to  make  it  in  any 
quantities,  it  would  foon  fall  to  its  ufual  price 
of  ninepence,  and  would  not  clear  them  above 
50,000/.  a  year,  which  is  not  fixpence  a  head 
for  all  the  people  in  North  America.     It  is  for 
this  reafon,  that  they  are  obliged  to  manufac- 
ture their  Cotton,  and  we  can  never  expedl  to 
get  either  that  or  Hemp  and  Flax  from  them, 
till   they  have  many  other  commodities,  that 
may  enable  them  to  live,  and  purchafe  their 
neceffaries  with  thefe ;  they  might  then  make 
both  Cotton,  Hemp  and  Flax  for  Britain^  and 
as  much  of  the  firft  as  wou'd  fupply  the  nation  5 
but  to  fettle  any  other  colonies,  fuch  as  Florida^ 
in  order  to  make  Cotton,  is  to  oblige  all  the 
reft   to  manufacture  it,    vv/hich  would  hinder 
them  to   make  both    that    and    many  other 
commodities  of  more  value. 

The  next  commodity  propofed  for  the  fiaple 
of  thefe  colonies  is  Indigo ^   which  tli rives   but 

very 
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very  indifferently  either  in  the  foil  or  climate^ 
Indigo  is  one  of  thofe  rank  weeds,  like  Tobacco, 
which  not  only  exhauft  the  fubflance  of  the 
earth,  but  require  the  verybeft  and  richefl:  lands, 
and  fuch  as  have  a  natural  moifture  in  them  ; 
whereas  the  lands  in  our  Southern  colonies  are 
extreamly  poor  and  fandy,  and  have  a  bar- 
ren drinefs  in  them,  which  renders  them  very 
unfit  to  produce  fuch  a  crop  as  this  to  any 
manner  of  advantage.  This  is  planted  by  the 
French  on  the  frefh  wood-lands  of  St.  Do- 
mingOy  which  are  too  rich  and  moift  even  for 
fugar,  and  is  intended  to  exhaufl  their  luxuriant 
fertility,  as  we  do  with  Tobacco,  in  order  to 
render  them  fit  for  that  and  other  crops.  They 
likewife  cut  it  every  fix  weeks,  or  eight  times  in 
a  year,  and  for  two  years  together  ;  whereas  in 
Carolina  it  is  cut  but  thrice,  and  as  the  land  has 
not  fubftance  and  moiflure  to  make  it  fhoot 
after  cutting,  and  the  fummers  are  too  fliort, 
the  third  cutting  is  but  of  little  value,  as  even 
the  fecond  is  in  Virginia  j  neither  does  the  foil 
or  climate  feem  to  be  fit  to  yield  that  rich  juice, 
which  makes  this  dye,  in  any  plenty  or  perfec- 
tion. The  French  and  Spaniards  make  great 
quantities  of  Indigo  worth  eight  and  ten  (hil- 
lings a  pound,  when  the  little  we  make  in  Caro- 
lina is  not  upon  an  average  worth  above  two 
(hillings,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  fold  for  a 
{billing,  and  lefs.  This  is  therefore  far  from 
being  lo  rich  and  valuable  a  commodity  in  North 
America,  as  many  imagine;  although  it  is  of 
great  fervice  in   the  Rice  colonies,   and  helps 

them 
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them  to  keep  up  their  plantations,  by  making 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Indigo  with  their  Rice ;  and 
on  feme  few  fpots  of  better  lands  it  turns  to 
more  account. 

From  this  brief  account  of  thefe  commodities 
it  muffc  appear,  that  they  can  never  be  the  gene- 
ral and  lafting  ftaple  of  any  colony  we  have  in 
all  North  America-,  which  would  be  ftill  much 
more  evident,   if  at  the  fame  time  we  confider 
the   ftate   of  their  Agriculture   in  other  more. 
necefTary  and  elTential  articles,  the  neceffaries  of 
life.     Wherever  they  have  planted  thefe  com- 
modities, their  lands  are  fo  exhaufted  by  them^ 
that  they  will  hardly  produce  the  bare  necef- 
faries of  life,  and  much  lefs   fuch  exhaufling 
weeds  as  thefe.     The  earth  was  made  to  pro- 
duce Corn  and  Grafs,   or  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
for  the  fupport  of  mankind,  and  not  fuch  poi- 
fonous  weeds  as  Tobacco,  Indigo,  Hemp,  and 
Flax,  which  flarve  every  thing  upon  it,  inftead 
of  fupplying  them  with  all  their  neceffaries,  as 
many  exped:  they  fhould.    It  is  for  this  reafon^ 
that  the  Farmers  and  Landlords  in  EiigLind  will 
not  let  any  fuch  weeds  come  upon  their  lands, 
if  they  can  avoid   it.     But  thefe  are  ftill  more 
improper  for  the  light  fandy  and  fliallow  foil  in 
North  Americdy  which,  compared  to  the  lands  in 
Englandy  is  like  fand  compared  to  clay,  efpecially 
in  all  our  Southern  colonies,  which  alone  pro- 
duce thefe  or  any  thing  elfe  for  Britai?2.  Thefe 
their  lands  are  the  fooncfl  exhaufted  by  culture 
of  any  that  are  to  be  feen,  while  nothing  could 

exhauft 
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pxhauft   them  fooner   than  thefe  weeds,  and 
Indian  Corn.     A  field  planted   with  Tobacco, 
and  then  with  Indian  Corn,  is  as  bare  as  a  fandy 
defert,  and  hardly  produces  a  blade  of  grafs, 
although  it  has  much  more  manure  laid  upon 
itj  than  for  any  thing  that  grows.    It  is  for  this 
reafonjthat  mod  of  our  Tobacco  plantations  are 
broke  up  ;  the  people  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
them  many  years  ago,  after  all  their  charges  and 
improvements  upon  them ;  and  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  findfome  fiefli  lands  fit 
to  produce  that  commodity,  which  are  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Tobacco  Trade  :  but  thefe  will  in  a 
fliort  time  be  worn  out,  as  the  reft  have  been, 
and  when  that  happens,  there  muft  be  an  end 
of  the  Tobacco  Trade,  without  a  fupply  of  frclli 
lands,  fit  to  produce  that  exhaufling  weed,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  cattle  to  manure  them,  with 
(Convenient  ports  and  an  inland  navigation  to  fliip 
off  fuch  a  grofs    and    bulky    commodity;  of 
which  there  are  none  in  all  the  Britifi  domi- 
jiions  in  North  America ^  but  thofe  lich  lands  on 
the  Mijjijfippi  and  Ohio  \  whoever  are   pofieffed 
of  thefe  muft  foon    command    the  Tobacco 
Trade,  the  only  confiderable  branch  of  Trade  in 
all  North  America,  and  the  only  one  that  this 
nation  has  left.     By  that  means  we  may  lofe  the 
Tobacco  Trade,  as  we  did  that  of  Sugar,  after 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

If  we  were  to  know  the  fituation  of  thefe 

colonies  in  other  refpeds,   and  to  confider  only 

the  Corn  and  Grafs  they  bear,  we  would  never 
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expefl  them  to  live  by  the  planting  of  fuch 
commodities  as  thefe.  Such  light  and  fandy 
lands,  in  hot  climates,  never  bear  good  Grafs, 
and  much  lefs  in  North  America  \  where  they 
are  generally  covered  with  Pines,  which  deftroy 
what  little  Grafs  the  earth  might  otherwife 
produce,  and  render  every  thing  that  grows 
upon  it  fo  four,  that  nothing  will  tafte  it,  unlefs 
they  are  reduced  to  their  laft  fhift.  In  a  Pine 
barren^  there  is  not  a  blade  of  Grafs  to  be  feen, 
nor  any  thing  elfe  that  is  green  *,  and  it  is  at 
the  beft  but  very  fcarce  in  all  our  fouthern  co- 
lonies.    A  blade  of  Engli/J:>  Grafs,  as  they  call 

it, 

*  Thefe  Pines,  with  which  all  our  Southern  colonies 
are  covered,  for  loo  or  150  miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  and 
in  fome  all  over  them,  are  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  vi^eeds; 
they  not  only  deftroy  every  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  the  very  land  they  grow  upon  j  infomuch  that  nothing 
will  grovi^  among  them,  and  hardly  any  thing  after  them. 
It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  the  lands  are  not  only  bar- 
ren, on  which  they  grow  naturally,  but  if  they  happen  to 
come  up  on  other  lands,  they  fpoil  them,  and  render  them 
more  or  lefs  barren.  Having  often  examined  what  this 
could  be  owing  to,  I  could  not  attribute  it  altogether  to 
their  large  fpreading  roots,  which  fpread  all  over  the 
fiirface  of  the  earth  like  a  mat,  and  exhauft  its  fub- 
ftance ;  but  chiefly  to  the  ftrong  acid  juice  of  their 
leaves,  which  diflills  from  them  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  and  poifons  both  the  earth, 
and  every  thing  upon  it ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  all  acids 
are  a  poifon  to  vegetables,  and  all  alkalies  a  rich  manure. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  the  matter  of  faft  is  cer- 
tain, that  nothing  will  grow  among  Pines  in  Atnerica,  and 
Mr.  Du  Hamel  makes  the  fame  obfervation  in  France. 
The  whole  furface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  their  acid 
leaves ;  they  overtop  and  deftroy  every  thing  ;  and  if  a  little 

Grafs 
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it,  that  is,  any  fort  that  is  green,  is  as  great  a 
rarity  there,  as  the  moll  curious  of  their  plants 
are  here.  Their  paftures  are  covered  with  a 
tall  rank  weed,    more  Hke  Bent  than  pajlure 

grafsy 


Grafs  (hould  happen  to  come  up  among  them,  where  they 
grow  thin  ;  it  is  ib  fcarce,  yellow,  and  four,  that  to  fee  any 
bead  feed  upon  it,  is  a  certain  fign  of  the  niifcrable  poverty 
of  a  country  ;  where  they  are  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. 
Yet  thefe  are  the  only  paftures  they  have  in  many  of  our 
colonies,  and  efpecialiy  in //or/V^,  if  it  be  not  in  the  miry 
and  deftru6live  fwamps  and  marflits. 

What  is  worfe,  thefe  pernicious  weeds  are  not  to  be 
extirpated  ;  they  have  a  wing  to  their  feed,  which  difperfes 
it  every  where  with  the  winds,  like  thirties,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  forms  a  pine  thicket^  v;hich  nothing  can  pafs 
through,  nor  live  in.  Thus  the  land  becomes  a  perfecSt 
defert,  inftead  of  a  profitable  pafture,  in  a  few  years  after  it 
is  cleared. — Corn  upon  fuch  lands  looks  as  yellow  as  the 
turpentine  with  which  it  is  fed,  and  Grafs  will  not  grow^ 
without  which  neither  man  nor  beaft  can  fubfift. —  But  in 
all  our  fpeculations  about  the  colonies,  we  feem  never  to 
confider  the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  Corn  and  Grafs,  other- 
wife  we  {hould  never  think  ol  planting  colonics  in  countries 
which  produce  neither. —  Upon  fuch  poor  and  mean  lands, 
all  that  the  poor  people  can  do,  is  only  to  get  the  bare  ne- 
ceflaries of  life,  every  one  for  themfelves,  without  any 
regard  to  the  public,  or  benefit  to  the  nation,  as  we  may  fee 
in  all  the  colonies  we  have. 

They  can  only  get  the  necefiliries  of  life  in  any  of  thefe 
Southern  ^zxt%qi  North  America  by  means  of  Rice,  and  are 
daily  obliged  to  run  the  rifque  of  their  lives  in  clearing  the 
deftruclive  fwamps,  in  order  to  get  Rice  to  fuppjy  the  place 
of  Wheat,  and  to  have  pafturage  on  the  low  grounds,  nei- 
ther of  which  the  uplands  afford.  This  was  the  occafi  >n 
of  planting  Rice  in  Carolina^  where  they  already  make  more 
than  they  can  well  vend,  as  it  is  a  commodity  not  wanted 
in  Br'ttain  j  and  to  fettle  any  more  fuch  colonics,  as  Florida^. 

X  is 
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grafs'y  which  is  as  dry  as  a  flickj  and  as  yellow 
as  llraw,  infomuch  that  nothing  will  tafte  it. 
This  their  common  pafture  grafs  is  fo  rank, 
hard  and  dry,  that  they  make  their  brooms  of 
it,  as  they  do  here  with  heath  or  birchen  rods, 
and  know  it  by  no  other  name  in  moft  of  the 
colonies  but  Broom-ftraw.  Such  is  the  produce 
of  their  ftrongeft  and  beft  lands;  as  for  the 
poor  and  fandy  foils,  which  make  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole  in  our  fouthern  colonies,  they  are 
thinly  covered  with  a  fmall  fort  of  this  grafs, 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  like  Be72t,  and  do  not 
afford  a  bite  for  a  beaft  for  miles  together. 
Such  is  the  produce  of  that  "  fertile  continent,'* 
as  it  is  called  *,  which  (hews  the  very  pidture 
of  poverty  in  every  beaft  upon  it.  Their  low 
grounds  and  marfhes  again  are   covered  with 

is  only  to  interfere  with  the  others,  to  depreciate  their  ftaple, 
and  to  oblige  them  all  to  enter  into  Manufa£tures. — Where 
they  have  not  Rice,  their  only  dependance  is  upon  Indian 
Corn  and  Span'fi  Potatoes,  which  are  but  a  coarfe  food, 
and  bad  diet,   in  thefe  intemperate  and  fickly  climates,  and 

add  to  the  mortality  which  otherwife  reigns  in  them. 

Neither  can  they  cure  provifions,  fo  as  to  keep  for  any 
time  ;  but  without  fait  provifions  it  is  impoflible  to  live  on 
plantations,  where  they  have  no  markets,  and  frefh  pro- 
vifions will  not  keep  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  from  the 
heat  and  moifture  of  the  climate,  which  is  the  cafe  in  all  our 
Southern  colonies  in  fummer. — Hence  the  Spaniards  never 
had  ti.e  bare  neceliaries  of  life,  in  170  years  that  they  were 
pcfTeired  o(  Florida,  but  were  obliged  to  purchafe  them  from 
our  colonies,  at  the  public  expence  of  the  nation,  and  not 
from  the  produce  of  the  lands,  as  we  are  likewife  obliged 
to  do. 

*  Regulations  of  the  Colonies. 

nothing 
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nothing  but  Reeds^  RuJljeSy  and  Flags,  which 
are  their  meadow  grounds  that  iliould  fupply 
the  want  of  grafs  on  their  uplands.  The  hay 
they  mow  is  nothing  but  the  three  fquare  ruJJj, 
unlefs  it  is  raifed  by  art,  at  a  greater  expence 
than  it  is  worth.  The  riches  of  England 
proceed  from  the  plenty  of  grafs,  and  the  po- 
verty of  the  colonies  from  the  want  of  that 
original  fource  both  of  plenty  and  weahh. 

A  foil  and  climate  which  produce  {o  little 
grafs,  can  never  abound  in  Corn,  which  is  but 
another  fort  of  grafs,  and  requires  the  fame 
foil.  Lands  which  abound  with  one,  are 
always  fruitful  in  the  other,  &  vice  'verja. 
Such  Lands  are  as  improper  for  wheat,  which 
requires  a  ftrong  loamy  foil,  that  is  fomewhat 
moift,  as  they  are  for  Hemp  and  Fiax,  ti^Q^ 
cially  in  a  hot  climate.  Wheat  thrives  in  this 
part  of  the  world  from  Egypt  to  the  middle  of 
RtiJ/ia,  for  thirty  degrees  of  latitude;  whereas 
in  North  America  its  growth  is  chiefly  confined 
to  feven  degrees,  and  it  cannot  be  faid  to  thrive 
well  but  within  four  degrees,  from  New-Tork  to 
the  fouthern  parts  oi  Virginia,  or  from  the  forty- 
firft  to  the  thirty-feventh  degree  of  latitude  *.  It 
was  but  very  lately,  fince  they  have  endeavoured 
to  fow  fome  wheat  in  the  inland  parts  of  South 
Carolina^  with  uncertain  fuccefs,  that  they  ever 

had 

*  To  give  a  dueaccountof  the  Corn  and  Grafs  oi North 
America,  would  require  a  treatife  of  itfelf.  On  account  of 
the  long  and  hard  winters,  and  backward  fprings.  Wheat 
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had  a  grain  to  the  fouthward  of  the  middle  of 
North   Carolina  -,    and    to    the    northward    of 

NeW' 

does  not  grow  til)  the  excefllve  heats  of  fummercome  on, 
by  which  it  is  drawn  up  before  it  has  a  root  and  ftrength  to 
fupport  it,  and  produces  much  ftraw,  but  little  Corn.  The 
Corn  grows  in  thcfe  violent  heats  of  fummer,  by  which  it 
often  //jrive.'s,  when  it  ftiould  Ji.'i,  and  comes  to  nothing. 
The  harvcft  is  two  or  three  months  later  than  it  fliould  be, 
as  we  have  faid,  About  Bojhn  the  Wheat  harvelt  is  not 
before  the  middle  of  September^  but  about  Perpignan  in 
Spain,  which  lies  exactly  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  in  the  fame 
fituation,  furrounded  by  mountains  on  the  Well,  with  the 
fea  to  the  hart  ;  the  Wheat  harveft  is  alv/ays  betv.'een  the 
I2th  and  24th  of  jfuie,  as  we  are  informed  from  the  beft 
authority,  Mr.  Du  E'amel,  in  his  Elmiens  d^Jgrtcuitu-e,  So 
in  all  our  other  colonies  to  the  Southward,  the  harveft  is 
from  three  to  two  months  later  than  in  the  parallel  cli- 
mates. In  the  Northern  parts  the  Corn  is  frequently  feized 
with  a  froft  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  totally  islafted  j 
or  the  thick  winter  fogs  which  happen  in  fummer,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fcorching  blinks  of  funfhine  in  thefe  Southern  lati- 
tudes, burli  the  grain  when  it  is  in  milk,  and  produce  a 
fmut,  which  is  reckoned  very  unwholefome  and  poifonous. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  Dr.  Dovglas  tells  us,  the  Wheat  in 
Neiu-Ey:^iand  frequently  cafts  black,  and  more  fo  the 
farther  North  you  go  to  l^ova  ScotiUi  occafioned  by  this 
bla<  k  fmut. 

For  thefe  reafons  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  bounty  00 
the  growing  of  Wheat  in  New-England,  we  are  told,  and 
do  not  make  Corn  to  eat.  This  they  purchafe  with  rum  and 
inolanes,  on  which  we  lay  a  duty  of  50  pet-  cent.  ;  which 
mult  appear  to  be  very  grievous  in  a  country  that  does  not 
produce  Corn  to  cat^  nor  any  thing  to  purchafe  it. — In  the 
p'her  colonies  indeed  they  have  plenty  of  Corn,  and  no  fuch 
occafion  for  the  MoIafTes  Trade — The  beft  Wheat  in 
^orth  America  grows  in  Maryland^  with  the  adjacent  parts 
pf  Pcnjylvama  on  one  fide,  and  of  Virginia  on  the  other, 
V/hich  is  the  center  both  of  the  beft  foil  and  climate  fof 

Wheat 
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JSIew-England,  they  have  none  but  the  French 
Bled  marfais,  as  we  have  faid.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  v/heat  is  conftantly  fubjed  to  a  blaft, 
or  Jmut,  and  in  the  fouthern  to  the  ruft.  At 
the  heft,  the  grain  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  yields  very 
little,  at  leaft  a  third  lefs  than  the  lands  do  in 
England.  Thirty  bufhels  to  an  acre  here,  is 
as  ufual  as  twenty  there.  The  Fortugiiefe  who 
buy  the  wheat  of  the  northern  colonies  call  it 
Palillas,  chopt  firaw ;  by  which  they  mean  a 
fmall  fort  of  wheat,  like  the  one  here  men- 
tioned that  grows  in  Canaday  which  is  flill 
worfe  than  the  reft.  If  it  were  not  for  Indian 
Corn,  which  exhaufts  lands  much  more  than 
any  other  grain,  thele  colonies  wouid  not  have 
Corn  to  eat.  Their  Barley  is  bur  a  poor  hungry 
grain,  and  oats  are  lean  and  chaffy.  Tiius  we 
feem  not  to  confider,  what  it  is  to  live  in  coun- 
tries which  produce  fo  li'tle  or  no  grafs,  and 
where  no  fort  of  Corn  agrees  with  the  climate, 
if  it  be  not  one  which  exhaufts  their  lands, 
more  than  they  will  bear;  a  thing  wnich  none 
in  England  feem  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of,  and 
for  that  reafon  they  are  fo  little  acquainted  with 

Wheat  of  any  in  that  Continent ;  and  as  the  Tobacco 
plantations  are  now  broke  up,  they  produce  great  quancities 
of  good  Wheat,  with  which  they  fupp!y  the  reft  of  the  colo- 
nies both  on  the  Continent  and  the  Iflands,and  export  great 
quantities  to  Europe ;  v^hich  is  better  than  what  ufcd  to  be 
exported  from  the  Northern  colonies,  and  will  be  much 
more  confulerable,  unlefs  they  are  otherwile  employed,  by 
feme  fuch  methods  as  are  hereafter  propofed. 

the 
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the  condition  and  circumflances  of  the  colonies 
in  the  moft  material  points.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  they  are  obliged  to  quit  their  planta- 
tions, as  fall  as  they  wear  out,  and  to  fpread 
over  a  whole  country  and  continent,  in  order 
to  get  a  few  patches  of  tobacco,  or  fields  of 
Indian  Corn.  And  it  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that 
Corn  has  become  fo  dear  in  the  colonies,  and 
more  valuable  to  make  than  any  thing  for  Bri- 
tain J  which  is  a  certain  iign,  that  they  either 
want  to  extend  their  fettlements,  or  to  alter 
their  ftaple  commodities,  if  not  both. 

So  foon  as  they  come  to  be  confined  in  their 
fettlements,  as  they  already  are  by  the  moun- 
tains  which  furround  them,  and  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  Ooiober  yth,  1763,  they  muft 
leave  off  planting  any  of  thefe  their  flaple  com- 
modities for  Britain  \  in  order  to  get  Corn  to 
eat,  for  the  daily  increafe  of  people.  When 
they  double  their  numbers,  as  they  will  foon 
do,  and  thefe  countries  come  to  be  populous, 
they  mufl:  purchafe  all  thofe  commodities  that 
we  have  mentioned,  which  require  a  rich  and 
fruitful  foil,  and  many  others  which  they  ftand 
in  need  of.  This  they  will  have  no  way  to 
do,  but  by  their  man ufad ores,  which  will 
render  a  trade  in  them  abfolutely  neceffary, 
imlefs  they  increafe  their  flaple  commodities, 
and  the  produce  of  their  lands.  Unlefs  they 
do  that,  their  ftaple  will  be  the  fame  with  that 
of  Bi'itain^  as  we  have  fdid,  and  nothing  but 
Corn,    Catile,  Wool,   and   Fid),    which   they 

cannot 
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cannot  fend  to  Britain,  and  mud:  vend  in  fo- 
reign countries.     But  the  fupplying  of  them- 
felves    with   their  own   necefTaries,  independ- 
ant  of  Great  Britain-^  a  trade  in   their  own 
manufadlures ;    and    the    relying   upon   other 
powers  for  the  vent  of  their  produds,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  occafion  a  breach  between  them 
and  their  mother  country  j  unlefs  it  is  prevented 
in    time,    and  before   their  manufadures   are 
eftabhlhed,  as  they  foon  will  be,  if  they  are  not 
already.     So  foon  as  this  happens,  the  manu- 
fa(5turers   will   confume   the   produce   of    the 
lands,  and  cut  oiF  all  their  returns  to  Britain-^ 
and  the  colonies  will  neceifarily  be  obliged  to 
interfere   with   her  both  in  agriculture,    ma- 
nufadures,  trade  and  navigation,  and  the  fifh- 
ery  of  Newfoundland^  all  the  moft  material  and 
elfential  employments  of  the  nation  at  home ; 
and  may  thereby  become  rather  a  prejudice, 
than  any  benefit  to  their  mother  country. — We 
feem  not  to  conlider,  or  to  forefee,  the  power 
of  numbers  in  the  colonies,  and  the  daily  in- 
creafe-of  the  people;  or  at  leaft  to  make  any 
provifion    for   fuch  an  additional   number   of 
Britifi  fubjedis,  which  might  otherwife  be  the 
greatefl  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  they  were 
rightly  employed  for  its  benefit. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  threatening  and 
alarming  ftate  of  the  colonies,  it  is  propofed  to 
take  a  yearly  account  of  their  Manufadures ; 
which  can  only  add  farther  confuiion  to  the 
late  difturbances,  unlefs  at  the  fame  lime  we 

pay 
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pay  due  regard  to  their  ftaple  commodities^ 
and  fee  that  they  make  the  neceffary  improve- 
ments in  thefe  -,  by  which  alone  they  can  ei- 
ther purchafe  their  Manufadures  from  Britain, 
or  fubfift  without  them.  In  the  climate  of 
North  America  people  cannot  go  without 
cloaths,  neither  can  they  get  the  neceffaries  of 
life  without  tools  j  of  which  two  alone  their 
whole  income  would  not  purchafe,  from  Bri^ 
taint  even  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  want,  not 
to  mention  any  other  articles.  Thefe  they  can 
never  purchafe,  and  muft  make  for  their  own 
ufe,  without  ftaple  commodities  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands ;  by  which  likewife  they 
fupply  the  nation  with  thofe  commodities,  of 
which  it  is  in  the  greateft  want.  It  lignifies 
nothing  to  fay,  they  cannot,  or  fhall  not,  make 
their  own  Manufadures ;  they  neceffarily  muft 
do  it,  fo  long  as  they  have  nothing  to  purchafe 
them,  or  perifli  for  want  of  them.  Their  whole 
income  would  not  purchafe  a  fixth  part  of  their 
neceflaries  from  Britain,  as  appears  from  a 
particular  account  of  both,  and  may  be  feen  by 
all. 

It  is  this  ftate  of  the  colonies,  which  alarms 
every  one  in  Britain,  makes  them  Imagine,  they 
muft  become  independant  of  their  Mother 
Country,  and  may  prove  the  ruin  of  it.  For 
this  reafon  many  feem  to  have  fet  themfelves 
againft  the  colonies  j  but  that  is  the  way  to 
make  matters  much  worfe,  and  the  breach 
unavoidable.     We   ought   rather    to   confider 

what 
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what  this  their  ftate  proceeds  from,  and  how  it 
tnay  be  amended  in  time,  now  when  it  may 
be  done*  Unlefs  this  is  done,  the  nation  has 
been  at  the  expence  of  feventy  or  eighty  mil- 
lions of  money,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  lofe 
the  benefit  of  her  colonies,  and  to  ruin  herfelf ; 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  refult  of  all 
the  late  proceedings  concerning  them.  Many 
indeed  imagine,  that  thefe  proceedings  have  all 
been  for  the  benefit  of  Britaitiy  and  that  the 
colonies  have  oppofed  themfelves  to  her  intereft  j 
but  if  the  matter  is  duely  confidered,  and 
rightly  underftood,  the  direct  contrary  of  thefe 
fuggeftions  muft  appear  to  every  one,  who  is  in 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  them ;  and  that  we 
have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  ruin  our 
own  intereft  in  North  America^  after  the  im- 
menfe  fums  it  has  coft ;  and  to  oblige  the  colo- 
nies to  become  independant  in  the  end,  whether 
they  will  or  not. 

*  We  would  therefore  humbly  recommend 

*  it  to  fuch  Gentlemen  as  are  the  guardians  of 

*  the  Trade  of  the  nation,'  fays  a  very  good 
judge  *,  *  that  our  own  intereft  is  not  miftaken 
'  for  that  of  the  planters  j  for  every  reftraint 

*  and   difficulty,   put  upon   our   Trade  with 

*  them,  makes  them  have  recourfe  to  their  own 
'  products  which   they  manufadture ;  a  thing 

*  of  great  confequence  to  us,  and  ought  to  be 

*  guarded  againft :'  And  we  would  as  humbly 

*  C?^  on  Trade,  p.  152. 

Y  feconi- 
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recommend  it  to  the  colonies,  that  they  would  ] 
not  miftake  their  intereft,  for  what  they  think 
to  be  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
If  they  would  both  confult  their  own  intereft, 
which  one  would  think  might  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  any  people  do,  were  it  not  for 
fuch  feuds  and  animofities,  and  preconceived 
opinions  and  prejudices,  which  are  diredly  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  would  be  mutual  and  infepar- 
able,  and  confequently  lading  and  perpetual ; 
and  it  is  the  defign  of  this  difcourfe  to  point 
out  the  ways  of  eftablifliing  both  on  fuch 
a  footing.  The  interell  of  Britam  in  the 
colonies  depends  upon  their  ftaple  com- 
moditie?,  or  the  produce  of  their  lands,  as 
that  of  the  colonies  does  likewife ;  and  as  Bri^ 
tain  is  the  beft  market  in  the  world  for  fuch 
commodities,  it  will  always  be  their  intereft  to 
depend  upon  their  Mother  Country,  before  any 
other  Powers ;  not  to  mention  her  mild  and 
aufpicious  government,  of  which  they  could  not 
poffibly  have  fuch  another  upon  a  Continent. 
However  necefiary  Manufadures  are  to  the 
colonies  in  their  prefent  fituation,  yet  iVgriculturc 
v/ould  turn  to  much  more  account.  Manufac- 
tuies  are  the  refult  of  labor,  which  is  both  fcarce 
and  dear  among  them  ;  but  ftaple  commodities 
are  the  produce  of  lands,  which  are  both  cheap 
and  in  plenty;  and  for  that  reafon  it  will  always 
be  more  proiiiable  to  apply  to  the  lad:  than  the 
firli,  providing  they  are  allov^'cd  to  make  \Sq  of 

the 
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the  vafh  plenty  of  lands  in  that  Continent. 
They  may  hkewife  fell  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  and  gain  wealth  by  them,  which  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  do  with  Manqfadures. 
And  the  more  they  make,  the  more  we  get  from 
them,  which  is  both  their  intereft  and  ours. 
How  can  you  expert  to  get  any  thing  by  a 
Trade  with  people  who  have  nothing  ? 

Now  as  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  and  of 
their  Mother  Country  is  thus  naturally  conned:- 
ed,  let  us  fee  what  it  is  that  divides  them,  and 
makes  them  thus  at  variance  with  one  another, 
or  likely  to  be  difunited.  This  may  be  fummed 
up  in  one  word  ;  it  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
ftaple  commodities  to  fend  to  Britai?!,  which 
their  lands  will  not  produce,  and  for  that  reafon 
they  are  neceiTarily  obliged  to  enter  intoManu- 
faii-tures;  they  thereby  interfere  with  their 
Mother  Country,  and  their  intereft  becomes 
oppofite.  Now  if  the  caufe  of  this  is  confider- 
ed,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  want  of  lands, 
or  a  proper  foil  and  climate,  fit  to  produce  fuch 
commodities  as  Britain  wants,  and  will  take 
from  them.  The  greateft  part  ot  their  lands 
will  produce  nothing  but  what  Britain  itfslf 
does,  and  on  which  ftie  relies,  as  Corn,  Cattle, 
and  Wool ;  by  which  means  the  colonies  inter- 
fere with  their  Mother  Country  in  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  in  Manufadures,  and  their  intereft 
will  become  fo  oppofite  by  both,  that  it  may 
occafion  a  breach  between  them,  unlefs  due 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  before  the  Manu- 
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fadtures  of  the  colonies  are  thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed.  Now  there  is  no  poffible  way  to  do  this, 
but  by  fupplying  them  with  fuch  lands  as  will 
produce  ftaple  commodities  for  Britam,  for 
which  the  nation  engaged  in  fo  expenlive  a 
war. — This  fiatv^  of  the  colonies  has  been  fore- 
leen  for  many  years,  by  all  who  were  in  the 
leaft  acquainted  with  them,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  it  was  neceffary  to  extend  their  fettlements  to 
fuch  lands,  of  which  there  are  few  or  none  in  all 
the  Britijh  dominions  but  thofe  on  the  MiJJiJipi 
and  Oblo,  No  other  part  of  all  that  continent, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  prefent  plantations, 
will  ever  be  of  any  fervice  to  this  nation,  or  en- 
able thofe  colonies  to  fublift  by  a  dependance 
on  their  mother  country  without  this,  at  leaft 
as  they  increafe  and  multiply.  But  we  were 
no  fooner  pofleffed  of  thofe  territories,  for 
which  the  nation  chiefly  engaged  in  the  war, 
than  the  colonies  were  excluded  from  them  by 
the  proclamation  of  05iober  7th,  1763,  by 
which  they  are  limited  to  the  fame  bounds  at 
the  Apalachean  mountains,  which  the  French 
prefcribed  to  them  before  the  war  ;  and  are 
obliged  to  enter  into  manufactures,  for  want  of 
thofe  lands  which  alone  will  ever  enable  the 
greateft  part  of  them  to  purchafe  their  necef- 
faries  from  Briir.in. 

Since  the  acquifitions  of  Canada  and  Florida, 
indeed,  the  BritiJJj  dominions  are  fo  much  en- 
larged, that  no  one  fcems  to  imagine,  and  others  - 
will  not  belifeve,  that  thefe  colonies  can  want 
land^  and  yet  it  is  very  certain,  if  we  have  any 
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regard  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  In  them. 
They  have  juft  lands  enough  to  fupply  them- 
iclves  and  their  manufadurers,  but  they  hardly 
produce  any  thing  that  will  ferve  to  purchafe 
their   manufadures   from  Britain.      By  that 
means  Britain  confines  her  colonies  to  bounds, 
in  which  they  muft  neceflarily  interfere  with 
her,  and  excludes  them  from  all  thofe  terri- 
tories, which  might  be  of  fervice  to  her,  and 
would  keep  the  colonies  from  falh'ng  into  the 
ftate  that  we  have  reprefehted.     This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  laft  confequence  to  this  nation,  and 
ought  to  be  feriouily  confidered,  and  attended 
to,    as  it  will  be  found  upon  due  inquiry,  that 
the  whole  intereft  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
America,  on  which  iht  has  expended  fuch  im- 
menfe  fums,    entirely  depends  upon  it.      Al- 
though thefe    colonies   may  go  on   for    feme 
time,    upon  the   lands   they    poffefs,    as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  which  is  but  badly,  yet 
in  a  few  years,  when  their  numbers  wiil   be 
double,  they  will  hardly  be  abje  to  take  any 
thing  from  Britain,  or  to   fend  any  thing   to 
her,    at    leafl  the   materials   of  manufactures 
which  are  chiefly   wanted  from  them.     This 
muft  certainly  appear  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  countries  which  our  colonies  pofTefs  in 
North  America,  with  the  nature  of  the  foil  and 
climate,  and  v/hat  they  produce,  or  with  their 
agriculture,    and  ftaple  commodities ;    but  as 
thefe   are  lb  little  underftood,   they  require   a 
more  particular  confideration,  efpecially  in  the 
Southern  colonies^  where  every  thing  muft  be 

made 
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made  that  this  nation  wants  from  North  Ame^ 
rica.  Now  all  the  colonies  on  the  continent 
make  three  different  countries,  as  we  have  faid, 
the  Hate  of  which  with  regard  to  their  ftaple 
commodities  is  in  brief  as  follows. 

I.  The  northern  colonies  produce  nothing 
wanted  in  Britain,  and  are  entirely  unfit  for 
that  purpofe,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  na- 
ture and  reafon  of  things,  but  from  150  years 
experience — Neither  the  foil  nor  climate  will 
admit  of  any  fuch  improvements,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  againfl  nature. — The  length 
and  feverity  of  the  winters,  the  late  and  back- 
ward fprings,  and  {hortnefs  of  the  fummer  fea- 
fon,  are  unavoidable  obflacks  to  all  fuch  im- 
provements in  agriculture.  —  Were  they  to 
make  any  thing  but  the  neceffaries  of  life,  in 
their  fhort  fummers,  they  would  all  perifli  in 
their  long  and  hard  winters. — The  winters  lafl 
for  five  or  fix  months,  and  longer  in  the  north- 
ern parts ;  the  fnow  lies  four  or  five  feet  deep  ; 
and  the  cold  is  twenty  degrees  greater,  even  at 
the  town  of  Ncw-Tork  on  the  warmer  fea  coaft, 
than  the  moft  intenfe  cold  felt  in  England 
during  the  hard  winter  1739-40*.-— In  the 

*  By  the  obfervatibns  made  in  January  1765,  by  the 
mafters  of  the  college  at  New-York^  Fahrenheii'%  thermo- 
meter fell  6  degrees  below  o,  which  is  21  degrees  below 
15,  the  greateft  cold  in  Ejigland. — Water  then  froze  in- 
ftantly,  and  even  ftrong  liquors  in  a  very  fhort  time. — Aind 
we  are  told,  it  is  not  unufual  there,  to  fee  a  glafs  of  water 
fet  upon  the  table,  in  a  warm  room,  freeze  before  you  can 
drink  it,  5v'c. 

inland 
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inland  parts  again  the  cold  is  much  more  Intenfe, 
and  they  have  frofts  the  whole  year,  even  in 
the  middle  of  fummer ;  which  have  been  ob- 
ferved  by  many  in  the  month  of  'July,  upon 
the  mountains  in  the  mofl  fouthern  parts  of 
Pe?ijyhania^  and  even  on  the  mountains  of  Vir-- 
giniay  althoxigh  they  are  but  very  low. 

This  ftate  of  thefe  colonies  proceeds  from  the 
climate,  which  is  much  worfe  than  is  generally 
apprehended.  Thefe  fevere  colds  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  wiolent  north- vvefl  winds,  blow- 
ing from  the  frozen  regions  of  Htidjon'^  Bay, 
which  rage  with  fuch  fury  all  over  that  con- 
tinent, that  they  bring  the  climate  of  Hudfon's 
Bay  even  to  Virginia  and  Carolina  by  one 
blaft ;  and  as  thefe  winds  blow  with  great  vi- 
olence about  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes, they  occalion  a  fecond  winter,  as  it  is 
called,  at  that  time  of  year,  when  we  fliould 
expecfl  a  warm  fpring  in  the  latitude  of  thefe 
northern  colonies,  which  he  between  40  and 
43  degrees  ;  this  protra6ts  the  feafon  of  winter 
to  the  middle  almoft  of  fummer  j  and  the  fame 
winds  bring  on  winter  again  in  the  middle  ot 
autumn  ;  by  which  they  have  a  very  unfavour- 
able feafon  hoth  in  fpring  and  autumn,  in  feed 
time  and  harveft,  as  would  abundantly  appear 
from  a  due  account  of  the  particulars,  of  which 
we  can  here  only  give  a  general  view.  In  the 
town  of  Philadelphiay  which  lies  in  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  to  the  fouthward  of  Naples 
and  Madrid^  I  faw  the  winter  fet  in  with  a 
7  violent 
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violent  north-weft  wind,  a  hard  froft,  and  Ice  of 
a  confiderable  thicknefs,  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
teviher. 

In  Canada  and  No'ua  Scotia  again  the  fnow* 
\it^  fix  feet  deep  iovjix  months  in  the  year  !  and 
as  they  have  hard  frofts  and  fnows  for  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  before. this  feveie  feafon,  which 
they  call  winter,  their  winters  are  eight  or  nine 
months  long ;  they  have  little  or  no  fpfing  or 
autumn  feaibn  ;  the  fpring  does  not  begin  before 
the  month  of  "June  j  and  even  in  that  month 
our  people  who  refided  at  OfwcgOy  in  the  moft 
fouthern  part  of  all  Canada^  obferved  hard  frofts 
which  deftroyed  every  thing  at  that  time  of 
year  ;  and  the  like  frofts  in  the  month  of  June 
are  fometimes  felt  on  the  warmer  fea  coafts  of 
ISlew-England,  to  the  fouthward  of  that.  Thefe 
frofts  continue  all  over  Canada  during  the  whole 
fummer  -,  "  it  is  no  rare  thing  there,  to  fee  a 
*'  froft  at  night  after  a  very  hot  day  in  fum- 
««  mer  *  j"  and  **  I  have  feen  as  hard  frofts 
*'  there  on  the  firft  of  Augiijl^'  fays  the  beft 
hifiorian  of  Canada ^  "  as  you  will  fee  in 
♦'  Irance  at  All-faints  -|-,"  &c  |. — When  they 

have 

*  Charlevoix  Ilift.  N,  France,  Tom.  v,  p.  246. 
-j-  La  Potherie    Hlft.    de    TAmerique    Septentrlonale, 
Tom.  j.  p.  281. 

X  "  The  winter  commonly  fets  in  before  the  fhips  fail  for 
Trance^  and  begins  with  a  violence  which  aftonifhes  all  who 
are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  The  fird  frofts  fill  the  rivers  with 
ice  in  a  few  day^,  and  immediately  the  earth  is  covered 
with  fnow,  which  lafts  fx  months,  and  always  rifes  to  the 

heightb 
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have  not  thefe  frofts,  they  are  fubjed  to  more 
pernicious  cold  winter  fogs,  which  deftroy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
particularly  about  the  great  lakes,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  is  only  the  fea  coaft  of  Canada ; 
and  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  them  in  a 

great 

height  of  fix  feet^  where  the  wind  will  fufFer  it  to  lie.— 
The  cold  becomes  extreme,  and  encroaches  upon  the  belt 
part  of  the  fpring — It  is  then  a  melancholy  thing  not  to  be 
able  to  go  out  of  doors,  unlefs  you  are  muffled  up  with 
furs  like  the  bears. — There  is  no  longer  any  difference 
between  land  and  water  ;  the  very  trees  are  covered  with 
hoar  frofts,  and  are  loaded  with  fuch  icicles,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  be  nigh  them — What  can  any  one  think,  where 
the  very  bears  dare  not  Jhew  their  face  to  the  weather  for  fx 
months  in  the  year  !  where  icicles  a  foot  long  hang  to  the 
horfes  beards  !  anti  where  I  never  knew  a  winter  pafs,  but 
fome  or  other  were  brought  to  the  hofpital  to  have  their  legs 
and  arms  cut  off,   which  were  mortified  with  the  froft! — 
If  the  weather  is  clear,   there  blows  fuch  a  wind  from  the 
Weft,   that  it  cuts  the  face  like  a  razor  ;    and  if  it  veers 
^ibout  to  the  South  or  Eaft,   there  falls  fuch  a  fnow,  that 
you  cannot  fee  ten  fteps  before  you  at  noon-day. — Thefe 
colds  are  much  more  intenfe  there,  than  they  were  in  France 
during  the   hard  winter  1709. — The  inconveniencies   of 
thefe  long  and  fevere  colds  are  not  to  be  remedied.     The 
firft  is,  the  charge  of  maintaining  cattle,   which  cannot  get 
the  leaft  morfel  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  winter.    To 
avoid  the  expence  of  keeping  them,  they  are  obliged  to  kill 
them  in  0£iober,zv\A  keeptheir  meat  frozen  from  that  to  Aday, 
&c."      Charlevoix  Hijl.  N.  France,   tom.  v.    p.  242  ^  feq. 
Thefe  extream  colds,  which  are  felt  more  or  lefs  all  over 
North  America,  proceed  from  the  northern  fnowy  moun- 
tains, which  fpread   all  over  that  continent,  from   Baffins 
Bay  to  New-England.^  2nd  render  the  climate  unfit  for  any 
purpofe,  but  to  produce  a  few  Furs,  which  are  exhaufted.— — 
Thefe  mountains  are   covered  with  fnow  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  occafion  frofts  even  in  the  middle  of  fum- 
mer—Hence  all  the  continent  north  of  ^jebec^  and  the 
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great  part  of  New-E?7gia?!d  and  New-Tork. — 
Hence  they  can  neither  plow,  fow,  nor  reap 
in  the  proper  feafon  for  either  j  but  are  obliged 
to  plow  their  lands  in  Aiigufi  or  September^  and 

cannot 

river  St,  Laurence  below  it,  are  uninhabitable—**  One 
"  cannot  fee  a  more  favage  country,  and  no  part  of  the 
*'  earth  is  more  uninhabitable,"  fays  Charlevoix — "  Thefe 
'*  are  mere  defarts,  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St.  Laurence^ 
'*  uninhabited  by  beaft  or  bird,"  fays  Champlain^  •'  on 
•*  account  of  the  fevere  colds  which  reign  there."- — Thus 
^ebec  is  the  firft  part  of  Nurth  America  that  is  inhabitable, 
from  which  vi^e  may  form  an  opinion  of  it. — "  The  fnov/ 
"  lies  15  feet  deep  in  the  town;  the  ice  is  10  feet  thick; 
*'  your  eyelids  are  frozen  in  walking  the  ftreets;  and  peo- 
**  pie  are  found  dead  with  the  cold  about  the  town  j"  with 
many  other  marks  of  the  moft  inhofpitable  climate  recorded 
by  the  French  hiftorians  Champlain^  La  Patherie,  le  Beau^ 
Charlevoix^  &C. 

Upon  thefe  accounts  both  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
uninhabitable,  without  good  accommodations,  and  frefh 
provifions,  as  appeared  for  nigh  a  century  at  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  of  thefe  countries.  Hence  we  are  at  all  this  expence 
both  of  men  and  money,  to  keep  up  accommodations  for 
an  enemy,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  hold  the  country, 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  do.  Were  they  evacuated, 
the  climate  would  "  defend,  protefi:  and  fecure  them," 
much  better  than  our  forts  and  garrifons,  which  put  the 
nation  to  fuch  an  expence,  and  have  created  fuch  difturb- 
ances  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  if  Canada  were  eva- 
cuated, it  would  be  of  lefs  confequence  than  we  fee  Cape 
Breton  and  Louifburg  are  ;  which  were  of  more  importance, 
but  are  now  of  none  by  being  difmantled. 

The  whole  of  Canada,  from  ^lebec  to  M,ntreaU  is  not 
above  150  miles  in  length,  and  about  fix  broad,  in  a 
ftraiiiht  line,  which  makes  but  9C0  fquare  miles,  not  fo 
much  as  a  noiddje-fized  county  in  England,  fuch  as  EJfcx^ 
and  is  certainly  not  worth  poflefTing  in  fuch  a  climate.  />ie 
left  is  nothing  but  frozen  lakes,  drowned  morafTes, 
itnd  fandy  plains,  fit  only  for  the  habitation  of  Beavers ; 

or 
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cannot  fow  them  till  the  month  of  May  the 

next  year,  when  they  muft  be  very  unfit  to  re^ 

ceive  feed. — "  Properly  fpeaking,    they   have 

*'  but   two  feafons  in    the  year,    winter  and 

**  autumn." 

or  bare  rocks  and  mountains  covered  with  fnow  throughout 
the  whole  year. 

Canada  was  only  a  place  of  arms  for  France,  or  a  fa£lory 
for  the  Fur -trade ;  but  Britain  has  no  manner  of  ufe  or  oc- 
cafion  for  either. — Our  other  colonies  are  more  convenient 
to  the  Fur-trade  by  a  thoufand  miles  than  Canada ;  which 
can  only  interfere  with  them  in  it,  and  deprive  them  of  re- 
turns to  Britain,  of  which  they  have  no  other. 

It  has  indeed  been  given  our,  with  every  thing  elfe,  that 
Canada  fupplyed  the  French  iflands;  but  fo  far  from  that,  it 
confumed  their  fupplies,  which  for  that  reafon  they  were 
obliged  to  get  from  our  colonies,  and  may  now  have  from 
France.  It  was  a  conftant  complaint  in  France^  that  Ca- 
nada and  Cape  Breton  confumed  their  provifions  which  they 
wanted  at  home;  and  it  appears  from  the  remonftrance  of 
the  ftates  of  Bourdecux  to  the  king  on  'Jan.  7th,  1763,  that 
this  fmgle  town  fupplyed  them  with  great  quantities  of  flour 
and  other  provifions,  although  St.  Malo,  Havre,  Dieppe, 
tic.  had  the  chief  part  of  that  trade.  But  now  when  they 
have  both  Ireland  and  all  our  colonies  to  fupply  them,  they 
pretend  to  export  Corn.  New-England  does  the  fame,  but 
imports  four  times  as  much. 

Butjis  our  fubjec^  is  Agriculture,  for  which  thefe  frozen 
deferts    are    unfit,    and    confequently    for   colonies  which 
Ihould  live  merely  by  their  agriculture,  we  can  give  no  far- 
ther account  of  them  here.     All  that  they  can  be  faid  to 
produce,  is  only  a  diminutive  fpecies  of  Corn,  which  is  not 
worth  fowing  any  where  elfe  :  and  even   this,  if  they  could 
make  any  quantities  of  it,  would  only   interfere  with  the 
agriculture  of  Biitain^  and  that  in  the  moft  material  part  of 
it,  the  fupplying  of  the  fiftiery.     It  is  furprifing,  that  any 
ftiould  reckon  this  an  advantage  to  Btitain,  when  Corn  has 
become  almod  the  only  ftapleof  a!I  our  colonies  on  the  con- 
"  tiiient. — Were  it   not  fur   the   fifliery,  none  could  live   in 
thefe  northern   parts   of  America — Hence  t!;ey  are  obliged 
to  feed   both  man  and   beaft  in  Canada  with   frozen  eels, 
•*  which  are  the  manna  of  the  land,"  fay  the  French. 

Z  2    •  'The 
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*'  autumn  *." — Thus  they  have  neither  fpring 
nor  fummer,  after  the  hard  winter  j  "  which 
*'  is  very  long,  and  the  cold  intenfe.  If  you  ftir 
**  out  in  the  froft,  you  are  in  danger  of  perifh- 
**  ing  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  and  the  fnow 
"  falls  fo  heavy,  that  it  frequently  lies  foui* 
"  feet  deep  in  four  and  twenty  hours ;"  -f*  mean- 
ing in  Sl  jfobn's  Ifland  on  the  warmer  fea- 
coafl:.  Such  countries  muft  be  very  unfit  for 
Agriculture,  and  confequently  for  colonies, 
which  fliould  live  merely  by  their  Agriculture, 
or  become  a  prejudice  to  their  Mother  Country; 
which  thefe  mull  undoubtedly  be,  as  would 
abundantly  appear  from  a  due  account  of  them, 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  in  the  narrow 

'  The  whole  income  of  Canada  was  but  650,000  livres 
'  a  year  (about  30,000  /.  fterling)  vt/hich  is  far  from  being 

*  fufficient  to  fupply  30,00^  people  with  their  neceflaries 
'  from  France — Hence  the  greateft  part  are  naked  (la  plus 

*  part  vont-ih  tout  nuds)  others  are  covered  with  deer  fkins 
'  like  the  favages ;  and  others  pick  old  clothes  to  pieces  to 

*  fpin  with  flax — The  produce  of  their  lands  will  not  main- 

*  tain  them,  fo  that  they  live  by  hunting.     Many  gentle- 

*  men  have  no  other  way  to  live  at  their  eafe — The  king 
'  maintains  a   great  part   of  the   country,    by    penfions. 

*  400,t300  crowns  a  year  which  his  majefty  fends  to  Canada 
'  are  a  great  refource — The  king  expends  there  300,000 
'  livres  a  year;  the  furs  come  to  280,000  ;  oil  and  other 

*  fmall  articles  to  20,000 ;  and  the  penfions  and  revenues 
«  of  the  clergy  in  France  amount  to  50,000;  which  makes 

*  650,000  livres  a  year,  the  whole  income  of  Canada* 
Charlevoixyli  om.  iv.  p.  131,  hc.LaPotherie^  i.  367. — Thus 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country  was  but  300,000  livres  a 
year,  not  14,000/.  fterling — and  by  fettling  the  country  we 
deftroy  the  furs,  and  diminifti  thus  its  produce,  fmall  as  it  is. 

*  Letters  on  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John's  ifland,  p.  7. 
•|-  Id.  ibid,  p.  96. 
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bounds  of  a  pamphlet  -,  that  muft  be  referved 
for  fomc  other  opportunity. 

Befides  the  climate,  the  befl:  and  frefh  lands 
in  all  our  Northern  colonies,  which  fhould 
produce  their  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain, 
are  worn  out  by  culture.  Had  they  been  able 
to  have  made  any  fuch  thing,  they  would  have 
done  it  at  firft,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  when 
their  lands  were  frefh  and  fertile,  and  fit  for  the 
purpofe,  which  they  are  not  in  any  part  of 
North  America,  after  they  have  been  exhauft- 
ed.  They  are  obliged  to  expend  their  manure 
on  their  Corn  and  Grafs  grounds ;  their  planta- 
tions are  too  fmall  to  make  Jiaple  commodities  ; 
and  they  have  many  populous  ^towns,  which 
take  off  and  confume  the  produce  of  the  lands, 
that  fhould  be  fent  to  Britain,  Hence  the 
produce  of  thefe  colonies  is  only  the  overplus 
of  the  Corn  and  Provifions,  which  they  make 
for  their  own  ufe,  which  is  not  a  great  deal  j 
and  in  a  fliort  time  will  be  little  or  none  at  all, 
as  the  people  increafe  and  multiply.  There  are 
nigh  a  million  and  an  half  of  people  in  thefe 
Northern  colonies,  in  a  country  no  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  not  by  a  fourth  part  fo  fruitful. 
What  then  can  they  poffibly  have  to  raife 
Jlerli?ig  caJJj  to  pay  taxes,  when  they  have  nei- 
ther ftaple  commodities  from  their  Agriculture, 
Manufadtures,  nor  a  Trade  in  them  ?  Or  how 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  they  can  ever  purchafe 
their  neceffaries  from  Britain  ?  Their  only  de- 
pendance  is  upon  a  Trade  to  the  Wejl-Indies^  or 
the  Fur-trade  J  the  1  all  of  which  is  very  incon- 

fiderable. 
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fiderable,  and  daily  declines ;  the  firfl:  has  been 
long  ago  infufficient  to  maintain  fuch  a  number 
of  people;  and  is  reduced  to  little  or  nothing  by 
the  great  increafe  of  the  people,  the  addition  of 
more  Northern  colonies,  and  by  the  Southern 
engaging  in  it.     If  thefe  things  are  confidered, 
it  will  be  impoflible  for  thefe  colonies  to  take 
almoft  any  thing  from  Britain^  or  to  have  any 
connecStion  with  her,  when  they  become  more 
populous,  unlefs   they  extend  their  fettlements 
to  the  Southward.     For  this  every  one  blames 
the  colonies ;  but  it  is  not  their  fault,  it  is  their 
very  great  misfortune  j  this  their  rtate  proceeds 
from   a  barren  land  and    inhofpitablf  climate, 
for  which  they  are  to  be  pitied  and  affifted,  and 
not  blamed  and  opprelTed.     The  fault  lies  at 
their  door,  who  fettle  colonies  in  fuch  coun- 
tries, which  will  produce   nothing ;  and   will 
Hill  fettle  more  fuch  to  interfere  both  with  them 
and  their  Mother  Country  *.  -jr    rp, 

*  We  cannot  enter  into  particulars  here,  but  from  thefe 
hints  any,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  colonies,  may 
perceive, 

I.  That  it  can  never  be  for  the  Intereft  of  Br'ita'm  to  have 
any  more  northern  colonies — They  can  never  fubfift  by  a 
dependence  on  her  without  ftaple  commodiiies,  to  remit  to 
Britain,  which  none  of  thefe  Northern  parts  of  America 
will  ever  produce.  To  fettle  any  more,  therefore,  fuch  as 
Canada  and  Neva  Scotia,  is  to  be  at  the  expence  both  of 
men  and  money,  to  raife  colonies  which  cannot  fubfift  by  a 
dependance  on  their  Mother  Country,  and  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber and  ftrength  of  thofc  which  are  already  in  that  fituation. 

II.  The  chief  ftaple  and  fupport  of  thefe  Northern  colo- 
nies, for  which  they  were  all  fettled,  was  the  Fur  Trade,  but 
the  Furs  are  now  in  a  manner  exhaufted,  with  the  Indians 
who  got  them  i  the  whole  Fur  Trade  does  not  exceed 

40,000  /. 
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II.  The  Tobacco  colonies  enjoy  a  better  foil 
iand  climate,  and  have  by  that  means  hitherto 
had  a  goud  ftaple  commodity,  which  has  been 
of  more  service  to  the  nation  than  all  the  other 
produds  of  North  America  put  together,  fo 
long  as  their  lands  were  frefh  and  fertile  ;  but 

mod 

40,000  /.  a  year,  which  is  not  fufHcient  to  maintain  any 
one  of  thefe  colonies,  and  is  nothing  for  fuch  a  number  of 
people,  as  is  in  them  all.  This  is  properly  the  il;»ple  of 
New  Yorks  without  which  they  can  make  few  remittances  to 
5'  hain^  and  that  Canada  can  only  ferve  to  deprive  them  of, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  fupply  themfelves  independant  of 
their  Mother  Country. 

III.  So  the  ftaple  of  New-England^  and  fource  of  all  their 
remittances  to  Britain^  is  the  filhery,  in  which  Nova  Scotia 
muft  interfere  with  thofe  populous  and  powerful  colonies; 
and  by  being  fo  much  more  convenient  to  it,  that  colony 
can  only  ferve  to  ruin  the  fiftiery  both  of  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

IV.  It  has  been  long  ago  remarked  by  Sir  fo/tah  Childj 
that  fettlements  on  thefe  coafts,  adjacent  to  the  fifhery,  only 
ferve  to  hurt  the  fiftiery  of  Bi  ita'm  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
flagrant  confirmation  in  New  England^  where  upwards  of 
thirty  fail  of  EngUJh  (hips  a  year  ufed  to  fifh  on  that  coaft, 
before  it  was  fettled,  but  fince  that  we  have  not  had  a  fingle 
fi(hing  (hip  there  for  many  years.  By  thefe  means  the  fifh- 
ery of  Br  tain  has  been  reduced  from  250  fail  of  fhips  in  a 
year  to  70  or  80,  and  the  nation  is  likely  to  lofe  that  great 
fource  ot  her  maritime  power,  by  creating  new  rivals,  in 
place  of  ihofe  which  we  have  been  at  fuch  an  expence  to 
expell :  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  the  fifhery 
of  France  is  always  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Britain^ 
lince  they  fupply  more  than  four  times  as  many  people, 
including  their  own  and  the  other  Catholicks  m  Europe, 
They  likewife,  by  being  deprived  of  fettlements  on  thefe 
fiftiing  coafts,  have  their  feamen  and  Hihermen  always  at 
home,  ready  upon  all  emergencies,  while  ours  are  difperfcd 
in  the  woods  of  Americoy  expofed  to  every  invader ;  and  the 
nation  lofes  the  profit  of  fnpplying  them,  fitting  them  out, 

&c. 
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mofl:  of  them  are  worn  out  with  that  exhauft-. 
ing  weed,  and  will  no  longer  bear  it ;  they  are 
then  turned  into  Corn  and  Pafture  grounds, 
which  produce  nothing  but  Corn,  Cattle,  and 
Wool,  as  in  the  Northern  colonies ;  and  we 
ihall  foon  want  a  fupply  of  lands  for  Tobacco, 
as  much  as  for  any  thing  that  North  America 
will  produce.  Thefe  colonies  likewife  want 
fome  other  ftaple,  as  much  as  all  the  reft,  if 
not  more.  They  have  hitherto  depended  en- 
tirely upon  Tobacco,  apd  when  that  fails,  they 
are  in  a  worfe  lituation  than  the  reft.  There 
are  about  800,000  people  in  thefe  two  colo- 
nies, who  do  not  make  above  300,000  /.  a  year 
by  their  Tobacco,  which  is  but  feven  ftiillings 
and  fix-pence  a  head  per  annum.  This  is  far 
from  being  fufficient  to  maintain  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  people,  hou'ever  it  might  have  fupported 
a  few.  Formerly  they  made  three  hogftieads 
of  Tobacco  a  head,  where  they  cannot  now 
make  one,  while  the  people  are  four  times  as 
numerous,  as  we  have  faid.    Take  all  the  peo- 

&c.  which  are  the  great  advantages  of  the  fifhery — Thus 
Britain  may  be  a  lofer,  and  France  a  gainer,  by  depriving 
her  of  colonies  which  are  rather  a  lofs  and  detriment  than 
any  benefit  to  their  Mother  Country — The  only  objeft  in 
all  thefe  Northern  parts  of  America  is  the  fifhery,  and  uniefs 
we  have  that,  we  get  nothing  by  the  coointry,  but  the  cow 
to  keep,  and  have  her  to  maintain,  while  others  get  the 
milk — As  Tor  a  fecurity  for  the  fifliery,  thefe  fettlements 
about  it  u  ;:]  require  ten  times  more  protection  than  they 
can  give  and  may  be  a  ready  way  to  lofe  the  fifhery,  as 
happened  at  5/.  "fc/;;z's  in  Newfoundland — Britain  rnufl 
(ecureher  dominions  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  her  fleets, 
which  thefe  fettlements  will  weaken,  and  thereby  deprive 
the  nation  of  that  fecurity  which  they  are  intended  to  give. 

pie 
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pie  together  in  thefe  colonies,  tney  do  not 
make  above  half  an  hogfliead  a  head  ;  there  are 
180,000  tythable  people  in  them,  who  make 
at  moft  but  90,000  hogQieads  of  Tobacco  a 
year.  Thus  they  mud  necelTarily  turn  their 
lands  into  Corn  and  Pafture  grounds,  or  get 
fome  other  flaple  for  them. 

It  is  commonly  alledged,  and  we  fee  in  all 
our  hiftories  of  Virgijiia,  that  their  lands  are 
extremely  rich  and   fertile,   infomuch  that  it  is 
imagined  they  will  bear  Tobacco,  or  Hemp, 
and  Flax  for  ever:  but  although  their  lands,  par- 
ticularly in  Marylaiidy  and   the  Northern  parts 
of  Virginiay  are  by  far  the  beft  of  any  in  North 
America^  on  this  fide  of  the  Apalachean  moun- 
tains, they  are  far  from  being  rich  j  the  foil  is  in 
general  very  light,  and  fo  (hallow,  that  it  is  foon 
worn  out  by  culture,  efpecially  with  fuch  ex- 
hauftino;  crops  as  Indian  Corn  and  Tobacco. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  they  are  now  obliged 
to  fow  Wheat,  and  exported  fifty  or  fixty  (hip- 
loads  the  laft  year. — One  third  of  the  country 
may  be  faid  to  be  a   good  and  fruitful  foilj  a 
third  part  is  but  indifferent ;  and  the  remaining 
third  is  very  poor  and  mean,  although  not  quite 
barren— The  Southern  parts  oi  Virginia  are  very 
poor  and  fandy,  like  Carolina^  and  all  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  Southward,  whence  they  will  hardly 
bear  Tobacco  of  any  value,— Thefe  plantations 
are  indeed  capable  of  many  improvements,  and 
more  than  any  of  our  other  colonies,  but  they 
have  never  yet  made  any ;  and  if  ever  they  do, 
they  mud  be  fome  others  than  Hemp  and  Flax 
A  a  fo^, 
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for  fuch  lands,  which  are  worn  out  vjxih  Indian 
Corn  and  Tobacco.  "What  thefe  fliould  be, 
we  (hall  hereafter  confider. 

III.  The  next  divinon  contains  the  Southern 
or  Rice  colonies,  which  make  the  great  extent  of 
the  BritiJJj  dominions  on  this  fide  of  the  Apala- 
f/,'^^;?  mountains ;  but  it  is  the  great  misfortune 
of  the  nation,  that  this  extenlive  part  of  her 
dominions,  which  lies  in  a  climate,  that  might 
other  wife  produce  every  thing  we  want  frc:m 
North  America,  is  as  barren,  as  it  is  unhealthful, 
and  unfit  either  to  raife  any  coniiderable  colonies, 
or  to  make  any  thing  of  confequencc  in  them  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  thefe  countries  will  require  a 
more  particular  confideration,    as   the   whole  ^ 
interefl   of   the    nation    lies    in    thefe    fouth- 
ern  parts  of  that  Continent.      Both  North  and 
South  Caroli-na  are  a  low,  flat,   fandy  country, 
like  a  fandy  defart,  for  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fca-coafl:,  and  the  farther  South  we  go  to  Geor- 
■^ia  or  Florida,  it  grows  fo  much  worfe.     It  is 
faid  by  the  late  Mr.  Catejhy  ±,  who  was  fent  to 
'America  on  purpofe  to  explore  thefe  Southern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  that  a  third  part  of  Caro- 
lina is  z pine-barren^  or  a  fandy  defart ;  and  he, 
with  many  others,  from   whom  we  have  had 
particular  accounts  of  all  thefe  Southern  parts 
of  North  Arnericay  have   affured   us,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  reft  was  little  better.     In 
the  inland  parts  indeed,  as  he  fays,  the  country 
is  more  high  and  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  nothing 
hardly  but   banks   of  fand,   rocks,  or  (lones, 
:|;  Natural  Hiftory  of  C«/W/««  and  Florida, 

with 
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with  a  few  Savannas^  or  low  meadow  grounds 
which   afford   good    pafturage  in   the   vaUies, 
which  are  called  rich  lands  in  Carolina  §.     It 
was  for  this  reafon,  that  although   there  were 
800  people  landed  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  at 
once,  on  the  8th  of  May^    1663,  in  order  to 
fettle  tlsat  country,  more  than  ever  were  fent  to 
any  of  our  colonies,  yet  the  grcviteft   part  of 
them   foon  abandoned  it  5  their  fettlement  at 
Cape  Fear  was  broke  up,   and  the  Proprietor*^, 
after  being  at  great  cxpences,  were  at  lad  glad 
to  give  up  their  advantageous  and   honoarable 
charter.     The   people  could  not   io  much  as 
fubfill  in  the  coun.try  ;  and  for  that  reafon  de- 
ferted  it  (as  they  have  fince  done  in  Georgia  and 
Florida),  till  they  got  a  bag  of  Seed  Rice  fi'om 
Mr.  Afoby  in  1692,  which  has  ever  lince  been 
their  only  fupport,   and  llaple  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpofe  they  quitted  North  Carolina, 
(which  was  firft  intended  to  be   planted,   but 
hardly  has  been  to  this  day,  if  it  be  not  by  run- 
aways and  deferters  from    the  other  colonies), 
andiettled  from  Charles-Town  to  Port  Royal ; 
where  the  country  is  very  low  and  flat,   with 
great  numbers  of  fmall  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
fwamps  and  marfhes  on  their  borders,  which 
are  their  Rice  grounds,  and  only  fruitful  lands 
in  the  country.  But  the  deep  and  richer  fwamps 
on  tlie  lldes  of  the  large  rivers  are  too  expenfive 
■  to  clear  and  drain,  as  they  are  found  to  be  in 
Virginia.    ^ 

§  Id,  ibid,,  append,  pag.  iii,  iv. 

A  a  2  Thus 
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Thus  all  thefe  extenfive  Southern  parts  of 
North  America  produce  little  or  nothing,  and 
the  lands  are  hardly  worth  cultivating,  if  it  be 
not  in  the  unhealthful  and  deftru^ftivc  fwamps 
and  marines ;  which  they  are  obliged  to  be  at 
the  immenfe  toil  and  fatigue  of  clearing,  drain- 
ing, and  cultivating,  at  the*rifque  of  their  lives, 
in  order  to  get  Rice  to  fupply  the  place  of 
Wheat,  and  to  have  pafturage  on  the  low 
grounds,  neither  of  which  the  uplands  afford  J, 
as  we  have  faid.  Whatever  any  country  may 
produce,  the  lirft  thing  muft  be  Corn  and 
Grafs  J  and  it  is  to  get  thefe,  that  they  plant 
Rice  in  Carolina^  which  is  othervvife  not  fo  pro- 
per for  a  BritJJh  colony,  as  it  is  but  another 
iort  of  Corn,  not  wanted  in  Britain.  Out  of 
an  hundred  and  odd  thoufand  barrels  of  Rice 
which  they  make  in  a  year,  Britain  confumes 
but  four  thoufand ;  hence  they  want  markets 
for  this,  as  all  our  other  colonies  do  for  their 
other  forts  of  Corn,  which  is  become  the  chief 
produce  of  them  all;  they  thereby  interfere 
with  one  another,  depreciate  their  ftaple,  can-s 
not  vend  any  quantities  of  it,  and  are  on  thefe 
accounts  unable  to  make  remittances  to  Britain^ 
to  pay  their  debts,  or  to  purchafe  their  necef- 
farles  from  hence;  which  obliges  them  to  enter 
into  Manufad:ures,  and  to  fupply  themfelves, 
independant  of  their  Mother  Country.  We 
Jiave  known  Rice  fo  low  in  Carolina,  that  it 

1  See  a  defcrlplicn  of  ^outh  Carolina  in  1710. 
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was  not  worth  making.  To  fettle  any  more 
fuch  colonies  then,  as  Florida^  is  only  to  ruin 
thefe,  and  the  interefl:  of  Britat?i  in  them ; 
unlefs  you  could  get  fome  other  flaple  for  them, 
which  the  country  will  hardly  admit  of,  if  it  be 
not  filk,  and  that  requires  more  hands  than 
thefe  unhealthful  fea-coafls  will  breed.  They 
are  even  glad  to  fupply  the  French  with  Rice, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  eftablifli  a  colony  at 
Cayenne,  to  rival  and  outdo  them,  as  they  there 
make  two  crops  of  Rice  in  a  year ;  and  we 
have  been  told  by  fome  who  have  refided  in 
Surinam,  that  they  can  even  make  three,  by 
which  thefe  two  may  foon  undo  Carolina, 
Many  of  our  Rice  plantations  would  have  been 
broke  up  before  this  time,  like  the  Tobacco 
plantations,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  affiftance 
of  Indigo,  which  has  fupported  them.  This 
may  be  perceived  by  all  who  remember  the  ftate 
they  were  in,  when  the  bounty  on  Indigo  was 
granted  j  before  which  we  knew  fome  people 
who  were  obliged  to  fell  their  Rice  at  a  (liilling 
a  hundred  weight,  in  the  late  war;  and  if  they 
had  gone  on  to  make  as  much  as  they  could, 
without  any  other  commodity  or  produd:  of 
their  lands,  it  would  jiardly  have  been  worth 
rnore. 

The  Rice  grounds  in  North  America  arc 
more  numerous  and  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of 
the  v/orki,  which  is  their  great  misfortune. 
The  whole  coaft  of  North  America,  from 
pelaware  Bay  or  New  Jerfey  to  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico, 
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Mexico,  in  all  the  parts  of  that  Continent  which 
can  ever  produce  any  thing  for  Britai?!^  is  aU 
moil:  one  continued  trad;  of  Iwamps  and  marflies, 
or  Rice    grounds,  with  barren  fands  between 
them,  as  in  Carolina.    The  fwamps  of  Virginia 
alone  would  produce  much  more  Rice  than  all 
Europe  and  America  confume  ;  and  the  Rice, 
that  we  have  feen  grow  upon  them,  was  nigh 
as  large   again  as  what  is  made   on   the  poor 
grounds  in  Carolina  -,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
are  only  the  wafliings  of  the  fand  banks  which 
furround  them,  and  as  poor,  for  low  grounds, 
as   the  reft   of  the  country:  but  in  Virginia^ 
Maryland^  and  the  Delaware  counties,  or  ter- 
ritories of  Pc?ifylvania,  where  the  uplands  are 
fertile,  the  fv/amps  or  Rice  grounds  are  ex- 
tremely rich  ;  and  if  they  could  get  the  large 
and  rich  forts  of  Rice  above-mentioned  to  plant 
upon  them,  it  might  help  to  bring  thofe  fertile 
fpots  into  culture  and  tillage,  to  make  them  fit 
for  other  crops,  fuch  as  Hemp  and  Flax,  and  to 
drain  the  country,  and  render  it  more  healthful. 
But  to  clear  and  drain  the  fwamps  in  Virginia^ 
would  require  all  the  people  in  the  country  to 
do  nothing  Q\k,  and  would  kill  one  half  of 
them.     It  is  found,  from  daily  experience,  that 
the    working  in   the    miry  fwamps   in    thefe 
hot  climates  is  very  unhealthful,  and  even  dan- 
gerous j  for  which   reafon  none    of  them  are 
touched,  where  they  have  other  lands  fit  to  cul- 
tivate.    It  is  only  the  want  of  other  fruitful 
lands  in  CaroUnay  Florida ^  2^v\d  all  the  Southern 

parts 
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parts  of  North  America,  that  obliges  them  to 
enter  into  thefe  difmals,  as  they  are  called, 
which  infedt  all  the  country  round  them,  and 
render  it  very  unhealthful,  even  at  a  diilance, 
and  much  more  on  thefe  pernicious  pools  them- 
felves. 

This  fituation  of  the  Southern  colcnies  it  wHl 
be  very  neceffary  to  attend  to,  if  ever  we  would 
promote  or  preferve  the  intereft  of  Britain  in 
North  America,  All  our  colonies  on  that  Con- 
tinent are  divided  into  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern, of  which  the  firft  will   produce  nothing 
that  this  nation  wants  from  them  -,  it  is  only  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  North  America,  that  the 
colonies  can   either  make    thofe    commodities 
which  are  (o  much  wanted  by  the  nation,  or 
fubiift  by  a  dependance  on  their  Mother  Coun- 
try by  that  means.     The  intereft  of  the  nation 
therefore  lies  in  the  Southern  parts  of  that  Con- 
tinent, and  it  is  only  by  cultivating  thefe,  that 
Britai?i  will  be  able  to  keep  her  colonies  in  a 
ftate  of  dependance  upon  her,  or  reap  any  great 
advantages  by  them.  But  notwithftanding  they 
are  of  fuch  confequence  and  importance,  thefe 
Southern  parts  of  the  Continent  have  been  neg- 
lefted,  and  we  have   but  very  few  people  in 
them  to  this  day.     The  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple we  have  in  North  America  are  in  the  North- 
ern colonies,  where  they  can  make  nothing  that 
turns  to  any  account,   either  to  them  or  to  the 
nation,  while  thefe  Southern  parts,  which  are 
much  more  extenfive,  lie  unpeopled  and  uncul- 
tivated ; 
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tiva'ed  ;  which  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  bad  flatd 
of  the  colonies. 

It  was  for  this  reafon  an  enquiry  for  many 
years  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Why  we  have 
fo  few  people  in  cur  Southern  colonies,  where 
the  intered  of  the  nation  lies  ?  What  anfwer 
they  may  have  received  to  that  important  quef- 
tion,  we  know  not,  but  it  certainly  proceeds 
from  the  barrennefs  of  the  land,  and  unhealth- 
ful  lituation  of  the  country.  The  whole  fea- 
coaft  of  North  Ama^ica,  from  the  Bay  of  New- 
Tor  k  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  low,  flat,  fan- 
dy  beach  ;  the  foil  for  a  great  diftance  from  it 
is  fandy  and  barren  ;  the  climate  is  very  rainy, 
and  as  thefe  raij}S  have  no  drain  from  the  land, 
but  ftagnete  all  over  a  low  flat  country,  they 
form  innumerable  fwamps  and  marfhes,  which 
render  it  very  unhealthful.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  that  all  this  part  of  the  Continent, 
which  ftretches  into  the  ocean  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  refl:,  has  been  recovered  from 
the  fea^  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  drained 
marili  or  fand-bank,  which  indeed  it  very  much 
refembks,  and  in  nothing  more  than  its  per- 
nicious influence  on  mankind.  Accordingly, 
in  ail  this  fpace,  nothing  is  to  be  found,  either 
on  the  furface,  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
but  beds  of  fea-flielis,  in  place  of  flones,  metals 
and  other  minerals,  and  the  earth  is  as  barren 
in  thefe,  as  in  other  produdions.  Many  caufes 
likewife  confpire  to  render  all  thefe  Southern 
coads  of  North  America  unhealthful,  and  as 

they 
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they  are  barren  withal,  and  the  heats  fo  fultry, 
that  people  are  not  able  to  UDurrp;.?  :■  r-  --Us  q£ 
Planters  in  theni  they  are  abandoned  almoft 
vby  ail.  It  has  like  wife  been  obferved,  that  many 
mom  people  are  buried  than  are  born  upon 
thefe  coarts,  whence  they  can  never  be  popu- 
lous, but  are  a  perpetual  drain  of  people  to  the 
nation.  Tc  n'^oole  the  S.^athern  n-irts  of  North 
America  trom  the  unheaknfnl  fea-coafls,  would 
be  as  difficult  as  to  people  England  from  Rom- 
ney  mar(h. —  Thefe  Southern  colonies  are  from 
150  to  200  miles  broad,  between  the  fea  and 
mountain?^  of  which  about  one  half  is  thus 
low,  fiat,  and  unhealthful  on  the  coafl,  and  the 
inland  parts  the  reverie.  They  can  likewife 
only  be  cultivated  to  any  purpofe  by  negroes, 
which  the  produce  of  the  poor  and  barren 
lands  will  neither  purchafe,  nor  maintain.  For 
this  reafon  they  are  obliged  to  lay  fuch  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  negroes  into  South 
Carolina^  that  it  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a 
prohibition. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  we  have  (o  few 
people  in  our  Southern  colonies,  and  are  never 
likely  to  have  any  numbers  by  our  prefent  pro- 
ceedings, notwithftrinding  the  whole  intereftof 
the  nation  in  North  America  depends  upon  it. 
We  think  of  nothing  but  extending  our  fet- 
tlements  ftill  farther  on  thefe  peftiferous  fea- 
coaOs,  even  to  the  funken  lagunes  of  Raji- 
Florida,  and  the  barren  fands  of  Mobile  and 
Penjacola ',  and  to  add  more  drains  of  people  to 
B  b  the 
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the  many  we  already  have ;  by  which  means 
we  are  never  likely  to  have  any  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Southern  parts  of  ISlorth  America,  if 
this  nation  (liould  be  ruined  by  it,  as  it  is  very     J 
likely  to  be.     The  only  ufe  of  new  fettlements     > 
in  North  America   is  for  the  people   in  the 
Northern  and  other  colonies,  who  want  lands 
to   make  ftaple   commodities  for  Britairiy  to 
remove  to  them  ;  but  none  of  thefe  will  ever 
go  to  Florida,  or  thrive  in  it,  more  than  they 
have  done  in  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  the  cli- 
mate of  Florida  is  more  intemperate,  the  lands 
more  barren,  and  the   fituation  much  worfe 
in  every  refpedt.     For  thefe  reafons,  if  we  en- 
deavour to  raife  colonies  there,  it  will  be  much 
more  imprad:icable,  without  a  perpetual  lofs  of 
people,   than  in  any   of  our   other  Southern 
colonies.     None  of  the  Southern  parts  of  that 
Continent  can  ever  be  planted,  without  a  very 
great  lofs  of  people,  but  at  the  diftance  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
fea-coaft. 

Whatever  any  of  thefe  maritime  parts  of 
Florida  may  be,  it  is  certain,  they  will  not 
breed  people  to  reap  their  produds,  if  ever 
they  produce  any  thing  j  nay  it  appears  from 
fufficient  experience,  that  they  would  not  fo 
much  as  maintain  the  few  people  who  have 
been  in  them.  Thefe  are  fads  which  fpeak 
for  themfelves :  Florida  has  been  fettled  ever 
fmce  the  year  1586,  much  longer  than  any 
part  of  North  America  3  but  notwithftanding 

we 
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we  fee  the  people  increafe  and  multiply  (o  faft 
in  all  other  parts  of  that  continent,  they  never 
increafed  in   Florida,  as  they  have  done  in  all 
other  parts  of  Americdy  both  north  and  fouth. 
The  few  people  who  were  maintained  there  at  a 
public  expence,  who  were  moftly  for^adoi  or 
convi(fts  banifhed  to  a  forlorn  defert,  were  not 
able  to  get  the  |iare  neceflaries  of  life,  but  were 
fupplyed  by  our  colonies,  the  Havannah,   or 
other  Spanijh  fettlements,  as  is  well  known  in 
our  colonies  which  fupplied  them  *.     There- 
fore, whatever  any  may  fay  about  the  health- 
fulnefs   or  fruitfulnefs  of  Florida,  it  mu ft  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mere  conjedure,  contrary  to  170 
years  experience.     Had  it  been  either  a  health- 
ful or  fruitful  country,  we  fhould  at  leaft  have 
feen  fome  people  in  it,  in  fo  long  a  time.     If  a 
few  might  have  been  bred  there  at  a  public  ex- 
pence,  they  all  deferted  the  country,  as  all  have 
4one  who  ever  went  to  itj  and  none  will  ftay 
in  a  country  which  does  not  produce  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  or  corn  and  grafs.     Thefe  they 
can  only  get  from  the  fwamps  and  marches, 
which  none  would  ever  cultivate,  till  they  are 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  can  live  no 
where  elfe.     If  you  may  force  a  few  negroes  to 

^  *  All  their  fupply  of  bread,    cloathing  and  money, 

*  comes  from  the  Havannah  and  Porto  Belhy  and  it  was  go- 

*  ing  on  of  three  years  lince  they  had  a  vefTel  from  any  place 

*  whatfoever,  which  made  rheir  wants  very  great,'  as  we 
are  told  by  a  good  judge  on  the  fpot.  Dickenfon^  voyage 
to  Florida y  p.  m,  97. 

B  b  2  clear 
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clear  and  cultivate  thefe  difmah^  as  they  are 
called,  white  people  are  not  fit  for  the  bufinefs 
in  that  climate,  and  will  never  apply  to  it,  if 
they  cari  poflibly  live  i?ny  where  elfe.  But*  ex- 
cept thefe  difmal  fwamps,  it  arpears  from  all 
accounts,  that  they  have  no  other  Corn  Or  erafs  ' 
grounds  in  Florida,  fit  to  niaintain  any  number 
of  people. 

It  is  as  contrary  to  all  reafon  and  experience, 
to  call  Florida  heiilthful.  There  never  was  a 
healthful  country  known  upon  the  lea  coafis' 
of  America,  whether  north  or  fouth,  from 
NeW'Tork,  or  at  leaft  from  Virginia,  to  Perw^ 
all  the  BritiJJj  and  Spanijh  colonies  in  thefe  cli- 
mates are  well  known  to  be  very  unhealthful, 
on  the  low  flat  and  marOiy  fea  coaft:.  3  and 
Florida  lies  in  the  very  midfl:  and  worlt  fituation 
of  them  all.  If  it  is  healthful,  it  mull:  alter 
the  very  nature  of  things.  It  is  a  low  flat  and 
niarfhy  fea  coafl:,  fcorched  with  burning  fands, 
in  a  hot  climate,  and  clofe  woody  country,  and 
flooded  with  exceflive  heavy  rains,  which  have 
no  drain  from  the  land,  but  ftagnate  all  over  a 
low  flat  country,  and  form  thofe  fwamps  and 
marflies  of  which  it  is  full;  which  become  per- 
fectly peftiferous,  where  the  waters  ftagnate 
and  corrupt  in  fuch  a  hot  climate.  There  is 
not  a  hill  in  the  whole  countiy  to  drain  it  from 
the  heavy  rains,  either  In  ead  or  wefl:  Florida ; 
from  which  alone  any  one  might  perceive,  they 
can  never  be  healthful.  In  thefe  refpedls  they 
refemble  all  the  moft  unhealthful  parts  of  our 

colonies, 
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polonies,  and  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  climate  is  more  intemperate.  We 
ought  not  therefore  to  he  deluded  with  ftories 
about  the  healthfulnefs  of  fuch  a  country,  when 
all  the  world  fliews  it  to  be  the  reverfe.  All 
our  colonies,  and  Weft -Florida^  were  very 
healthful,  till  they  were  found  to  be  otherwife; 
as  they  muft  appear  to  be  to  every  good  judge, 
from  their  fituation  on  or  nigh  the  fea  coafts, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  very  unhealth- 
ful  *.     The  complexions  of  the  people,    the 

fureft 

*  The  fituation  of  all  the  maritime  parts  oi  North,  America 
in  the  fouth  is ;  I.  They  are  a  low,  fiat  and  ciofe  woody 
country,  whiclrc.in  neither  be  well  aired  nor  ventilated. 

II.  The  coaif  or  fo"ie  diilafice  is  low,  flat  and  marflhy  ; 
the  marfhes  fmell  as  bad  as  any  common  fewers,  and  infe6t 
the  whole  country  round  them. 

III.  The  foil  is  in  general  a  fcorching  fand  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, which  with  the  clofe  woods  render  the  heats  fo  infuf- 
fefabld,  that  people  fometimes  drop  down  dead  with  them, 
erpecially  at  hard  labor  in  the  fields. 

IV".  They  lye  in  a  narrow  vale  between  the  fea  and 
mountains,  and  are  flooded  with  rains  from  both  thefefour- 
ces,  both  from  fea  and  land  winds.  The  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  by  thefe  means  is  vaffly  great,  from  50  to  65 
inches  in  a  year.  In  the  mofl  rainy  feafon  we  have  known 
in  England,  there  fell  9  inches  of  rain  in  tw^o  months,  but 
at  Charles-Tcwn  Dr.  Lining  meafured  9  inches  of  rain  in  one 
(hower,  which  laited  36  hours.  The  greatelt  part  of  this 
rain  falls  in  the  months  of  'July,  Augujl  and  September^  and 
renders  them  very  fickly,  by  ftagnating  all  over  a  low  fiat 
country,  which  forms  fo  many  fwamps  and  marflies.  In 
Florida  again  they  have  a  third  fource  of  rain  from  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  fo  that  it  rains  aimoft  every  day  in  fum- 
mer. 

V.  All 
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fureft  fign  of  the  ftate  of  health  in  any  country, 
their  pale  and  fallow  looks,  and  emaciated  ha- 
bits, abundantly  fhew  the  unhealthfuinefs  of 

their 


V.  All  this  happens  in  (he  climate  of  North  Jmerica^ 
which  is  ful  je£t  to  great  and  fudden  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  efpecially  in  the  long  nights  in  the  fouthern  parts,  to 
which  their  unhealthfuinefs  is  chiefly  owing.  You  are 
melted  with  fweat  at  night,  and  tremble  in  your  bed  with 
cold  before  morning.     Hinc  illis  lacbryma. 

Here  wehavebo^h  heat  and  moifture  in  extreams,  which 
are  the  certain  parents  of  difeafes,  faith  Hippocrates ;  and 
that  has  been  fufficiently  verifyed  in  the  woods  and  fwamps 
of  America  ;  although  fome  places  are  more  healthful,  fuch 
as  the  banks  of  St.  Augujline^  which  are  high  and  dry,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fea  breeze. — The  common  difeafes  are  epi- 
demic fevers,  and  ^z  country  dljhniper,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
lingering  chachexy,  of  which  none  can  form  any  judgment 
in  a  year  or  two. 

The  reafon  that  is  given  for  the  healthfulnefs  of  Flo* 
r'lday  is,  that  the  garrifon  of  St.  Augujline^  after  flaying 
there  for  20  months,  happened  to  efcape  alive ;  but  furely 
that  is  no  certain  proof  that  the  country  is  healthful.  It 
may  be  a  fign  that  it  is  inhabitable,  and  fo  are  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  fome  degree,  from  Greenland  to  Gomorron^  but 
that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  healthful.  They  appear  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of  health  in  North  America^  who 
draw  that  conclufion  from  fuch  an  obfervation  !  It  is  well 
known,  that  many  go  and  return  from  all  the  moft  un- 
heahhful  parts  of  America,  and  efcape  with  their  lives, 
although  not  without  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs  j  of  which 
we  fee  inftances  every  day  in  all  our  (hips  crews,  who 
go  to  thefe  unhealthful  coafls  of  North  America.  By 
fuch  inferences,  we  feem  not  to  obierve  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  phyfuk  ;  the  bane  of  which  is,  to  draw  general 
rules  from  particular  obfei  vations.  To  fay  that  fuch  a  one 
happened  to  efcape  with  his  life  out  of  Florida,  is  no  more 
than  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  one  happened  to  live  after  taking  a 

dangerous 
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their  (ituation,  and  deter  all  who  know  them 
from  fettling  among  them.  By  thefe  means 
the  nation  lofes  more  people  on  thefe  unhealth- 

dangerous  medicine,  when  twenty  others  may  be  killed  by 
it.  —  The  acute  difeafes  in  thefe  unhealthful  parts  of 
North  America  generally  turn  to  intermittents,  which  are 
not  mortal  even  in  twenty  months ;  but  in  a  few  month* 
more  they  may  bring  on  that  Cachexy^  with  an  emaciated 
habit,  a  fwelled  belly,  and  pale  fallow  complexion,  which 
is  the  chara6leriftic  of  the  bad  llate  of  health  in  all  the  fouth- 
ern  and  maritime  parts  of  North  America 'y  after  which  acute 
difeafes  are  mortal,  and  chronic  difeafes  incurable,  without 
a  change  of  air  and  climate.  —  Videos  anhelos  ^  femimor- 
tuos,  ab  cris  maritimis  ad  tnonies  ccnfugere,  13  cito  fanitatem 
recuperare.     Sanciri  de  noxiis  paludum  effluviis. 

Upon  thefe  accounts,  thefe  maritime  parts  oi North  Ame^ 
rica  differ  from  moft  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are 
generally  healthful,  wherever  they  are  barren  ;  but  to  be 
both  barren  and  unhealthful,  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  thefe 
wretched  fea  coafts,  on  which  the  poor  people  flarve  with 
poverty,  and  dye  with  perpetual  ficknefs;  fliewing,  while 
alive,  the  very  pidure  of  poverty  and  bad  health,  almoft  in 
every  countenance. 

They  who  tell  us,  that  Florida  is  healthful,  would  at  the 
fame  time  perfuade  us,  that  it  will  bear  fu«;ar ;  in  which 
they  feem  not  to  know,  how  much  they  contradi<5t  them- 
felves.  The  fmall  fhare  of  health  that  people  generally  en- 
joy in  all  thefe  fouthern  and  maritime  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, proceeds  from  the  winters,  in  which  the  people  re- 
cruit their  f^rength  and  vigor,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  live  out 
another  fummerj  but  in  fuch  winters  fugar  is  killed,  when 
men  recover ;  but  Florida  feems  to  be  unfit  for  either.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  the  people  encreaff^  anJ  multiply  fo  faft  in 
North  America^  when  they  decreafe  in  the  fugar  colonies ; 
as  they  appear  to  do  in  thefe  fouthern  and  unhealthful  fea 
coafts  of  the  Continent,  where  the  winters  are  fo  fhort. 
From  this  we  may  fee  the  wifdom  of  nature  in  every  thing  ; 
if  the  fevere  colds  render  that  continent  uninhabirable  in  the 
north,  it  is  on  that  account  more  inhabitable  in  the  fouth. 

ful 
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ful  fea  coafls,  than  many  fuch  barren  deferts 
are  worth. 

It  was  by  thefe  means  that  tke  Spaniards 
have  loft  (o  many  people  j  that  Spain  has  been 
depopulated  in  peophng  A?nerica  ;  and  Britain 
would  lofe  as  many  in  peopling  Florida.  For 
that  reafon  it  is  propofcd  to  people  it  with 
Greeks;  but  the  low  flat  and  marlhy  country, 
and  fcorching  fands  of  Floriday  are  as  diflFerent 
from  the  high  and  dry,  hilly  and  ftony  coun- 
try of  Greece,  as  of  Britain.  Greece  lies  in  the 
fame  climate  as  Virginia,  and  the  people  of 
that  colony  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  better  inured 
to  the  lingular  and  peculiar  climate  of  North 
America  than  the  Greeks;  but  fend  them  to  the 
fcorching  fands  and  fwamps  oi  Florida,  few  of 
them  would  furvive  it  for  any  time.  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  that  none  of  the  people  in  our  co- 
lonies will  go  to  Florida,  efpecially  in  the  north- 
ern, for  whom  it  is  only  wanted.  They  look 
upon  it  as  going  to  their  graves,  or  to  lead  a 
niiferable  life  in  an  intemperate  and  fickly  cli- 
mate, in  which  they  are  not  able  to  undergo 
the  labor  that  is  necelTary  to  earn  their  bread. 
"  The  heat  of  the  fands  would  fcorch  the  foals 
**  of  their  fhoes,"  fay  they,  in  the  accounts 
they  have  publifhed  of  it ;  and  in  effed:,  the 
heat  in  Georgia  has  been  found  to  be  103  de- 
grees in  the  fhade,  and  in  Cai'oUna  130  in  the 
fun  and  fands,  v/hich  is  34  degrees  greater 
than  the  heat  of  human  blood.  Such  a  country 
can  never  be  cultivated  but  by  negroes,  which 

all 
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all  the  produce  of  the  poor  lands  will  never  en- 
able any  one  to  purchafe,  efpecially  at  the'r  pre- 
fent  advanced  price.  And  if  any  fhould  lay  out 
money  upon  negroes  in  Florida^  it  would  only 
hinder  the  people  in  Carolina  to  maintain  theirs, 
which  they  are  already  fcarce  able  to  do 
without  manufadures,  as  we  have  faid. 

If  we  confider  the   foil,  it  is  rather  worfe 
than  the  climate  and  fituation.     All  the  fouth- 
ern  and  maritime  parts  of  North  America  are 
either  a  barren  bat^k  of  fand,  or  an  unhealth- 
ful  funken  mar/h  j  and  the  farther  fouth  we 
go,  the  worfe  it  grows  in  thefe  refpecfts,  till  in 
Florida  it  ends  in  a  mere  fandy  defert,  full  of 
ftagnant  pools   from   the    heavy    rains.      The 
whole  coaft  of   Weft-Florida   has    been   well 
known  ever  fince  the  year  17  19,  and  the  many 
accounts  the  Fre?2cb  have  given  of  it,  to  be  no- 
thing but  fuch   a  fandy  defert ;  **  the  land   is 
"  nothing  but    a    fine  fand,     as    white  and 
**  fliiningas  fnow  *."  This  is  the  account  they 
give  of  the  country  from  the  MiJ/i/ippi  to  Mo- 
bile ;  of  which  laft  an  officer  of  twenty  years 
experience  in  the  country,  gives  his  opinion  in 
thefe  woids,  *  I  never  could  fee  for  what  rea*- 

*  fon  this  tort  was  built,  or  what  could  be  the 

*  ufe   of  it:  akhough  it  is    120  leagues  from 

*  New'OrleanSy     it    muft    be   fupplied    frc^m 
^  thence ;  the  foil  is  fo  bad,  being  nothing  but 

*  fand,  that  it  produces  nothing  but  Pine-trees^ 

*  Du  PratZj  Hift,  Loiiiftana^  I.  52. 

C  c  «  or 
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f  or  a  little  pulfe,  which  is  but  indifferent  of  the 
^  kind  -f.'    They  only  fettled  there  for  the  fake 
of  a  port  in  Dauphin  iiland,  which  was  choked 
up  by  the  Tnifting  of  the  fands  in  2  gale  of  wind, 
and  leaves  the  place  without  any  port  above 
the  depth  of  nine  itct.     They  only  maintained 
this  port  to  vye  with  Carolina  in  the  Indian 
trade,  for  which  purpcfe  it  muft  be  rather  a  a 
prejudice  than  any  benefit  to  Britain.     Their 
other  fettlements  on  this  coaft,    they  tell  u?, 
*'  only  defcrved  an  oblivion  as  lafting,  as  their 
«'  duration  was  fhort."     They  then  took  Pen- 
Jacola  from  the  Spaniards^  but  found  it  only  fit 
to  difmantle  and  abandon  j  on  v*/hich  they  re- 
tired to  the  Mijif.ppi,  as  we  muft  do,  if  ever 
v/e  would  hold   that  country.      By   infifting 
upon  the  fettlement  of  the  fea  coafts,  we  fliail 
|ofe  both  time,  men  and   money  for  nothing, 
till  we   may  lofe  the  country  with  them,  as 
both   the    French   and    Spaniards  have   done- 
before  us. 

The  greateft  part  of  Florida  was  furveyed  in 
1708  by  Capt.  Nairn i  from  Carolina,  who 
prives  this  account  of  it  for  about  an  hundred 
miles  fquare  round  Fenfacola;  "All  ibis  counr 
*^  try  is  a  pine-barren  (fandy  defert)  without 
<*  any  water  in  it;"  that  is,  it  has  neither  earth 
^or  water  in  it,  and  muft  therefore  be  very 
ynfit  for  a  plantation.     All  the  reft  of  Florida 

f  Dy  IVIont.  Memoires  de  U  Lpuifiane,  Tom,  ii.  p.  '^0. 
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appears  to  be  the  fame,  where  it  is  not  fwampy 
and  marfhy.  We  may  fay  of  the  whole,  what 
F.  Charlevoix,  who  travelled  all  over  it,  fays  of 
the  next  poft  at  St.  Jojlflh,  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  country  upon  the  borders  of 
Eaji  and  We/i  Florida ;  *  it  is  a  wretched  coun- 
'  try  (un  pays  perdu)  and  a  mere  barren  fand, 
'  on  a  flat  and  bleak  fea-coaft — -the  lafc  place: 

*  on  earth  where  one  would  expedl  to  meet 

*  with  any  mortal,  and  above  all  with  Chrift- 

*  lans  *.'  Our  people  who  are  there,  and  thofe 
who  have  come  from  it,  give  rather  a  worfe 
account  of  their  lituation,  and  of  the  country  -f, 

*  Hift.  N.  France^  torn.  vi.  p.  263. 

t  The  following  account  was  wrote  by  an  officer  from 
Penfacola,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  other  eyewitnefles  ; 
*'  My  expedldtions  with  regard  to  this  country,  and  the 
hopes  of  every  one  elfe,  are  funk  to  the  loweft  pitch. 
Inftead  of  the  fineft  country  in  the  world  (as  IVe/i  Florida 
was  called)  we  found  the  moft  fandy,  barren,  and  defert 
land  that  eyes  could  fee,  or  ifnagination  paint !  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  fingle  vegetable,  nor  th-.!  leatt  profpeitof 
improving  it !  as  the  foil  for  an  hundred  miles  back  is  every 
where  the  fame  as  the  fea-{I:iore,  and  confiits  not  of  earth, 
but  of -the  whiteft  fend  you  ever  faw  j"  which  agrees  with 
the  account  of  Capt.  Nairn  above.' 

**  In  fummer  it  is  too  hor  to  go  abroad  in  the  dav-time  ; 
the  months  of  July,  Aiigujl,  and  September  are  faid  to  be  as 
hot  here  as  at  Jamaica.  The  winter  is  very  cold,  but  as  it 
depends  on  what  wind  blows,  that  is  very  uncertain. 
You  have  often  contrary  extreams  in  the  fame  day  3  a  South 
wind  fcorches,  and  a  North  wind  freezes,  which  muft  be 
Very  difagreeable — There  is  fo  much  ficknefs  at  Mohile^ 
that  almod  all  the  officers  are  ill,  and  only  60  men  of  a 
regiment  able  to  do  duty  j"  which  was  afterwards  the  cafe 
at  Pcnfacola, 

Q  Q  %  Yet- 
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Yet  we  are  told,  "  JV(^  Florida  Is  extfemel^ 
*'  fertile  *  3"  and  we  have  no  better  grounds 
to  believe,  that  Eaft  Florida  is  fo.  This  is  the 
firft  part  of  North  America  that  was  ever  at- 
temoted  to  be  fettled,  and  has  been  better 
known  than  any  part  of  the  Continent,  altho' 
it  feems  now  to  be  entirely  iinknown  and  for- 
got. Both  the  Spaniards  and  French  have  often 
attempted  to  fettle  Fafi  Florida^  but  found  it  to 
be  fo  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  that  they  entirely 
abandoned  it  -f-.  This  country  has  been  as  well 
known  to  the  EngUJJo  fince  the  two  fieges  of 
St.  Augujrine  in  1702  and  1740,  and  the  ex- 
peditions 

*  Regulations  of  the  Colonies. 

•f-  Florida  was  firlt  undertaken  to  be  fettled  by  "johnPonce 
in  151 2;  Fafquez  d'  Jyllon'in  1520  and  1524;  Patnphilo 
Narvaez,  v/ho  had  a  grant  of  it,  in  1528  ;  Fernanda  Soto 
from  1539  to  1541  J  a  Company  of  Miffionaries  in  1549  » 
Pedro  de  Melendez^  who  had  a  grant  of  all  the  Southern  parts 
of  North  America,  in  1562  to  1586  ;  the  French  under 
Rlhault  and  Laudonniere  from  1562  to  1567;  but  they  all 
found  the  country  tobefo  poor  and  barren,  that  they  aban- 
doned it,  infomuch  that  it  has  never  been  fettled  as  a  colony 
to  this  day.  Soto  travelled  all  over  the  Wefiern  parts  of 
the  Peninfula,  from  the  Bay  of  Spirito  Sanio,  where  he 
landed,  and  tells  us  of  the  whole  from  that  to  the  inland 
parts  of  Georgia^  "  that  country,  which  is  no  lefs  than 
"  350  leagues  in  extent,  is  a  light  and  foft  land  (fand), 
*'  full  of  fwamps  and  very  high  and  thick  bufnes,  which 
*'  is  very  poor  and  barren  :"  but  where  lands  bear  no- 
thing but  bufhes  or  underwoods  in  Atnerica^  they  are  good 
for  nothing.  Narvatz  again  fearched  all  the  Eaflern  and 
Inland  parts  fur  280  leagues,  '  and  found  it  to  be  all  a  \ow 

*  flat  fand,  full  of  fwamps,  with  a  fad  and  difmal  afpeft 

*  throughout  the  whole  country.'    Solum  omne  quodhaSienus 

lujhavcrani 
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peditions  of  Governor  Bull,  who  broke  up  the 
India?!  fettlements  in  it  j  from  which  every  ojic 
has  conceived  that  bad  opinion  oiFloriday  which 
all  have  given  us,  who  ever  before  knew  it.  For 
thefe  reafons  the  Spaniards  abandoned  Florida 
as  a  colony,  and  *  St.  Augujiine  was  only  main- 

*  tained  by  his  Catholic  Majefty,  that  it  may 
'  be  of  fervice  to  the  Plate-fleets,  when  coming 

*  through  the  Gulf,  by  (liewing  lights  to  them 

*  along  the  coaft,  and  by  being  ready  to  give 

*  affiftance  when  any  of  them  are  caft  away 
'  thereabout  ^^'  This  was  the  more  neceiTary, 
as  there  is  not  a  port  upon  that  whole  coaih 
The  Bar  of  St.  Augiijlijie  has  but  eight  or  nine 
feet  water  on  it,  and  that  over  fuch  breakers  om 
the  rocks,  that  it  is  as  tremendous  as  dangerous 
to  pafs  it.  We  are  told  indeed,  that  thefe  rocks 
may  be  blown  up,  but  for  what  purpofe  ?  There 
could  not  be  a  worfe  fpot  pitched  upon,  either 
to  cultivate  or  navigate  j  and  there  are  four  good 
ports  nigh  it,  St.  Mary\,  Jckyll,  Tybee,  SivA 
Port'Royali  hut  not  one  of  them  will  ever  be 
fecured  by  fach  colonies  as  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida J  although  they  are  the  only  good  ports 

lu/lraverant  ( fecundwn  ipforum  calculum  2 So  hucarum)  pla- 
num erat  atque  arenofum,  muUis  Jiagnh  rigiium — Tri/hrii  ly 
fqualitdam  regio7iis  facittn  reuuniiavit.  De  Laet.  I.  4.  c.  3. 
Herrera  Dec.  iv,  ].  4.  c.  4. 

From  all  thefe  accounts,  and  frcm  all  the  authentic  docu- 
ments with  which  the  Council  of  the  InJies  in  Spain  could 
furnifh  him,  which  were  numerous,  the  Hiftorian  of  /ftne- 
rica  himfeif  informs  us,  Florida  is  a  poor  country,  witliout 
any  commodity  but  a  few  fori y  pearl?,  and  all  who  evtr 
ivent  toitdicd  in  mifery.  Herrera  Dec-  iii.  I.  8.  c.  8.  ' 

*  Report- of  the  AfTembly  oiCarsi'.naj  July  jS,  1740. 
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we  have  in  all  thefe  Southern  parts  of  North     ' 
America, 

From  all  thefe  accounts  of  Eaft  Florida,  and 
even  from  thofe  which  have  been  publifhed  to 
extoll  and  magnify  the  country,  it  muft  appear 
to  all  good  and  impartial  judges,  to  be  nothing 
but  a  pine -barren,  or  fandy  defert,  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  a  barren  fandy  heath  in 
Europe,  if  it  is  not  even  worfe  -f.  „ 

^  This  abundantly  appears  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Bar- 
iram  in  Eq/i  Florida.  Lands  In  North  Jmerua  are  eafily 
known  by  what  they  produce,  or  the  woods  with  which  they 
are  covered,  of  which  our  Author  gives  a  particular  account 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  from  which  it  muft  appear  to 
all  whounderftand  it,  that  the  lands  are  the  worft  of  any  in 
North  America,  which  are  fo  much  worfe  than  thofe  in 
Europe.  They  are  in  general  covered  with  pines,  mixed 
with  a  few  fhrubby  oaks,  live-oaks,  or  Chinkapins ;  and  in 
other  places,  which  are  fwampy,  with  laurels,  bays,  liquid- 
umber,  and  water  oaks  ;  with  underwood  of  ivy^  myrtle^ 
whortle-berries^  pahnetio,  &c. ;  now  thefe  are  the  heath 
jtfelf  of  America,  with  which  all  poor  and  barren  lands  are 
covered  there,  as  they  are  here  with  heath,  which  does  not 
grow  in  America.  Hence  Florida  was  juftly  called  a  Bag- 
Jhct  heath.  Were  that  heath  in  America,  it  would  be  cover- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  as  Florida  is,  fince  there  is  no  other 
heath  there. — Good  lands  in  thefe  Southern  parts  oi North 
Jmerica  fhould  be  covered,  as  they  are  upon  the  MiJJiJJippi, 
and  all  other  places,  with  tall  red  hiccories,  as  high  and 
ftraight  as  elms,  white,  chejinut,  ox  fear  let  oaks,  tulip  trees. 
Hack  ivalnuts,  locujls,  &c.  of  which  vi'e  do  not  meet  with? 
one  in  Florida  ;  and  it  is  not  a  tree  or  two  of  any  kind  that 
denotes  the  quality  of  the  land,  but  entire  woods  of  them. 

But  many,  v^ho  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  things, 
deceive  themfelves,  and  impofe  upon  the  nation;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  do  not  know  land  when  they  fee  it.  If  they 
find  a  few  oaks  on  land,  they  think  it  muft  be  good  ;  but 
there  are  four  and  twenty  different  forts  of  oaks  in  North 

J?nericay 
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But  is  the  whole  is  a  dead  fiat,  without  a 
hill  in  it,  if  it  be  not  feme  fand-banks,  the 
rains,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  almoft  per- 
petual every  day  in  fummer,  form  many  fwamps 
and  marflies,  in  which  the  waters  ftagnate  for 
want  of  a  drain,  and  thereby  fertilize  the  poor 
barren  foil.     Thefe  are  the  Rice  grounds  of 

America,  which  grow  on  all  forts  of  foil,  from  clay  to  fand, 
and  from  the  beft  to  the  very  worft  of  all.  Others  again 
are  as  much  deceived  about  what  they  call  hicccry-lands. — 
So  upon  feeing  a  little  clay  in  the  fandy  banks,  they  tell  us, 
thefe  barren  fands  have  a  clayey  foundation  ! — Mr.  Bartram 
could  find  no  clay,  till  a  bit  was  fearched  for  as  a  rarity, 
which  proved  to  be  only  a  concretion  of  fliells.  The  fandy 
banks  in  all  thefe  Southern  parts  of  North  America  have 
fome  Jlraia  of  clay  and  {hells  in  them,  otherwife  they 
would  be  wafhed  into  the  fea,  where  there  are  no  .rocks 
nor  ftones  to  fupport  them  j  but  you  will  find  no  clay  in  the 
land. 

But  the  way  to  judge  of  good  lands  is  from  the  Corn  and 
Grafs  they  bear,  and  the  crops  they  yield  ;  fo  that  if  any 
will  tell  us  of  good  lands  in  Florida,  what  fort  of  Grafs  do 
they  produce,  or  do  they  bear  any  ?  and  what  is  it  like  ? 
Sandy  foils  in  hot  climates  never  produce  good  Grafs,  and 
in  Fkrida  they  are  covered  with  pines,  which  fpoii  every 
thing,  and  even  the  earth  itfelf,  as  we  have  faid.  But  what 
fort  of  corn  will  lands  produce,  which  bear  no  Grafs  ? 

We  are  told  indeed,  they  have  two  crops  of  Corn  in  a  year, 
which  it  is  well  known  the  Indians  of  Florida  always  had, 
and  yet  they  never  had  Corn  to  eat  for  above  fix  months  in 
the  year.  There  are  five  very  different  forts  of  IndiciU 
Corn,  and  a  dwarf  early  kind,  of  which  they  have  two  crops 
a  year  in  all  the  Southern  parts  of  America,  and  yet  it  yields 
fo  little,  that  it  is  not  worth  planting;  if  it  be  not  in  Canada 
and  Florida,  where  the  foil  or  climate  are  fit  for  no  other. 
-^Thus  you  can  neither  have  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats, 
good  Indian  Corn,  nor  Grafs ;  fo  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  we 
Jo  not  kpowor  confider  what  it  is  to  plant  fuch  a  country ! 

Carolinap 
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Carolinay  which  are  the  beft,  if  not  the  onl/ 
fruitful  lands  in  the  country ;  and  for  that  rea- 
iow  2i  Pvice  planter  who  has  been  to  view  thefe 
in  Flcrida  tells  us,  "  thefe  marjldes  are  extraor- 
"'  dinary  rich  lands  %  ;"  from  which  exprcffion 
many  weald  perfuade  themfelves,  and  make  the 
V.  Id  believe,  this  is  a  very  rich  and  fruitful 
counlry,  '?s  nothing  ehe  can  induce  any  one  to 
be  of  that  opinion:  but  furely  fuch  pernicious 
pools,  in  that  climate,  never  d?eferved  the  name 
of  land,  if  it  be  not  here,  or  in  Carolinaj  where 
they  hnve  no  other.  A  Rice  planter  may  think 
thefe  maifhes  on  the  head  of  St.  yohns  river, 
or  the  fwamps  in  the  middle  of  it,  *'  the  beft 
*'  in  the  kin'j's  dominions  *;"  but  the  better 
they  are  in  his  fenie,  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
thofe  who  live  upon  them ;  for  good  Rice 
grounds  have  a  ifrong  holding  bottom,  on 
which  the  waters  do  not  drain  off  and  leave 
them  dry,  as  upon  their  poor  fandy  bottoms, 
but  Magnate  till  they  become  putrid,  and  infedl 
the  whole  country  round  them  3   which  fre- 

%  Account  o^  Eajl  Florida,  p.  77. 

*  We  fear,  they  who  may  be  of  this  opinion  are  not  ac- 
ciuainted  with  the  king's  dominions.  Were  they  to  fee 
the  fwamps  in  Virginia  and  Maryland^  they  would  think 
thofe  in  Carolina  and  Florida  hardly  worth  cultivating. 
Thi>  they  may  perceive  from  the  Cyprejfes  they  bear,  which 
sre  {o  flunted,  that  they  abundantly  ftiew  the  flerility  even 
of  thefe  their  low  grounds.  And  as  moft  of  thefe  on  St. 
yohri''s  river  are  Cyprcfs  fwamps,  which  will  not  defray  the 
charge  of  clearing  and  draining,  it  is  to  be  queftio,ned,  whe- 
ther they  are  fit  for  any  thing. 

quently 
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quently  happens  in  all  the  fouthern   parts  of 
North  America  \. 

Thefe  fwamps,  which  they  would  call  rich 
lands,  lye  on  St.  Johfts  river,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  country  that  is  of  any  value. 
Now  the  lands  on  the  lower  parts  of  that  river 

f  For  thefe  reafons  the  wife  Author  of  nature  feems  to 
have  made  all  thefe  fouthern  parts  of  America,  which  arefo 
low  and   fiat,  and  flooded  with   fuch  heavy  rains,  a  poor 
Candy  foil,  from  which  the  waters  drain  off,  or  foon  dry 
up,  otherwife  they  would  be  uninhabitable  ;  and  thefe  Rice 
fwamps  are  litt'e  better.     Let  not  any  one  therefore   fet  a 
value  upon  a  clayey  foil,  on  thefe  low  flat  and  rainy  fea 
coafts,  even  if  they  fhould  find  any.     Neither  let  any  one 
imagine,    that   Florida  will    ever  breed    people.      Nature 
makes  nothing  in  vain,  and  does  not  breed  people  to  ftarve 
in  a  fandy  defert.     The  French  obferved  at  Mobile,  tl.at 
the  breeding  women  were  barren,  as  they  are  in  a  like  fitu- 
ation  on  the  coaft  ofy^r/Va,  and  in  all  fuch  fandy  deferts  in 
hot  climates,  from  natural  and  manifeft  caufes;    whatever 
anile  ftories  any   may   tell  us  about  their  fecundity  at  St. 
Augujiim,     Thus  we  feem  not  to  confider  what  it  is  for  this 
nation,  which  is  in  fuch  want  of  people  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  people  a  country,   in  which  more  people  are 
buried  than   are  born,  and   the  women  are  barren.     It  is 
furprifing,  that  when  this  nation  has  fo  few  people,    we 
fhould  think  of  nothing  but  fettling  the  barren  and  peftife- 
rous  fea  coafts  of  Florida,  and  the  IVeJt  India  iflands,  which 
have  been  called  healthful,  as  well  -as  the  other.     Thefe 
muft  be  fettled  by  Britain  ;  none  of  the  people  in  our  colo- 
nies will  go  nigh  one  of  them  j  and  the  nation  will   be 
drained  of  people  at  home,  to  render  her  colonies  indepen- 
dant,   and  more  populous  and  powerful  than  their   mother 
country,  to  the  probable  ruin  of  both.    But  we  feem  to  be 
ruled  by  a  little  local  knowledge  of  a  fandy  point  on  thefe 
barren  and  unhealthful  fea  coafts,  without  any  regard  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

D  d  are 
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are  fandy  and   barren    for    125    miles,    above 
which  thefe   fwamps  extend  40  or   50   miles 
farihe;  j  and  beyond  thee  the  river  is  fo  choked 
up  with  pond  weeds  (a  fure  fign  of  an  offenfive 
jftagnant  water)  that  it  overflows  its  low   bord- 
ers,  and   drowns  ihe  country  about  it,  which 
forme  many  lagunes,  or  miry  marlhes,  from 
that  to  its   fource  nigh   the   cape    of  Florida. 
This  is  the  whole  of  this  country,  which  fome 
\vould  extoll   and  magnify ! — As  for  any  up- 
lands, we  hear  of  none  but  what  are  ail  fand. 
The  Pme-barrens  come  down  to  the  river  fide, 
where  it  is  not  fwampy  ;  and  the  low  grounds, 
between  the  fwamps  and  the  barrens  adjacent, 
are  but  two  or   three  hundred   yards  broad, 
and   thefe    are    all    fand,   fays  our  author  -f-. 
BuL  if  this  were  a  fruitful  country,  thefe  low 
grounds  on  the  river  fide  fhouid  be  two  or  three 
miles  broad  v/ith  a  deep  and  rich  foil.     If  you 
meet  with   no  fuch  lands  on   the  river  fides, 
efpecially  in  North  America^,  it  is  a  certain  fign, 
there  are   none   in   the  whole  country.     It  is 
therefore   to  be  feared,    that  they  who  would 
magnify  and   praife   this  barren  defert,  do  not 
knov/  a  country  when  they  fee  it,  and  are  more 

■\  See  Bariram's  journal,  mam^fcript ;  which  paflage  we 
do  not  find  in  the  edition  that  has  been  publifhed  ;  although 
it  is  the  mod  material  of  the  whole,  as  it  contains  a  general 
defcription  of  the  country,  and  the  author's  opinion  of  it, 
after  he  had  viev.'ed  it ;  but  as  this  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
country,  it  was  not  deemed  fit  to  print. 

unable 
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unable  to  form  a  right  judgment  from  an  ac- 
count of  it  -f-. 

The  fettlements  on  thefe  rich  lands,  as  they 
would  call  them,  are  made  on  little  hillocks, 
about  2  or  ■:^oo  yards  long,  and  halt  as  broad, 
which  rife  ud  here  and  there  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
fwamps  or  banks  of  the  river.  '*  Thefe  are  the 
''  bed  Corn  lands,"  fays  our  author,  and  the  only 
lands  th^t  the  natives  cultivated,  for  which  they 
are  rendered  fit  by  being  covered  with  (]iells,like 
many  parts  of  Nortb  America.  Such  fpots  are 
certainly  not  worth  poifcffing  in  fuch  a  defert. 
The  low  grounds  on  the  river  fide,  which  are 
the  only  other  fruitful  lands,  are  but  2  or  300 
yards  broad,   and  about   50   ihiles   in  length. 

f  There  is  not  perhaps  a  river  in  the  world,  of  the  fame 
extent  with  this,  that  has  fo  little  or  rather  no  good  land  oa 
it.  Even  in  Wejl  Florida^  barren  as  it  is  on  the  Tea  coaft?, 
if  you  afcend  the  rivers  for  100  or  150  miUs,  you  meet 
with  a  high  dry  and  fruitful  country,  in  a  more  temperate 
climate,  and  healthful  lituationj  but  this  mudiiy  canal  iu 
Eoji  Florida  is  barren  at  its  mouth,  and  ends  in  fuch 
marflies  at  its  head,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  inhabit  in  that 
climate.-  This  and  all  the  other  little  ftrearns  \o  the  coun- 
try proceed  from  fuch  fources,  and  run  fome  north,  (bme 
fouth,  in  contrary  dire6lioi!s  to  one  another,  like  flagnant 
and  muddy  canals,  rather  than  running  waters  whicl  pro- 
ceed from  the  natural  fources  of  rivers  in  hills  and  moun- 
tains ;  of  which  ihere  are  none  in  all  Flo^ida^  whether  eaft 
or  weft,  nigh  the  co^ft.  Yet  they  would  praife  even  thefe 
muddy  canals,  which  they  call  rivers,  as  well  as  the  marihes 
upon  them,  which  th^y  would  call  rich  Lmds,  fince  there 
are  no  others.  But  if  any  would  fee  a  true  account  both  of 
fuch  rivers  and  lands,  which  fmeli  as  bad -as  any  common 
fewers,  and  are  only  to  be  paralleled  by  tlie  Canipama  of 
R:>  .'IS,   let  them  convAx.  Landfide  noxUs  paludum  ej/iuviis. 

D  d  2  ■  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  they  were  a  mile  broad,  and  lOo  miles 
in  length,  which  will  contain  all  the  bed  of 
the  fands  in  the  country,  they  would  make  but 
ICO  fquare  miles,  which  is  but  the  (ize  of  the 
tenth  part  of  a  county  in  Englajid.  Even  if 
we  allow  all  the  little  fpots  that  may  be  found 
fit  to  cultivate  in  the  whole  country,  to  make 
looo  fquare  miles,  the  fize  of  a  county  in 
England^  can  they  be  worth  pofleffing  in  fuch 
a  defert  ?  or  can  fuch  fpots  be  worth  ico,ooo  /. 
a  year ! — All  the  lands  of  any  value  in  Canada 
make  but  900  fquare  miles,  and  thofe  in  Flo- 
rida not  I  GO}  the  two  together  are  no  larger 
than  a  county  in  England^  and  are  faid  to  cofl 
near  half  a  million  a  year,  which  is  nigh  half 
as  much  as  all  the  lands  in  North  America  pro- 
duce for  fale. 

As  for  the  produce  of  fuch  a  country,  we 
may  be  fure  it  cannot  be  much,  if  any  thing. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  coniidered  in  all  countries, 
and  efpecially  on  plantations  where  they  have 
no  markets  for  provifions,  are  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  or  Corn  and  Grafs,  which  Florida  will  not 
produce  for  any  number  of  people,  or  a  colony. 
Neither  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  nor  Oats,  will 
grow  in  the  foil  or  climate.  A  poor  and 
fcorching  fandy  foil  is  as  improper  for  thefe,  as 
a  miry  marfh,  efpecially  in  fuch  a  climate.  The 
winters  likewife  are  too  fhort  and  fultry  to  cure 
provifions,  at  leafl  to  keep  for  the  year ;  without 
w^hich  it  is  impoffible  to  live  on  plantations : 
but  as  the  winters  are  attended  with  frofts,   fo 
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as  to  render  the  country  unfit  to  produce  fugar, 
it  labors  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  fouth- 
ern  (ituation,  without  any  of  the  advantages  ; 
and  they  may  be  as  unable  to  purchafe  their 
provifions,  as  to  raife  or  cure  them.  Nothing 
that  North  America  produces,  will  enable  a  co- 
lony to  purchafe  their  provifions.  It  was  for 
this  reafon,  that  the  Spaniards  never  had  the 
necelTaries  of  life  in  170  years  that  they  were 
pofTefled  of  Florida  ;  and  every  one  deferts  the 
country,  as  faft  as  they  go  to  it,  unlefs  they  are 
maintained  at  a  public  expence.  The  many 
projectors  we  have  in  all  our  colonies,  never 
confider  how  their  labourers  are  to  be  main- 
tained, and  for  that  reafon  their  projeds  all  mif- 
carry,  as  they  ■  certainly  mufl  do  in  Florida^ 
You  can  only  maintain  a  colony  there  by 
means  of  Rice,  and  to  clear,  drain  and  culti- 
vate the  difmal  fwamps  oi  America  for  that,  in 
which  half  the  labourers  are  loft,  is  more  than 
any  white  people  can  or  will  do  ;  and  to  pur- 
chafe negroes  at  their  prefent  price  will  never 
turn -to  account  for  that,  or  any  thing  elfe  that 
Florida  will  produce.  They  find  it  fo  difficult 
to  maintain  negroes  in  Carolina,  that  they  have 
in  a  manner  prohibited  them.  At  the  beft,  Flo- 
rida can  only  be  a  barren  appendage  of  the 
other  Rice  colonies,  which  already  produce 
more  Rice  than  thev  can  well  vend,  or  at  leaft 
they  and  the  other  colonies  have  ten  times  more 
land  than  would  ferve  for  that  purpofe ;  fo  that 
the  fettling  of  a  colony  here  can  only  ferve  to 

oblige 
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oblige  the  refl  to  fet  their  negroes  about  manu- 
factures, as  we  have  faid  *. 

For  thefe  reafons,  they  would  make  a  fugar 
colony  of  F'orida-,  a  whiai  with  v.  hich  the 
nation  has  been  deluded,  with  all  o:hers  that 
could  be  thought  of.  A  poor  fs'.dy  foil  is  as 
unfit  to  produce  fugar,  as  the  cane  is  to  grow 
in  froit  and  fnow.  They  mull-  be  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  climate  or  North  America, 
who  expe(ft  to  make  fugar  in  any  part  of  that 
continent.  At  Charles-Town  in  South  Carolina 
the  cold  has  been  obferved  to  be  greater,  than 

*  We  have  already  had  an  account  of  what  Florida  will 
produce,  by  a  good  judiie  on  the  fpot.  Mr.  Bartram  tells 
us,  the  richer  fwamps  may  produce  Rice  ;  the  narf.'W  flip 
of  fandy  low  grounds  on  t  e  borders  of  thefe  might  bear 
Indigo  ;  and  the  fandy  uplands,  which  are  in  a  manner  the 
whole  country,  would  produce  Indian  Corn,  Potatoes,  and 
Cotton,  *'  by  the  help  of  dung,  and  good  cultivation," 
fays  he;  and  fo  would  aiy  land,  if  you  could  get  manure 
for  it ;  but  that  is  as  fcarce  in  a  fandy  defert,  as  a  clayey 
foundation  is  for  fuch  a  foil,  which  we  are  rold  might  ma- 
nure it — The  proper  manure  for  fui;h  lanf^s  is  marl,  which 
will  no^  quit  cofl  for  any  thing  that  vo  :h  America  produces, 
if  it  were  to  be  found. — As  for  dung,  many  of  our  Planters 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  North  Jjnetica  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  fpoils  fuch  fandy  foils.  It  is  prefently  exhaled  by  the 
heat  of  the  fcorching  fands,  fo  as  to  yield  little  or  nothing, 
and  renders  them  fo  light,  that  both  the  foil  and  manure 
blow  away  with  the  wind  like  duft,  and  leaves  them 
poorer  than  ever.— Thus  all  the  propofals  for  the  planting 
of  Florida  are  no  better  than  to  make  fugar  in  frofls  ! — To 
make  both  fugar  and  wine  in  one  and  the  fame  country, 
which  is  certainly  very  unfit  for  either! — To  make  fi!k, 
where  there  are  no  people  !  or  to  fupport  a  colony  by  the 
planting  of  Cotton  ! 

the 
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the  moft  intenfe  cold  felt  in  England  during  the 
har  \   winter    1739-40  *.       So  in  the   French 
fettlements  on  the    MiJJifipp't,  they   have  both 
froft  and   fnow,    and  fuch   fevere   colds,   that 
water  thrown  up  in   the  air  freezes   before   it 
falls  to  the  ground  -f- ;  at  which  times  no  part 
of  Florida  can  be  free  from   trofts.     And  we 
have  feen  very  credible  people  who  have  felt 
the  like  cold  ai:  Penfacola^  where  water  froze 
as  it  fell  on  the  (hip's  deck,  and  they  had  ice 
of  a  conliderfible  thickn -fs.     Thefe  colds  are 
occafioned  by  vioLnt  north- weft  winds,  and  if 
we  knew  their  fury,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that 
their  current  can  be  ftopt  by  the  low  and  flat 
point  of  Ea/i  Fkrlda.     We  have  had  but  three 
accounts  of  a  winter  there,  wi>ich  were  all  at- 
tended with  fevere  frofts.     The  fir  ft  is  by  ^oto^ 
who  tells  us,  *  the  Indians  going  naked  (which 

*  they  were  ufed  to)  and  in  irons,  during  the 

*  bitter  cold  of  winter,   were  almoft  all  ftarved 

*  to  death  %'  This  was  in  the  fouth^rn  parts 
of  the  Feninfula ;  and  both  he  and  the 
French  call  the  northern  parts  of  Eafi  Florida 
*«  a  very  cold  country."  In  like  manner  an 
Englijh  ftiip  being  caft  away  not  far  from  the 
cape  of  Florida,  and  the  crew  being  ftript  by 
the  Indians,  feven  of  them  were  frozen  to 
death,  and  when  they  arrived  at  St.  ^z(gz^/«^, 

*  on  the  i6ih  of  November^  we  had  ice  half 

*  See  a  defcription  of  South  Carolina  by  — — — . 
-}•  Du  Pratz^  Hift.  Louifiana. 
X  Voyage  to  Florida,  ch.  13. 

'  an 
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*  an  inch  thick,  fay  they,  and  it  had  been  Co 

*  for  Tome  mornings  pafl:  §.'  This  cold  they 
met  with  on  the  7th  of  November,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  winter,  and  not  far  from  the  Cape; 
where  '  the   ground   was   covered  with  fuch 

*  frofts,  that  it  was  terrible  to  go  out  of  doors. 
'  The  north-weft  wind  was  violent,  and  the 
'  cold  fuch,  that  the  ftrongeft  of  us  thought 

*  we  lliould  not  outlive  that  day. — The  Spa- 

*  niard  who  was  cloathed,  was  as  bad  to  bear 
«  it  as  we  that  were  naked  ||.'  So  in  Mr.  Bar-' 
tram^  journey  through  Eafi  tlorida,  the  fir  ft 
thing  he  obferved  on  the  morning  he  fet  out, 
was,  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  hoar 
froft  \  and  on  the  3d  of  January  he  met  with 
fuch  a  froft,  even  on  the  head  of  St.  John^s 
river,  not  far  from  the  Cape,  that  it  froze  the 
ground  an  inch  deep  in  one  night ;  which  kil- 
led the  Limes,  Citrons  and  Bananas  at  St.  Aii- 
gujiine  (probably  under  fome  ftielter)  and  da- 
maged many  hardy  plants  which  grow  even  in 
England.  He  met  with  four  frofts  in  all,  and 
one  on  the  1 2th  of  February.  Thus  the  cli- 
mate is  fubjedt  to  frofts  from  November  to  Fe- 
bruary, for  three  months  in  the  yearj  in 
which,  if  the  fugar  cane  may  grow,  it  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  molaftes,  as  it  often  does  even 
in  Ctibay  and  the  north  {id^  o{  Jamaica,  ivoxn. 
tbefe  Norths  (which  feem  to  be  the  North- 
weft  winds  from  the  Continent)  and  fuch  fre- 

§  Dkhnfon's  Voyage  to  Florida,  p.  97. 
J!  Id.  ibid.  p.  8 1 . 
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jquent  heavy  rains  as  they  have  in  Florida ;  al- 
though they  have  no  frofts  there  to  render  the 
juice  more  four,  if  not  to  kill  the  cane. 

Others  would  perfwade  thenifelves,  that 
I'lorida  may  produce  Wine  and  0/7,  Silk  and 
Cotton y  hidigo  and  Cochineal -,  but  it  is  a  great 
misfortune,  that  thefe  things  are  not  better  un- 
derftood,  iince  the  intereft  of  the  nation  fo 
much  depends  upon  them.  Tliefe  are  the 
commodities  whicii  the  nation  has  expc6led 
from  the  colonies,  ever  fince  they  w^ere  fettled, 
but  is  never  hkely  to  get  them  from  thefe  or 
any  of  the  maritirae  parts  of  North  America,  to 
which  the  many  difappointments  we  have  met 
W-ith  are  chiefly  owing.  The  maritime  parts 
of  all  our  fouthefn  colonies  are  fo  poor  and 
fandy ;  the  climate  is  fo  rainy  ;  and  the  fituation 
fo  low  and  fiat,  on  a  marfiiy  fea  coail:,  that 
they  are  very  unfit  for  fuch  produdionfi;  and 
Florida  is  much  worfe  in  ali  thefe  refpe(^s  than 
any  of  them  *. 

But 

*  It  is  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Maryland^  that  even 
that  climate  is  too  hot  to  make  good  wine  of  any  manured 
grapes  they  can  get.  The  grapes  of  Europe  are  fummer 
fruits  there,  and  make  nothing  but  zvln  dupnys^  fit  only  for 
prefent  drinking.  It  is  only  from  autumn  fruits  tiat  We 
can  expedt  good  v/ine  in  any  country^  efpecialiy  in  fuch 
hot  climates.  Neither  is  good  wine  produced  in  any  coun- 
try on  the  fea-coafts,  efpecially  fuch  as  the  low,  flat,  and 
rainy  coafts  of  North  America.  A  vine  s  there  dro^vjied 
with  rains,  and  killed  by  damps,  as  we  have  often  found  ; 
which  renders  the  juice  thin  and  watery,  and  the  wine  fmall 
and  aigre  i  the  fault  of  what  is  made  incur  colonies. 

Ee  This 
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But  the  grand  ftaple  commodities  of  Mr/ii- 
America  are,  or  fhould  be,  Tobacco,  Indigo, 
Hemp  and  Flax,  which  all  thefe  fouthern  and 
maritime  parts  of  the  continent  are  flili  more 
unfit  to  produce.  Thefe  require  a  ftrong,  rich 
"and  fertile  foil,  and  can  never  be  made  on  bar- 
ren 


This  is  likewife  the  quality  o\ fummer  fruits^  which  have 
fuch  a  thin  crude  juice  ;  whereas  in  autumn  fruits  the  juice 
is  thick  and  racy,  and  wellconcodted,  which  gives  the  wine 
a  ftrength  and  body,    fo  that  it  will  keep — There  is  more 
rain  falls  in  Florida  in  a  month  than  a  vine  would  bear  in  a 
twelvemonth,  on  fuch  a  lov/  and  flat  fea-coafl:.     The  vine 
delights  in  a  high,  dry,  and  hilly  fituation,  and  ftony  foil, 
which  hlter  the  wet  from  the  roots,   of  which  it  is  very 
impatient ;  but  in  all  thefe  Southerrr  and  maritime  parts  of 
North  America  there  is  not  a  ftone  to  be  feen,  which  alone 
Ihev/s  a  foil  improper  for  vineyards :  And  it  is  as  conflantly 
obferved,  that  vines  will  not  thrive  among  Pines,  probably 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil  above-mentioned.     All  that 
Continent  is  covered  with  grape  vines,  but  there  are  none 
among  the  pines,  nor  will  they  thrive  when  planted  among 
them.     Nothing  that  grows  is  more  delicate  in  its  food,  or 
is  fooner  hurt  by  an  improperfoil  and  fituation,  than  a  vine. 
It  is  to  this  unheeded  peculiarity,   that  all  our  mifcarriages 
in  making  wine  have  been  owing  ;  and  they  will  be  ren- 
dered everlafting,  by  continuing  it  in  fuch  countries  as  Flo- 
rida^ or  even  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina^  or  Virginia — 
On  thefe  barren  and  unhealthful  fea-coafts  of  North  Ame- 
rica^ the  vegetables  look  as  yellow  and  fickly  as  the  animals, 
and  particularly  vines  and  olives — The  dive  indeed  might 
grow  on  thefe  poor  lands,but  it  will  never  bear  good  fruit  on 
fuch  a  rainy  and  damp  fca-coaft.   This  is  well  known  even 
in  Portugal^  v/here  the  olive  does  not  thrive  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  although  they  feldom  have  any  rain  above  once  a 
y^tir;  but    in   Florida  it  rains   more  or   lefs  every  day  in 
fummer,  we  are  toW — In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  eliv^;  jhall 
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ren  fands.  The  fettlement  therefore  of  Florida 
is  the  diredt  way  to  difappoint  the  nation  in 
every  thing  we  want  from  North  America, 
The  northern  colonies  will  produce  nothing  of 
that  kind,  and  thefe  fea  coafts  of  the  fouthern, 
to  which  we  mud  by  that  means  be  confined, 

are 


caji  its  fruity  faith  the  Scripture  5  vines  flied  their  leaves, 
grapes  burft,  and  olives  drop. 

Even  the  tender  fi/k-worm,  which  would  othervvife  appear 
to  delight  in  warmth  and  moifture,  like  other  infects,  can- 
not bear  fuch  extremes  of  either.  In  China,  where  they  are 
natives,  and  yield  fuch  quantities  of  filk,  the  foil  and  cli- 
mate are  very  dry  and  healthful,  infomuch  that  we  are  told 
by  Martini,  it  feldom  or  never  rains,  as  in  Portugal.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  confidered,  whether  our  frequent  mif- 
carriages  in  making  filk  may  not  be  partly  owing  to  thefe 
damp  and  unhealthful  fea-coafts,  which  are  as  prejudicial  to 
this  tender  creature,  as  to  others ;  efpecially  as  the  excefiive 
heats  from  the  fcorching  fands  are  equally  noxious.  But 
on  the  Mijfiffippi  and  Ohio  it  feldom  rains,  as  in  Chijia — 
But  the  frequent  mifcarriages  in  the  making  of  filk  and 
wine  have  been  owing  to  the  attempting  them  at  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  colonies,  from  that  of  i'irginia  and  Caro- 
lina to  Georgia  ;  when  they  have  no  hands  to  make  filk, 
nor  lands  fit  for  vineyards.  Thefe  are  the  moft  improper 
of  all  employments  for  new  fettlements.  The  firfl  thing 
they  want  is,  to  have  the  lands  cleared  for  Corn  and  Grafs, 
which  is  not  promoted,  but  obftru6i:ed,  by  the  planting  of 
mulberry  orchards  and  vineyards.  Neither  will  thefe  thrive 
in  clofe  and  damp  woods.  But  the  greateft  obftacle  is  the 
want  of  hands  to  make  filk,  which  requires  fo  many.  Jt  is 
therefore  a  very  injudicious  propofal  to  make  (ilk  in  Florida^ 
where  there  are  no  people,  and  where  there  are  never 
likely  to  be  a  fufficient  number  to  make  any  quantity  of  filk, 
more  than  in  Georgia,  as  thefe  poor  and  barren  countries 
will  neither  breed  nor  maintain  them. 
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are  as  improper  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  by  thefc 
means  that  the  nation  has  been  difappointed  m 
all  her  hopes  from  North  America,  now  for 
150  years,  and  the  fcttlement  of  Canada  ^.n^ 
Florida  will  only  render  thefe  difappointments 
unavoidable  ^nd  everlafting.  All  the  commo- 
dities we  want  from  the  colonies  can  only  bs 
made  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continejnt ; 
Canada  will  produce  none  of  them  5    Florida 

is 

As  for  Cotton,  there  are  three  or  four  forts  of  it  which 
might  grow  in  moft  of  our  colonies  in  North  America^  and 
one  of  theic  is  efteemed  as  the  beft  of  any,  and  even  pre- 
ferable to  the  iV.'/f- India  or  perennial  Shrub  Cotton; 
Vv'hich  it  very  nighiy  re'embles.  This  Jaft,  it  has  beeu 
imagined,  might  grov/  \n  Florida  ;  but  it  certainly  never  can 
be  de^ienced  upon,  for  above  a  vyinter  or  two  ;  which  are 
fometimes  mild  in  all  parts  of  North  America^  but  they  are 
as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  This  perennial  Cotton  was 
planted  in  Georgia  by  Dr.  HouJJotw,  but  died  the  iirft  win- 
ter. Cotton  is  perhaps  tenderer  than  the  Sugar  Cane  5 
even  the  annual  forts,  which  ^row  in  Northern  climates, 
will  not  bear  the  leaft  froft.  We  ought  not  therefore  to 
depend  ui^on  the  perennial  Cotton  in  any  part  of  North 
Ame'ica\  ihat  is  more  proper  for  the  Iflands,  as  the  other 
forts  are  for  the  Continent;  and  between  the  two  we 
have  no  Ids  than  fifteen  colonies  from  Maryland  to  Gra~ 
noda^  which  might  make  much  more  Cotrm  than  the  na- 
tion wants  ;  although  it  is  but  a  poor  ilaple  for  any  one  of 
them,  and  will  never  be  made  any  where  without  other 
more  valuable  commodities  with  it ;  the  common  Turkey 
Cotton,  which  is  the  fort  generally  planted  in  North  Ame- 
rica, Js  often  at  five- pence  or  iix-pence  a  pound,  and  is 
hardly  worth  making  lo  fend  to  Britain,  It  is  double  of 
that  value  in  the  colonies,  where  it  is  made,  and  yet  turns 
to  very  little  account,  if  it  be  not  for  manufaduring  by 
thofe  who  make  it. 

The 
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IS  as  unfit  for  the  purpofe ;  and  for  the  fake  of 
thefe  deferts,  we  are  excluded  from  all  the  more 
fruitful  parts  of  the  continent,  which  might 
produce  all  the  commodities  we  want,  and  have 
no  lands  to  make  them  elfewhere. — It  is  to 
the  wretched  fterility  of  thefe  fouthern  coafts  of 
America,  which  will  neither  produce  any 
thing,  nor  breed  people  to  reap  their  produdts, 
that  all  thefe  difappointments,  and  the  bad  flate 
of  the  nation,  are  owing  ;  and  the  fettlement  of 
Floriday  which  is  fo  much  worfe  than  any  of 
the  reft,  will  only  increafe  thefe  evils,  and  ren- 
der  them  perpetual. 

Befides  ftaple  commodities,  there  is  another 
more  material  point  to  be  confidered  in  the  cor 

The  next  commodities,  propofed  to  be  made  in  Florida^ 
are  Indigo  and  CoJ::n£Cil ;  from  the  hd\i  of  which  we  can 
expect  as  little  in  fuch  a  poor,  dry,  fandy  foil,  as  frorn 
Cochineal  in  the  climate.  The  true  Cochineal  does  not 
grow  to  the  NorihwarJ  of  Panuco  in  Meaico^  which  lies 
under  the  line,  and  to  ihe  Southward  of  the  Cape  of  Flo- 
x'lda.  It  is  therefore  co  be  doubted,  whether  it  would  grow 
in  the  frofts  of  hloridoy  as  it  is  a  perennial  fucculent  plant, 
which  will  not  bear  a  froft-  T^e  fort  which  grows  in 
Florida  and  Carolina  is  but  a  ^oox  jylvejier^  or  wild  kind,  of 
fo  fmall  value,  that  it  would  fcarce  defray  the  charge  of 
gathering.  A:  the  beft  the  picking  of  Cotton  and  Cochi- 
neal is  compared,  by  the  people  in  America  who  try  them, 
to  the  picking  of  ftraws.  Thefe  are  employments  only  fit 
for  Indians^  who  gather  all  the  Cochineal  that  is  got;  and 
if  the  Indians  were  fettled  in  the  Peninfula  of  Florida^  they 
might  make  fome  Cotton  and  Cochineal,  as  they  do  in  the 
SpaniP)  colonies,  which  is  the  only  proper  ufe  of  that 
country. — As  for  fome  other  pretended  advantages  of  Flo- 
rifJa,  they  are  more  likely  to  bea  lofs  and  prejudice  to  the 
nation. 

lonits, 
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lonies,  which  is  their  great  and  dally  increafe ; 
and  for  which  unlefs  we  make  provifion  in 
time,  they  can  never  fubfift  by  a  dependence 
on  Britain,     We  have  above  given  an  inflance 
of  a  colony  doubling  its  number  every  twenty 
years,  and  the  like  has  been  fliewn  in  others  ; 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  incredible,  as  many 
imagine,  that  it  is  furprifing,  they  do  not  in- 
creafe much  fafler,  fince  that  is  not  above  a 
fourth  part  of  the  natural  increafe  of  mankind 
in  E?2gla?id,  as  we  have  fhewn.     This  increafe 
of  the  colonies  is  owing  to  their  occupation  of 
huibandmen,    which   is  the   fole   bufinefs   of 
planters ;  and  to  a  cuftom  which  prevails  in 
them,  of  dividing  the  lands  among  their  chil- 
dren, by  which  they  are  all  provided  with  a 
fubfiftence,    and  a  maintenance  for  a  family, 
frona  the  produce  of  their  lands.     Where  this 
is  the  practice,  any  country  will  foon  be  full  of 
people,  if  it  will  produce  the  necelTaries  of  life. 
Mankind  is  propagated  on  the  earth,  like  trees, 
as  we  have  faid,  according  as  they  have  room 
to  grow,  and  can  find  a  fubfiftence.     There- 
fore, as  Britain  is  a  limited  and  confined  coun- 
try, and  the  lands  are  engrofifed  by  a  few^  it 
can  never  be  very  populous,  nor  the  people 
numerous,  unlefs  the  fources  of  population  arc 
better  attended  to,    and  the  lands  are    more 
equally  diftributed.     But  altho'  the  colonies  we 
pofTefs  in  North  America  are  not  above  a  fourth 
part  as  fruitful  as  Etighnd-,  yet  if  they  have  fuch 
a  general  and  free  ufe  of  the  lands,  while  they 
are  engrofled  by  a  few  here,  they  may  foon 
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become  more  populous  than  their  mother  coun- 
try. There  are  at  prefent  nigh  three  millions 
of  people  in  them  *,  who  may  in  twenty  or 

*  The  number  of  people  in  the  colonies  is  computed 
by  two  different  methods :  The  firft  is  from  the  militia,  to 
which  they  add  one  third  of  their  number  for  exempts, 
which  they  reckon  gives  the  number  of  males  between  fix- 
teen  and  fixty,  which  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  people;  but  ra 
feme  of  the  colonies,  in  which  we  have  an  account  both  oF 
the  militia,  and  number  of  males  of  that  age,  this  compu- 
tation appears  to  be  deficient  by  about  one  eighth. 

The  other  and  moft  common  way  is,  from  the  lifts  of 
tythables,  or  taxable  people,  and  polls ;  but  as  thefe  lifts 
are  made  out  by  every  one,  in  order  to  tax  themfelves,  they 
are  always  deficient,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  land-tax  is 
in  England;  and  it  is  but  a  fmall  allowance  for  this  deficiv 
ency,  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  one  eighth. 

Now,  from  thefe  lifts  the  number  of  white  people  ia 
North  Ameiica  was  computed  to  be  1,600,000,  in  the  year 
1755,  when  the  moft  exa£l  account  of  their  number  was 
tai<en,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  j  to  which 
if  we  add  one  eighth,  their  number  at  that  time  muft  have 
been  1,800,000,  and  perhaps  not  much  lefs  than  two  mil- 
lions, befides  3  or  400,000  negroes.  It  was  from  this  com- 
putation, that  the  number  of  people  in  the  colonies  has  been 
reckoned  two  millions  ;  and  they  appear  even  to  have  ex- 
ceeded, that  number  in  1755;  to  which  if  we  add  their 
increafefince  that  time,  they  cannot  now  be  much  ftiort  of 
three  millions,  including  the  negroes,  of  which  many  are 
daily  purchafed. 

Since  this  appears  to  be  the  prefent  number  of  people  in 
the  colonies,  and  they  have  hitherto  doubled  their  numbers 
in  20  years,  the  queftion  is,  whether  will  the  prefent  num- 
ber continue  to  increafe  at  that  rate  ?  It  is  no  doubt  more 
difficult  to  double  three  millions  than  one;  but  as  thecouiir- 
try  is  more  cleared,  open,  and  healthful,  the  lands  are 
more  fit  for  tillage,  and  the  people  apply  more  to  the  raifino- 
of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  they  increafe  fafter  than  formerly; 
fo  that  their  number  will  foon  be  very  great,  and  we  ought 
in  time  to  fee  how  they  are  to  fubfift  by  a  dependence  on 
Britain,  which  it  is  the  deiign  of  lh?J  difcourfc  to  point  out. 
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thirty  years  increafe  to  fix  millions,  as  mafiy  ai 
there  are  in  England :  And  a^  they  have  room 
in  that  continent  to  extend  their  bounds,  they 
will  foon  come  to  be  very  numerous  j  although 
they  are  never  hkely  to  be  fuch  great  and  mighty 
empires^  as  many  imagine,  in  the  barren  and 
jnhofpitable  foil  and  climate,  which  make  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  that  continent. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmofl:  confequence  to 
this  nation  to  attend  to  her  agriculture  and  po- 
pulation both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  increafe 
of  three  millions  of  people  will  foon  rendei* 
them  very  confiderable.  it  will  indeed  be  very 
difficult  for  the  people  in  the  colonies  to  fubfift, 
or  to  become  very  numerous,  in  the  countries  they 
now  pofTefs  J  but  it  will  be  as  difficult,  if  not 
impradicable,  to  confine  them  to  thofe  bounds. 
So  foon  as  pian.ers  want  land,  they  (larve  i  and 
to  avoid  that,  people  will  do  any  thing.  It  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  although  they  are  confined 
in  their  bounds  by  the  prockmat ion  of  OBober 
jih,  1763,  yet  we  are  told,  they  pay  no  re- 
gard to  it.  To  confine  them  to  thofe  bounds, 
is  to  flarve  many  of  them,  and  to  oblige  the 
reft  to  enter  into  manufactures,  and  a  foreign 
trade  ;  the  confequences  of  which  we  would 
rather  prevent  than  foretell.  Thefe  fliould 
be  left  to  people  of  judgment  to  difcern  and 
forefee. 

The  great  concern  of  this  nation  Is,  not  only 
to  render  fuch  a  number  of  people  of  ufe  to 
her,  and  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  people 
at  home,  by  which  they  may  like  wife  increafe 

and 
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and  multiply,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  fee,  that 
they  can  fubfiil:  by  a  dependence  on  their  mo- 
ther country.  This  they  are  only  enabled  to 
do  by  the  produce  of  their  lands  that  are  wanted 
in  Britain ;  without  thefe  they  can  only  fubfift 
by  manufadiures,  and  fupplying  themfelves  in- 
dependent of  her.  Thus  the  general  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  lands  in  the  colonies,  by  which 
every  one  has  a  portion  to  cultivate,  in  fuch 
things  as  they  fend  to  Britain,  is  as  much  for 
her  intereft,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
who  pofTefs  them ;  and  this  nation  Ihould 
never  let  any  in  the  colonies  be  without  lands 
for  this  reafon.  When  they  come  to  want 
lands  to  cultivate,  which  many  already  do, 
they  have  no  way  to  fubfift  but  by  manufac- 
tures. Thus  the  ufe  the  nation  has  for  new 
fettlements  and  acquilitions  in  North  America, 
is,  for  the  great  increafe  of  the  people  who 
are  already  there,  and  to  enable  them  to  fubfift 
by  a  dependence  upon  her ;  which  they  can 
never  do,  unlefs  they  extend  their  fettlements. 
The  teft  therefore  of  all  our  acquifitions  is, 
whether  will  the  people  in  the  colonies,  who 
want  lands  to  make  (taple  commodities  for 
Britain,  remove  to  them  ?  It  is  only  by  this 
rule,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  utility  of  any  ac- 
quifitions or  new  fettlements  to  Britain.  More 
than  one  half  of  all  the  plantations  in  North 
America  would  never  produce  any  thing  that 
the  nation  wants;  great  part  of  the  reft  is 
worn  out  5  and  the  people  are  daily  increafing, 
F  f  and 
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^nd   mufl:   have   new    fettlements,    or   fupply 
themfelves  independent  of  Britaiji. 

Thus  many  feem  not  to  know,  what  it  is 
that  we  want  new  fettlements  or  acquifitions 
for,  and  for  that  reafon  they  can  be  no  judges 
of  their  utility.  It  is  not  to  drain  the  nation  of 
people  at  home,  of  which  it  is  in  fuch  want, 
nor  even  to  get  foreigners  to  fettle  any  new  co- 
lonies in  North  America^  that  acquifitions  are 
wanted  j  but  to  enable  the  people  we  already 
have  there,  and  their  daily  increafe,  to  make 
remittances  to  ^Britain,  to  pay  their  debts,  to 
purchafe  their  necelTaries  from  hence,  and  to 
live  in  that  (late  of  dependence  on  their  mother 
country,  as  all  the  colonies  fhould  and  would 
do,  if  ihev  could.  Now  as  this  is  the  ufe  for 
which  lands  in  North  America  are  wanted,  the 
fending  of  any  more  people  there,  to  occupy 
thofe  lands,  mufl:  be  the  greateft  lofs  and  pre- 
judice to  this  nation,  and  is  the  certain  way  to 
render  the  colonies  independant,  whether  they 
will  or  not.  The  lands  they  at  prefent  pofTefs 
will  produce  little  or  nothing  for  Britain,  and 
if  they  have  no  othert^,  what  are  they  to  do, 
unlefs  they  extend  their  fettlements  ?  It  was  for 
this  purpofe,  that  the  nation  wanted  to  enlarge 
her  pofleffions  in  North  America,  and  not  to 
fettle  new  colonies  to  interfere  with  the  old, 
and  to  drain  the  nation  of  people  at  home.  We 
have  already  by  far  too  many  people  in  North 
America,  for  all  that  they  do  or  can  make 
Vpon  the  lands  they  poflefs,  not  to  mention 
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their  daily  increafe ;    and   to   fend    any  more 
there,  is  only  to  render  them  all  independent 
together.     Thus  a   colony  of  Greeks,  or  any 
others,  would  be  the  greateft  detriment  to  this 
nation,  if  Florida  were  ever  fo  fit  to  maintain 
them.     We  have  already  by  fai*'  too  many  fuch 
colonies  as  either  Cajiada^  Nova  Scotia,  Geor- 
gia, EaJ}  or  Weji  Florida ;  and  to  fettle  any 
more  fljch,  is  the  greateft  folly  that  this  nation 
could  well  commit.     Befides  the  expence,  and 
the  lofs  both  of  men  and  money,  they  can  only 
ferve  to  render  all  the  reil:  independent.     We 
already  have  colonies  enough  that  produce  no- 
thing, and  this  nation  will  foon  find  that  iho. 
has  too  many  fuch,  as  we  have  faid. 

Now  as  this  is  the  ufe  of  all  new  fettlements 
or  acquifitions  in  North  jlmerica,  we  may  from 
that  judge  of  their  utility  and  advantage.     If 
the  people  in  the  colonies,  who  want  lands  to 
make  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain^   will  re- 
move to  any  fuch  acquiiitions  for  that  piirpofe, 
they  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation,  otherwifc 
they  will  prove  a  lofs  and  detriment.     But  will 
any  planter  we  have  in  North  America,  remove 
either  to  Canada  or  Florida'^  Is  it  not  obvious^ 
to  every   one,  that  iuch   a  removal    would  be 
from  bad  to  worie,  if  ic  may  not  perhaps  be  to 
get  a  Rice  plantation  or  two  in  the  deftrud:ive 
fwamus  and  marines  ?     We  already  have  but 
too  many  fuch  poor  and  barren  lands,  and  in- 
hofpitable  climates,  and  thcfe  are  much  vvorfe 
than  what  we  had  before,  and  fo  bad  that  we" 
F  f  2-  eaor 
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can  make  no  ufe  of  them.  The  Planters  in  all 
the  colonies  we  have,  are  every  day  looking  out 
for  lands  5  they  petitioned  for  thofe  on  the 
Ohio  and  Miffi/ippi,  even  before  the  war,  and 
many  have  defired  to  fettle  them  fince,  but  not 
one  of  them  will  think  either  of  Canada  or 
Florida.  Planters  who  underftand  the  bufinefs 
would  think  it  contrary  to  reafon  and  experience, 
10  fend  them  to  fuch  deferts  as  thefe  to  make 
llaple  commodities  for  Britain,  and  to  live 
merely  by  their  agriculture^  where  they  could 
hardly  get  the  neceffaries  of  life  !  It  is  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  the  poor  and  barren  lands 
we  already  poiTefSj  that  new  fettlements  or  ac- 
quifitions  are  wanted  in  the  colonies  j  and  not 
to  acquire  any  more  fuch,  which  are  much 
worfe  than  thofe  we  had  befcre,  and  of  which 
we  already  have  too  many. — Thus  we  have  loft 
what  we  wanted,  by  being  excluded  from  the 
Ohio  and  MiJJifippi,  and  are  burdened  with  the 
charge  of  fupporting  what  we  had  no  manner 
of  ufe  nor  occaiion  for,  in  Canada  and  Florida. 
The  only  advantage  of  thefe  acquifitions 
proceeds  from  the  expulfion  of  our  enemies 
from  them,  and  not  from  the  fettling  of  colo- 
nies in  them,  for  which  they  are  totally  unfit. 
By  the  redudion  oi  Canada  and  Florida  the  co- 
lonies have  fuch  a  fecurity,  from  the  enemy  by 
which  they  were  before  furrounded,  that  they 
may  extend  their  fettlements  with  fafety,  and 
cultivate  thofe  lands  which  may  both  enrich 
thcQi  and  the  whole  nation  ,  but  of  fuch  lands 
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there  are  none  either  in  Canada  or  Florida  j  and 
to  exclude  the  colonies  from  all  others,  for  the 
fake  of  thefe  deferts,  is  to  deprive  the  nation  of 
all  the  advantages  which  might  otherwife  be 
reaped  from  the  redudion  of  them,  and  of  the 
very  object  for  which  the  nation  engaged  ia 
fuch  an  expenfive  war.  There  are  but  two 
obje(5ts  in  all  America^  lands  that  will  produce 
flaple  commodities  for  Britain,  and  the  fifhery 
of  New-Foundland,  of  which  we  fhall  get  nei- 
ther, if  we  are  excluded  from  the  Ohio  and 
MiJJifippi,  It  was  not  for  the  acquifition  either 
of  Canada  or  Floriday  that  the  nation  engaged 
in  the  war,  but  for  lands  that  would  enable 
the  colonies,  and  their  daily  increafe,  to  fubiifl: 
by  a  dependence  on  Britain,  of  which  there 
are  certainly  none  in  thefe  deferts ;  although 
fuch  lands  are  the  only  objed:  to  this  nation. 
All  others  are  a  prejudice  and  detriment  to  her, 
and  the  fettlement  of  them  is  the  dire6l  way  to 
ruin  the  intereft  of  Britain  in  North  America, 
after  all  it  has  coft  her  *. 

It 

*  I.  There  could  not  well  be  a  more  ruinous  fcheme  pro- 
pofed,  than  to  fettle  all  the  Northern  parts  of  America.  The 
people  in  them  can  never  fubfift  by  their  Agriculture,  and 
muft  therefore  rely  on  manufactures ;  with  which  they  muli 
fupply  the  Southern  colonies,  and  get  the  materials  from 
them,  as  they  could  have  few  of  their  own.  In  their  long 
winters,  when  they  can  do  no  work  in  the  fields  for  half  the 
year,  they  can  only  fubfift  by  manufaitures  within  door?, 
and  can  make  nothing  to  purchafe  them.  Hence  manu- 
fadtures  have  ever  been  eftablilhed  in  Canada  \  and  \vc 

have 
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It  Is  well  known  from  1 50  years  experience, 
befides  the  reafons  which  we  have  given  above^ 
that  no  part  of  North  America  will  produce 
any  thing  for  Britam^  to  the  northward  of 
Maryland,  in  or  about  the  latitude  39°,  30'. 
North  of  that  the  climate  is  fuch,  that  it  will 

produce 

have  been  publickly  told,  as  an  advantage  of  that  acqui- 
fition,  that  the  Southern  colonies  are  fupplied  with  hoes, 
axes,  &c.  from  thence,  contrary  to  law,  and  the  manifeft 
intereft  of  Britain. 

II.  Any  other  fettlements  in  the  North  can  only  inter- 
fere with  our  prefent  Northern  colonies,  and  leflen  their  re- 
turns to  Briia'tn^  which  are  already  fo  inconfiderable.  Ca- 
nada muft  interfere  with  them  in  the  Fur  Trade  ;  Nova 
Scoiia  in  the  Fifhery ;  and  Florida,  with  Carolina,  in  Rice ; 
which  are  the  great  fources  of  all  their  remittances  to 
Britain. 

III.  In  order  to  fupport  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Northern  colonies  muft  be  enlarged  and  confined  to  lands 
which  can  never  produce  any  thing  for  Britain;  and  to  peo- 
ple and  fupport  Florida,  the  Southern  colonies  muft  be  con- 
fined to  their  barren  and  unhealthful  fea-coafts ;  the  ruinous 
confequences  of  which  muft  appear  to  all,  who  are  in  the 
leaft  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  this  nation  in  North 
America.  We  {ball  by  that  means  be  cut  off  from  all  the 
fruitful  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  thefe  ruinous  acqui- 
fitions  will  not  only  depreciate  the  prefent  Itaple  of  the 
colonies,  but  hinder  them  to  get  any  others. 

IV.  Thefe  acquifitions  are  fo  far  from  being  any  flrength 
or  fecurity  to  the  nation,  that  they  deprive  it  of  that  fecu- 
rity  which  it  would  otherwife  enjoy — They  are  like  two 
wings  feparated  from  an  aimy  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  they 
cannot  join  it,  and  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  on  every  attack 
— They  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  our  other  colonies,  that 
they  can  neither  fupport  them,  nor  be  fupported  by  them — ■ 
They  divide  our  force,  and  thereby  weaken  it — They  arc 
extended  over  a  wide  fea-coaft,  3  or  400  leagues  in  extent, 

both 
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produce  nothing,  but  what  Britaiti  itfelf 
abounds  with  in  much  greater  plenty  and  per- 
fed:ion  ;  and  it  is  high  time,  that  this  fhould 
be  duely  known  and  attended  to,  if  we  would 
pay  any  regard  to  the  interell:  of  this  nation  in 
North  America^  on  which  fuch  immenfe  fums 

have 


both  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida,  on  which  there  Is  but  here 
and  there  a  fpot  fit  to  fettle ;  and  thefe  are  at  fuch  diftances 
from  one  another,  that  they  can  neither  fupport,  nor  be 
fupported  by  each  other,  while  they  are  expofed  to  every 
fifhing  veflel  • —  Hence  they  can  be  only  (0  many  fnares  to 
involve  the  nation  in  a  new  war — When  the  French  fee 
fuch  advantages,  with  the  intereft  they  will  always  have 
among  the  edabliflied  Catholics  in  Canada^  it  is  not  in  their 
nature,  we  may  fay  in  their  power,  to  negle£lthem,  when 
they  have  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  diftrefs  this  nation. 

V.  We  need  fay  nothing  of  what  thefe  acquifitions  cofl, 
fince  that  is  but  too  well  known.  It  was  to  "  defend, 
"  proted,  and  fecure  them,'"  that  the  nation  has  been  put 
in  fuch  a  flame  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  colonies  and 
their  mother  country  have  been  fct  at  variance  ;  and  fuch 
djfturbances  have  been  raifed,  that  they  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  our  worft  enemies.  Thefe  expences,  we 
were  told,  as  a  reafon  for  fuch  proceedings,  amount 
to  700,000  /.  a  year,  more  than  all  our  colonies  ever 
coft,  or  ever  need  to  coft,  without  thefe  burdens.  This 
is  added  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  for  n,o  other  purpofe 
but  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  benefit  of  her  other  colo- 
nies J  the  ruinous  confequences  of  which  three  muft  cer- 
tainly appear  to  all — But  neither  Canada,  Nova  Scciia^ 
Geo'giay  Eajl  or  Wejl  Florida,  for  which  all  thefe  expences, 
are  incurred,  are  able  to  fupport  their  own  civil  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  how  are  they  to  fupport  any  part  of  this  nation  I 
— Notwithflanding  Canada  has  been  fettled  160  years,  and 
had  all  the  encouragement  of  France,  it  cannot  yet  i'upport  its 
own  government  I  which  is  a  certain  fign,  that  it  is  worth 
nothing — -Withdraw  our  men  and  money, Canada  could  not 
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have  been  expended.  So  we  cannot  expedl  to 
make  any  thing  of  confequence  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  3  2d  degree  of  latitude,  or  at  leaft 
of  31"  30';  the  whole  continent  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  that  being  a  mere  fandy  defert,  if  it  be 
not  in  a  fpot  or  two  upon  the  Mijjijlppi,  and 

about 

fubfift,  and  there  would  be  no  people  In  Florida — Such  colo- 
nies certainly  were  never  before  thought  to  be  worth  pofTefs- 
ing — If  at  the  fame  time  we  confider,  that  they  deprive  the 
nation  of  all  the  more  fruicful  parts  of  the  Continent,  which 
alone  can  be  cf  any  fervice  to  her,  or  enable  the  colonies 
to  fubfift  by  a  dependence  on  their  Mother  Country,  what 
can  any  one  think  of  thefe  deferts ! — If  we  are  at  this  pains 
to  expofe  their  ruinous  confequences,  it  is  from  a  thorough 
convidion^  that  they  muft  prove  the  ruin  of  this  nation,  if 
we  make  this  ufe  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we 
could  no  longer  be  filent  about  a  matter  which  is  of  fuch 
confequence  and  importance  to  the  whole  nation,  although 
we  can  perhaps  expedi  nothing  but  blame  and  cenfure  tor 
our  pains.     Obfequlum  amicos^  Veritas  odium  parit. 

Thefe  acquifition?,  indeed,  would  be  no  fuch  prejudice 
and  lofs  to  the  nation,  if  we  were  to  fettle  the  other  fruit- 
ful parts  of  the  Continent  with  them  ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  we  fhal!  never  do,  fo  long  as  we  are  at  fuch  an 
cxpence  both  of  men  and  money  upon  thefe.  V/e  have 
rot  people  enough  for  both  j  fo  that  we  throw  away  our 
men  and  money  upon  thefe  unprofitable  and  ruinous  deferts, 
in  order  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  all  the  ufeful  and  valuable 
parts  of  that  Continent! — Every  one  cries  out.  We  have 
already  colonies  enough,  with  all  the  new  added  to  the  old  9 
which  is  fo  true,  that  we  have  by  far  too  many  fuch  as 
thefe.  For  this  reafon  Vv'C  give  up  all  the  territories  that 
could  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  nation,  for  Canada  and  Flo- 
rida ! — The  nation  engaged  in  the  war  to  put  her  colonics 
in  a  condition  of  depending  upon  her  ;  but  now,  when  it: 
is  come  to  the  crifis,  we  feem  to  be  tired  and  give  them  up: 
^\Qiy  thing  that  is,  or  has  been  done,  is  all  done  for  the?n; 
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about  St.  Marys  river  in  Georgia.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  Britijh  dominions,  that  will  pro- 
duce any  thing  the  nation  wants>  is  reduced 
to  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  480  miles  in 
length,  which  is  no  more  than  the  extent  q( 
the  ifland  o^  Britain  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
breadth  again  of  this  part  of  the  BritiJJj  domi- 
nions is  620  miles  in  the  north,  and  500  in  the 
fbuth;  at  a  medium  we  may  call  it  550  miles 
in  breadth  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
Mijjifippiy  and   500  miles  at  moft  from  north 


when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  both  to  promote  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  intereft  of  Britain  in  them  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  proceedings  muft  be,  you  will  lofe  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  precipitate  them  into  that  ftate,  which  you  {o 
much  apprehend  j  of  which  we  need  no  more  certain  proof 
than  what  we  have  feen,  and  may  be  feen  by  every  one 
from  their  ftate  and  condition. 

If  we  confider  the  charges  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance, 
and  civil  governments,  fince  the  firft  fettlement  oi  Georg-.a 
and  Nova  Scotia ^  which  coft  6oo,oob  L  at  firft,  and  not  le;3 
than  a  million  in  all,  thefe  two,  with  Canada^  Eajl  and  IP'eJt 
Florida^  cannot  have  coft  much  lefs  than  three  millions; 
which  is  certainly  too  much  for  this  nation,  in  its  pre- 
sent circumftances,  to  expend  in  contriving  its  own  ruin. — 
We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  ruled  by  a  little  local  know- 
ledge^ or  other  attachment  to  thefe  barren  and  inhofpitable 
deferts,  when  all  the  great  and  important  concerns  of  tliis 
nation  may  be  ruined  by  them  ;  and  the  nation  is  put  to 
fuch  an  expence,  forno  other  purpofe  but  to  ruin  her  own 
intereftj  and  to  force  her  colonies  to  become  independent, 
after  the  immenfe  fums  they  have  coi!: — All  that  we  can 
ever  expeft  from  Canada  or  Florida^  befides  thefe  ruinous 
lofles,  is  only  to  fend  thofe  brave  men,  who  fignalized 
themfelves  fo  much  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to 
fiarve  and  die  at  Penfacola,  and  to  perifli  with  the  cold  and 
fcurvy  at  ^ehec. 
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to  fouth,  which  makes  275,000  fquare  mileS 
This  is  the  whole  of  what  Britain  has  to  de- 
pend upon  in  North  America,  either  to  fupply 
her  with  the  commodities  which  the  nation 
Wants,  or  to  enable  her  colonies  by  that  means 
to  fubiift  by  a  dependence  upon  her.  Now 
this  is  but  a  litde  larger  than  the  kingdom  of 
Polatid,  which  contains  222,000  fquare  miles; 
and  one  half  of  this,  which  is  the  only  valuable 
part  of  all  the  Britifi  dominions  in  North  Ame- 
rica^ is  a  barren  mountainous  or  fandy  defert. 
The  y^/^j/^c/j^j/z  mountains  run  through  the  coun- 
try, and  extend  nigh  300  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
which  with  the  barren  lands  on  the  coaft  make  at 
leaft  one  half  of  thefe  territories.  Thus  the  whole 
that  is  fit  for  culture,  contains  but  137,000  fquare 
miles,  which  is  the  fize  of  France,  If  we  al- 
low it  to  contain  150,000,  it  is  but  three  times 
as  large  as  England,  v/hich  is  all  the  ferdle  land 
that  we  can  depend  upon  in  North  Awerica^ 
for  producing  any  thing  that  Britaiji  wants  *  ; 

and 

*  Every  one  feems  to  take  the  Continent  of  North  Ame- 
y'lca  by  the  lump,  without  knowing  any  thing  more  about 
it.  They  coniider  only  the  quantity  of  land,  without  any 
regard  to  the  quality,  which  is  a  certain  way  to  be  deceived 
about  it.  It  is  this  that  deceives  every  one  about  the  exten- 
live  fea  coaft  we  pofTefs,  from  the  river  ^t.  Laurence  to  the 
J^^iJpffippK  which  they  think  muft  be  fufficient  for  all  pur- 
pofes.  But  the  fea  coaft  of  North  America  is  the  moft 
unprofitable  part  of  it,  and  is  little  better  than  a  nuifanceto 
the  nation,  almoft  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the 
Northern  parts,  it  is  only  the  coaft  itfelf  that  is  of  any  fer- 
vke,  on  accomit  of  the  fifliery,  in  which  the  colonies 

interfere 
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and  \f  we  confider  the  quantity  of  land  that 
people  require  to  live  merely  by  their  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  purchafe  all  their  neceflaries  by 
the  produce  of  it,  this  will  be  found  to  be 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  Were 
the  colonies  in  Nortb  America  to  purchafe  all 
their  neceffaries  from  Britain^  without  any 
Manufadures  of  their  own,  they  would  require 
the  greateft  part  of  the  land  here  mention- 
ed, which  will  be  abfolutely  necefTary  for  their 

interfere  with  Bniain\  and  in  the  Southern  parts,  the  Tea 
coaft,  which  makes  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  a  perfe<3; 
nuifance  to  the  whole  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Were  it  not  for  the  ports  upon  it,  this  whole  coaft  is  only 
fit  to  be  abandoned,  as  great  part  of  it  muft  be.     But  ports 
are  of  no  confequence  without  commodities  to  (hip  at  them, 
which  the  lands  will  not  produce.     The  whole  coaft  of 
North  America  produces  nothing  but  a  little  Rice  in  the 
deftru£tive  marfties.     It  is  only  in  the  inland  and  fruitful 
parts  of  the  country,  that  we  can  either  raife  colonies,  or 
make  any  thing  in  them.     This  we  may  learn  from  the  long 
experience  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe  dominions  are  equally 
barren  and  unhealthful  on  the  fea  coafts ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon   their  colonies  are    all  fettled  in   the   remote  inland 
parts,   both  of  North  and  South  America,  at  a  ten  times 
greater  diftance  from  any  navigation  than  the  territories  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mijjijftppi.     By  that  means  likewife  they  are 
free  from  thofe  invafions,  to  which  they  would  be  expofed 
on  an  open  fea  coaft.     So  that  if  colonies  are  more  remote 
from  Britain  in  thefe  inland  countries  of  North  America, 
which  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  ocean,  and  are  all 
convenient  to  navigation,  they  are  more  fecure  from  the 
•harge  of  defending  and  protecting  them  ;  in  which  Ca" 
nada.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Florida  will  ever  involve  the  nation. 
There  are  but  a  few  ftraggling  fpots  in  them  that  can  be 
fettled,  which  are  expofed  to  every  invader,  while  they  can 
neither  fupport  one  another,  nor  be  fupported  by  the  reft, 
as  we  have  faid, 

G  g  2  daily 
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daily  and  great  increafe,  if  we  would  have  them 
to  depend  upon  Britain, 

This  part  of  the  Britifi  dominions  is  divided 
into  three  different  countries  by  the  mountains, 
which  run  through  the  middle  of  them  from 
North   to  South ;    and   from   their    Southern 
extremity    they    run   Weft  to  the   Miffijippi^ 
forming  two  ridges  in   {hape   of  the  letter  L. 
On   the  Eaft  fide  of  thefe  mountains  lie  the 
territories  poffeffed  by  our  Southern  colonies  j  on 
the  Weft  are  the  Territories  ^fthe  Ohio ;  and  on 
the  South  are  what  we  call  the  Territories  of  the 
MiJjiJJippi  \  the  two  laft  being  divided  from  one 
another   by  the  Wejiern  or  Chicafaw   moun- 
tains, which  run  through  them  from  Carolina 
to  the  Mijjiffippi.     Thus  thefe  fruitful  parts  of 
the  Britijh  dominions  are  divided  into  three, 
which  we  may  call  the  Eaft,  Weft,  and  South 
diviiions^   each   of  which   contains,  at  moft, 
about  50,000  fquare  miles  of  good  and  ferdle 
lands,  and  forms  a  country   about  the  fize  of 
Ejjgl-andj    in  climates  that  are  fit  to  produce 
every  thing  the  nation   wants.     If  the  barren 
fands  and  mountains,  which  make  one  half  of 
thefe  countries,  may  hereafter  be  improved,   it 
is  certain,   they  will  not  admit  of  it  at  prefent, 
till  we  have  a  fufficient  force  in  the  country  for 
that   purpofe,   which  can  only  be  raifed  upon 
the  more  fruitful  lands. 

Now,  it  is  this  Southern  divifion  which  we 
ought  to  fettle  in  the  firft  place.  This  extends 
fi'om  the  fea  coaft  of  Georgia  to  the  Mi//ifiipp/\ 

and 
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find  IS  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Weftern 
or  Chicafaw  mountains,  and  on  the  South  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  j  the  whole  of  this  country 
is  about  500  miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  four  degrees  of  latitude  or  240  miles  broad  j 
this  makes  120,000  fquare  miles,  of  which  one 
half  OH  the  fea  coaft  is  the  barren  defert  of 
Florida  above  defcribed  ;  the  reft  is  the  fruitful 
part  of  the  country,  which  we  would  propofe 
to  fettle.  This  makes  about  60,000  fquare 
miles,  of  which  we  poilefs  about  10,000  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  have  50,000  to  fet- 
tle from  that  to  the  Mi£i[ftppi. 

This  country  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Eaftern  divifion  in  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  the  Weftern  on  the  MiJJiffippi ;  which 
would  make  two  good  colonies,  and  they  are 
hardly  fit  for  more,  efpecially  on  thefe  frontiers. 
The  laft  of  thefe,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  Nauches  on  the  Mijjijftppiy  which 
extends  from  the  Ifland  of  'New-Orleans  to  the 
Chicafaw  mountains,  is  well  known  to  be  by 
far  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  country  in  all 
thefe  Southern  parts  of  North  America  -,  and 
extends  from  the  Mifjijjippi  to  the  river  Coujpt^ 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile  j  making  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  about  200  miles  fquare, 
which  would  perhaps  produce  more  than  all 
thefe  Southerrir  parts  of  the  Continent  put  toge- 
ther, from  that  to  Virginia,  In  all  that  diftance 
we  do  not  nieet  with  a  good  and  fruitful  coun- 
try of  any  extent,  if  it  be  not  in  the  inland 

parts 
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parts  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  but  very  nar- 
row, and  has  neither  a  convenient  water-car- 
riage from  it,  nor  a  good  port  belonging  to  it. 
The  only  other  fruitful  country  in  thefe  South- 
ern parts  of  the  Continent  is  in  the  inland  parts 
of  Georgia,  on  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Alata- 
maha  and  St.  Marfs,  with  Flint  river  adjoin- 
ing ;  which  is  recommended  by  the  Spaniards 
as  the  inoft  proper  place  for  a  fettlement,  after 
they  had  fearched  the  whole  country  from  the 
Cape  of  Florida  to  the  MiJJiJJippi  *  ;  and  fome 
people  who  live  in  the  country,  at  the  forks  of 


*  **  That  was  a  pleafant  country,  fruitful,  and  watered 
with  a  great  many  rivers.  It  produces  but  little  underwood 
(a^flgn  of  good  land)  but  hiccories  and  mulberry-trees  in 
abundance — It  was  thought  fit  by  all,  that  we  (hould  peo- 
ple this  place  ;  which  was  fo  advantageoufly  fituated— < 
that  the  country  was  exceeding  good,  and  that  it  might 
afford  a  good  trade  and  confiderable  profit."  Soto^s  Voyage 
to  Florida,  ch.  14. 

This  was  the  old  country  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which 
they  left  in  the  year  1715.  At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the 
Southward  of  this  is  the  country  of  the  Jpalachees,  on  the 
head  of  the  river  St.  Marfs  j  which  are  the  fruitful  parts 
of  Georgia^  but  they  are  of  no  great  extent — Weft  of 
thefe  is  Flint  river,  which  has  been  furveyed,  and  found  to 
be  a  good  and  fruitful  country,  as  well  as  the  river  Chata- 
hoodie  adjoining,  oii  which  the  lower  Creeks  dwell.  There 
are  many  fruitful  fpots  on  thefe  rivers,  but  with  pine-barrens 
between  them,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  Carolina.  This  country 
has  four  large  navigable  rivers  running  through  it,  fo  as  to 
.  be  the  moft  convenient  of  ail  the  inland  parts  of  Carolina ; 
and  if  it  were  annexed  to  that  government,  it  might  make 
South  Carolina  a  good  and  refped:able  colony  upon  thefe  our 
Southern  frontiers, 

the 
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the  Ahtamaha^  have  given  us  the  fame  account 
of  it,  and  of  the  countries  adjacent. 

Now,  if  this  country  in  Georgia  were  an- 
nexed to  South  Carolina,  as  far  as  the  river 
Chatabooche,  it  would  foon  be  fettled,  and  would 
make  that  a  very  refpedable  colony  on  our 
Southern  frontiers,  which  would  foon  join  to 
the  other  on  the  Mijjijftppi,  and  they  might 
thereby  fupport  one  another  without  any  charge 
to  the  nation  *.     It  is  well  known,  that  Geor- 

gia 

*  The  only  obftacle  to  this  junction  of  Carolina  wltk 
the  MiffiJJippi  proceeds  from  the  Creek  and  Cha6iaw  Indians^ 
who  lie  in  the  way  ;  but  as  they  are  now  at  war  with  one 
another,  that  obftacle  might  be  removed  by  proper  ma- 
nagement. It  was  by  a  like  incident,  that  we  got  poflef- 
fion  of  Carolina.^  by  two  powerful  nations  of  Indians  who 
held  it  engaging  in  war  with  one  another  j  in  which  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  extirpated,  and  the  reft  after- 
wards fled  to  the  Peninfula  of  Florida.  If  thefe  Indians 
were  fettled  there  again,  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  both 
of  harm  and  mifchief,  which  they  will  ever  be  in,  where 
they  are.  A  great  part  of  them  left  that  country  only  in 
the  year  1715  ;  where  they  might  get  their  living  by  fiftj- 
ing  and  hunting,  better  than  where  they  are,  or  nigh  our 
plantations,  which  extirpate  them. 

If  thefe  and  all  the  other  Indians  in  iheBriti/})  dominions 
were  at  the  fame  time  deprived  of  fire-arms,  wc  might 
be  rid  of  all  future  trouble  from  them;  and  that  might  eafily 
be  done,  now  when  they  have  none  to  fupply  them.  It  is 
only  by  that  means,  that  their  infurreiSlions  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, and  with  more  humanity  than  by  endeavouring  to 
extirpate  them.  By  depriving  them  of  fire-arms,  we  might 
fave  the  few  remains  of  them,  and  render  them  of  fome 
fervice  to  the  nation.  If  ever  Florida  is  peopled  and  culti- 
vated, it  will  only  be  by  the  Indians^  who  are  a  vaft  advan- 
tage 
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gia  was  only  feparated  from  Carolina^  to  pleafe 
the  Indians,  who  would  not  fufFer  the  Caro-' 

tage  to  Spain,  and  might  be  rendered  as  ferviceable  to  Bri- 
tain, inftead  of  a  perpetual  annoyance.  For  this  purpofe 
we  have  only  to  fupply  them  with  implements  of  hufban- 
dry,  in  place  of  fire-arms.  So  long  as  an  Indian  can  get  a 
gun,  he  will  never  mind  any  thing  elfe,  and  is  never  to  be 
kept  out  of  mifchief. 

Another  caufe  of  thefe  infurre£l:ions  of  the  Indians  pro- 
ceeds from  the  banditti  of  Indian  Traders,  who  go  among 
them,  and  are  worfe  than  the  Indians  themfelves.     They 
are  there  out  of  reach  of  the  law,  and  obferve  no  one  law 
of  civil  fociety.     The  fending  of  fuch  people  among  the 
Indians  begets  that  familiarity,  which  gives  them  a  contempt 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  but  by  keeping  them  more  in  awe, 
and  at  a  diftance,  without  fuch  parlies  and  talks  with  them, 
they  would  have  a  greater  refpedt  for  it. — For  thefe  reafons, 
rone  of  them  fliould  ever  be  fuffered  to  go  among  the 
Indians — Their  trade  fhould  be  confined   to  one  or  two 
places,  where  juftice  might  be  done,  and  good  order  pre- 
ferved.     For  this  purpofe,  Ofwego  in  the  North,  and  ^u- 
gujia  in  the  South,  would  be  fufficient  for  all  the  Indian 
trade  in  North  America  ;  if  it  be  not  what  New-England 
has  fo  well  eftablifhed  and  regulated  in  the  Eaft  by  the 
fame   means.     If  their  trade  were  confined  to  thefe  two 
places,  the  Northern  Indians  would  be  drawn  to  Canada^ 
and  the  great  lake?,  where  the  furs  are  to  be  had,  and 
where  they  could  only  find  a  vent  for  them ;    and    the 
Southern  Indians  would  find  it  as  convenient  to  fettle  in  their 
former  country  of  Florida;  by  which  the  nation  would  reap 
the  benefit  of  both  thefe  acquifitions,  much  better  than  by 
any  other  means,  or  by  being  at  fuch  an  expence  both  of 
men  and   money,  to   fettle  and   protedl  them ;  and   the 
Indians  would  at  the  fame  time  leave  all  the  fruitful  parts  of 
the  Continent,  here  mentioned,  for  us  to  cultivate — This  is 
the  plan,  which  we  would  humbly  propofe  for  the  fettling 
and   fecuring  of  North  America ;  to  keep  the  Indians  upon 
thefe  frontiers  both  in  the  North  and  South,  for  which  they 
are  only  fit ;  and  to  unite  our  force  in  the  center,  where  all 
the  fruittul  lands  lie,  that  will  ever  produce  any  thing  for 
Britain. 
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linlans  to  fettle  to  the  Southward  of  the  river 
Savannah^  after  their  quarrel  with  them  in  the 
year  1715  i  but  that  is  now  rather  a  reafon  for 
enlarging  and  ftrengthening  that  colony,  which 
in  100  years  is  hardly  able  to  defend  itfelf  againft 
its  intefiinc  foes,  negroes,  and  Indians,  This 
flate  it  has  been  reduced  to,  by  difmembering 
it,  and  eretfting  a  feparate  colony,  which  has  no 
people  hardly  in  it  to  this  day,  and  is  not  able  to 
fupport  its  own  government,  notwithftanding 
the  vaU:  charges  it  has  coft,  amounting  to 
200,000/.  at  leafl,  more  than  was  ever  before 
expended  on  all  the  colonies  v/e  have.  This 
is  a  certain  fign,  that  Georgia  is  not  fit  for  a 
feparate  colony  and  government.  The  whole 
is  but  a  fmall  fpot,  and  the  fruitful  lands  in  it 
would  not  make  more  than  one  or  two  good 
counties.  We  cannot  therefore  fee  the  propri- 
ety of  putting  the  public  to  the  expence  of 
maintaining  fuch  petty  governments  on  thefe 
our  naked  and  defencelefs  frontiers,  which  they 
weaken  more  and  more,  by  dividing  their 
force.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  propofed  to 
annex  Georgia  to  South  Carolifia,  to  which 
it  properly  belongs  ;  and  which  it  might 
flrengthen:  And  in  lieu  of  this,  North  Carolina 
fhould  be  extended  to  Wineau,  as  that  is  the 
only  port  to  all  the  inland  and  fruitful  parts  of 
that  country,  which  hardly  produces  any  thing 
for  want  of  fuch  a  port,  although,  in  point  of 
fertility,  it  is   perhaps  of  more  value  than  all 
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the  reft  of  both  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  put 
togethe 


* 


Now,  if  this  were  done,  and  all  the  draggling 
and  unprofitable  lettlements  of  Canada^  Nova 
Scoiia^  Eajl  and  Wejl  Florida,  were  united  ia 
one  on  the  Mij]ifppi,  the  nation  might  be  rid 
of  this  enormous  expence  in  *'  defending,  pro- 
tecting, and  fecuring  them  ;"  they  would  lecure 
thefe  more  valuable  parts  of  the  Britijh  domini- 
ons, and  by  being  united  together  might  be  able 
to  defend  themfelvesj  the  nation  would  thereby 
have  lands  for  all  the  Planters  we  have,  inftead 
of  obliging  them  to  enter  into  Manufactures 
for  want  of  lands  to  cultivate ;  and  we  fhould 
thus  have  tvv'o  good  and  profitable  colonies  in  the 


*  There  are  few  or  no  good  lands  in  North  America,  but 
upon  the  fides  of  rivers ;  it  is  by  means  of  the  many  large 
rivers  in  Virgiriia  and  Maryland,  that  they  have  fome  fruit- 
ful lands  on  their  banks  ;  and  there  are  five  large  livers 
which  rife  in  the  inland  [)arts  of  North  Carolina,  the  banks 
of  which  rsre  rich  and  fertile,  although  the  hills  between  them 
{fill  partake  of  the  barrennefs  of  Carolina,  as  we  are  well 
informed  by  feveral,  whom  we  have  recommended  to  fettle 
in  the  country.  This  lecms  (o  be  the  n:ofl;  improveable 
part  of  all  the  Brk'JJo  dominions  on  (his  fide  of  the  MJfiJ- 
Jippi  i  but  as  it  fies  in  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  degree  and 
an  half  of  latitude,  the  beft  lands  are  taken  up,  and  are  a 
very  fmail  fpot  for  fo  many  people  as  we  have  in  North 
America,  "i  hey  have  likewifc  no  navigation  nor  ports  to 
the  more  fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  if  it  be  not  by  the 
ri'er  Pedee,  which  runs  throuqh  all  this  inland  part  of 
North  Carolina,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  IVineau,  which 
now  belongs  to  ^ouih  Carolina  j  and  for  that  re/.fon  it  is 
nci^lcfled  and  never  ufed  by  the  other,  which  pofl'eiTes  the 
fruitful  lands  belonging  to  this  port. 

2  Southern 
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Southern  parts  oi  America,  whicJ*  might  fnpply 
the  nation  with  the  many  valuable  commodi- 
ties that  are  fo  much  wanted,  and  wt)uld  pro- 
duce more  for  Britain  than  all  our  colonies  in 
North  America  put  together.  Had  Carolina 
been  a  fruitful  and  healthful  country,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  the  moft  confiderable  and 
profitable  colony  the  nation  has ;  and  the  only 
way  to  render  both  that  country  and  I'lorida  of 
that  fervice  to  the  nation,  is,  to  fettle  the  in- 
land and  wcftern  parts,  which  are  as  fruitful 
and  healthful,  as  the  eaUern  and  maritime  parts, 
to  which  we  are  confined,  are  the  reverfe  of 
both  :  and  when  thefe  are  peopled  and  fecured, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  extend  their  fettlements  up 
the  MiJJifippi,  and  acrofs  both  the  Apalachean 
and  Chicafaw  mountains  to  the  territories  of  the 
Ohio,  by  which  we  may  fecure,  people  and 
cultivate  every  part  of  the  BritiJJj  dominions, 
that  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  nation.  By 
that  means  we  might  have  lands  for  all  the  peo- 
ple in  North  America  to  live  by  their  Agricul- 
ture, as  all  colonies  fhould  do ;  they  would 
here  likewife  have  room  to  enlarge  their  plan- 
tations, as  they  wear  out ;  whereas  by  confining 
them  to  fuch  pitiful  fpots,  as  the  fandy  point  of 
Eaji  Florida,  they  would  exhaull  it  in  a  very 
few  years,  if  it  were  much  richer  than  any 
would  alledge  *. 

It 


*  By  thus  ftrengthening  Cardlna  we  might  have  a  ftrong 

and  powerful  colony,  v.'hich  might  be  able  10  cJetcnd  itfeit, 
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It  is  by  tliele  means,  and  by  thefe  alone, 
that  the  nation  can  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
late  peace,  or  indemnify  herfelf  for  the  charges 
of  the  war.  Nay  the  territories  here  mentioned 
were  the  very  objecl  and  occaiion  of  the  war. 
It  v/2iS  in  order  to  enlarge  their  plantations  of 
ftaole  commodities  for  Britam,  and  to  find 
lands  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  colonies  cx^ 
tended  their  f^-ttlements  beyond  the  mountsiiis, 
to  the  river  Ohio  ;  from  which  the  French  ex^ 
pelled  them,  which  was  the  immediate  occafion 
of  the  war.  Thefe  terriiories  are  the  only  ob- 
jed  in  all  North  America  to  this  nation,  and  by 
cultivating  thefe  {he  mi'^ht  have  fome  recom- 
pence  for  the  many  millions  that  hcive  been  ex- 
pended, wiiich  there  is  no  other  v/ay  to  obtain. 
The  poiTcfiion  of  Cajiada  and  Florida  will  only 

on  our  fouthcrn  fiontiers,  as  NiW  •  E?2gland  is  in  the 
north  ;  and  thefe  two  might  fave  all  the  expences  of 
thofe  fiv'e  new  governmerti.-,  which  would  coft  nigh 
half  a  mil!icii  a  year  to  fecufc  them,  and  after  all, 
can  only  e:ipofe  the  nation  to  perpetual  infults  and 
invauons.  If  vhefe  colonies  may  become  too  large  or  po- 
pulous, which  there  is  no  reafon  to  a[  prchend  in  fuch  a  foil 
and  climate,  it  is  tin^.e  enough  tc  divide  them,  as  they  do 
the  counties  in  the  Cfjioniey,  u'hen  they  have  a  fufficient 
pumber  of  people  in  them,  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  county, 
or  ffovernmcnr,  and  not  before  they  have  any,  or  are  ever 
likely  to  have.  By  thus  eftablifningfo  many  little  defence- 
lefs  colonies  and  fettknunts,  we  only  expofe  the  nation 
again  to  infults  and  expences  on  their  account.  It  was 
jufllv  faid  by  a  Frer>ch  commander,  that  the  fortifications  of 
our  colonies  were  towns  and  villages,  and  the  people  were 
the  garrifons ;  but  nov/  we  cftablifli  forts  and  gairifons,  to 
protccl  the  people  v;here  there  are  none,  and  where  there 
are  never  likely  to  be  any,  to  defend  them, 

deprive 
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deprive  the  nation  of  thefe  advantages,  while 
they  can  be  none  in  themfeives,  but  a  perpetual 
burden  and  charge.  We  muil  no  doubt  o\yD, 
that  the  redud:icn  of  thefe  countries  is  a  very- 
great  fervice  to  the  nation,  providing  (lie  makes 
a  right  ufe  of  that  advantage  5  by  the  expulfion 
of  our  enemies  from  thefe  and  their  other  en- 
croachmentSy  the  colonies  are  at  hberty  to  ex- 
tend their  fettlements  to  the  more  fruitful  parts 
of  the  continent,  which  they  otherwife  could 
not  do  with  fafety ;  but  if  we  exclude  them 
from  thefe,  for  the  fake  of  Canada  and  Flo- 
rida,  we  lofe  all  the  advantages,  which  we 
might  otherwife  obtain  from  the  peace.  Where- 
fore, they  who  would  magnify  Canada  and 
Florida  as  valuable  and  profitable  colonies,  to 
which  we  fliould  be  confined,  deprive  the  na- 
tion of  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  ac- 
quired by  his  majefty's  arms,  and  render  the 
peace  ten  times  worfe  than  it  is,  or  would  be, 
if  it  were  ever  fo  bad  ;  they  render  all  the  ac- 
quifitions  obtained  by  it  much  worfe  than  no- 
thing, when  they  might  otherwife  be  made  the 
greatefl  advantage  to  the  nation.  We  engaged 
in  the  war  for  thofe  fruitful  territories  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mifjifippi^  which  we  got  by  the  peace; 
but  by  the  regulations  after  it  we  are  deprived 
of  them,  and  thereby  confpire  with  our  ene- 
mies, to  dcp)ive  ourfelves  of  thofe  very  advan- 
tages, v/hich  it  was  their  aim  to  do  by  the 
war  J  while  we  get  no  more  by  Canada  and 
'Florida^  than  to  relieve  them  of  a  burden  and 

charge, 
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chnrge,  and  to  faddle  ourfelves  with  it !  It 
muft  be  apparent  to  every  one,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  produd;s  of  our  colonies, 
that  no  part  of  that  continent  will  produce  any 
thing:  for  Britaiuy  but  what  lies  between  the 
40th  and  3  2d,  or  at  moft  the  31ft  degrees  of 
latitude,  as  we  have  faidj  but  by  the  proclama- 
tion fo  often  quoted,  which  regulates  the 
bounds  of  our  colonies,  we  are  excluded  from 
all  thofe  fruitful  and  valuable  territories,  which 
might  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  nation ;  and  are 
confined  to  the  barren  fands  in  the  fouth,  or 
frozen  deferts  in  the  north,  which  can  be  no- 
thing but  a  burden  and  charge,  and  a  dire(fl 
way  to  ruin  the  whole  nation.  The  confe- 
quence  is,  the  colonies  are  in  a  much  worfe 
fituation,  after  all  the  expences  that  have  been 
incurred,  and  the  acquilitions  we  have  made, 
than  they  v/ere  before  ;  they  are  now  involved 
in  debt,  and  have  no  vifible  way  of  paying  their 
debts ;  their  ftaple  commodities  are  failed,  and 
they  have  no  lands  to  increafe  them ;  they  are 
unable  to  purchafi  their  neceffaries  from  Bri^ 
tain,  and  are  obliged  toeflablifh  manufadlures; 
they  are  drained  of  money  -,  are  unable  to  com- 
ply with  adts  of  parliament,  &c.  all  wiiich 
muft  daily  grow  worfe,  till  they  extend  their 
fettlements  to  the  territories  here  mentioned  j 
and  might  have  been  prevented  by  that  means, 
inftead  of  increaling  thofe  evils  by  the  contrary 
meafures. 

If 
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If  we  would  ufe  any  certain  and  effedlual 
means  to  reoiedy  this  bad  ftate  of  the  colonies, 
or  to  prevent  its  evil  confequences,  we  (hould 
give  them  lands  that  will  produce  ftaple  com- 
modities to  fend  to  Britain ;  for  which  the 
colonies  were  fettled,  and  which  is  the  only  ufe 
of  them.  How  neceflary  fuch  lands  are,  will 
appear  from  their  ftate  above  defcrihed.  The 
northern  colonies  cannot  produce  any  thing  on 
account  of  the  climate  ;  the  middle  colonies  are 
moftly  worn  out  3  and  the  fouthern  are  as  bar- 
ren as  they  are  unheakhful ;  this  is  the  true 
caufe  of  their  bad  flate,  which  muft  daily  grow 
worfe  without  an  extenfion  of  their  fcttlements 
to  more  fruitful  lands,  and  a  miore  proper  cli- 
mate. It  was  for  fuch  territories  that  the  na- 
tion engaged  in  the  war,  if  we  yet  know  what 
we  were  about,  but  does  not  polTefs  a  foot  of 
them.  We  are  burdened  with  the  charge  of 
fupporting  Canada  and  Florida,  and  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Ohio  and  MiJJifippiy  which  laft 
was  all  that  we  wanted.  And  although  every 
one  imagines,  that  we  have  land  enough,  as 
they  call  it,  fince  the  redudion  of  Canada  and 
Florida,  yet  as  thefe  can  only  interfere  with 
our  other  colonies,  they  make  other  lands  more 
necelTary  for  them,  than  they  were  before. 
Every  one  indeed  feems  to  imagine,  that  fuch 
lands  are  only  wanted  for  them,  and  for  that 
reafon  they  pay  no  regard  to  them ;  in  which 
they  do  not  fo  much  as  underdand  their  own 
intercft.    .The  colonies  have  lands  enough  to 

fupply 
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fupply  tbemfelves  with  their  own  necelTarles 
and  manufa(ftures,  but  as  they  will  produce 
little  or  nothing  that  is  wanted  in  Britain,  and 
their  products  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Bri" 
tain  itfelf,  they  muft  interfere  with  her,  and 
may  thereby  become  rather  a  prejudice 
than  any  benefit  to  the  nation  at  home.  It 
is  for  this  reafon,  that  many  apprehend,  the 
colonies  muft  become  independent,  and  may 
ruin  their  mother  country,  and  we  may  fee  by 
what  means.  That  can  only  happen  for  want 
of  lands  which  will  produce  fiaple  commodities 
for  Britain^  from  which  Britain  herfelf  ex- 
cludes them  !  But  if  ihe  would  confult  her  own 
interell:,  or  confider  in  what  it  confifts,  (he 
iliould  confine  her  colonies  to  thof^  territories 
alone,  above  mentioned,  from  which  Ihe  ex- 
cludes them  ;  and  fliould  exclude  ihem  from 
all  other  new  fetilements,  to  Vv^hich  fhe  would 
confine  them.  If  the  colonies  were  poflelfed  of 
thofe  territories  on  the  Ohio  and  MiJ/ifippi,  their 
great  and  daily  increafe  would  be  the  greateft 
advantage  to  this  nation,  Inftead  of  a  caufe  of 
jealoufy  and  fufpicion.  Every  perfon  in  the 
North  American  colonies  is  worth  twenty  {hil- 
lings a  year  to  Britain^  even  in  the  poor  and 
barren  countries  and  inhofpitable  climates  they 
poflefs,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mijjifippi  they 
would  be  worth  at  leaft  40  j.  a  head/?6'r  annum* 
But  fuppofe  they  were  to  bring  in  only  twenty 
^'hillings  a  year,  their  numbers  will  foon  be  fix 
millions,  and  they  would   be   worth  fo  many 
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Jjouacs  (lerling  to  this  nation,  which  is  certain^ 
ly  an  objcd:  worthy  of  conlideration.  It  is  by 
thefe  means,  and  bythefe  alone,  that  the  nation 
a  can  indemnify  herfelf  for  the  expences  of  the 
war,  or  maintain  her  colonies  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendence upon  her.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  exckided  from  thefe  fruitful  parts  of 
the  Continent,  they  may  become  a  prejudice  to 
the  nation;  The  difference  will  not  be  lefs 
than  five  or  fix  millions  a  year,  vAih  the  pro- 
bable lofs  of  the  colonies  at  laft. 

This  nation  wants  many  of  the  moft  necef- 
fary  and  valuable  commodities,  as  we  have 
iaid,  on  which  fhe  expends  her  treafure  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  five  m'llions  a  year,  which 
might  be  all  faved  by  making  them  in  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  to  fupply  the  nation  with  thefe 
commodities,  that  the  colonies  were  planted  ; 
and  there  Is  no  way  for  the  nation  at  home  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  them,  or  for  them  to  fubliil: 
in  a  Rate  of  dependence  for  their  fupplies,  but  by 
fuch  products  of  their  lands,  which  the  grcated 
part  of  them  will  not  yield.  More  than  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  that  Continent  are  not 
fit  for  Britijh  colonies,  as  they  will  produce 
nothing  but  what  Britain  herfelf  does.  The 
firft  thing  to  be  regarded  is  the  foil  and  cli- 
mate, of  which  there  are  none  to  be  met  with, 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  that  this  nation  wants, 
if  it  be  not  in  the  Southern  parts  of  that  Conti- 
•  nent,  and  there  only  in  the  three  divifions  above 
mentioned.  It  is  only  by  fettling  thefe,  that 
I  i  we 
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we  can  ever  have  any  number  of  people  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  the 
whole  intereft  of  the  nation  lies,  as  we  have 
faid.  If  it  was  therefore  an  enquiry,  why  we 
have  fo  few  people  in  our  Southern  colonies, 
we  may  now  fee  the  caufe  of  it  ;  and  the  way 
to  remedy  that  baneful  ftate  of  the  nation. 
The  confining  of  the  Northern  colonies  to  their 
prefent  bounds,  according  to  the  proclamation 
ilTued  for  that  purpofe,  is,  no  doubt,  a  wife  and 
falutary  meafure,  as  they  can  have  no  lands 
beyond  thofe  limits,  but  what  are  much  worfe 
and  more  unfit  for  Britijlj  colonies,  than  what 
they  already  pollefs  *  s  but  for  that  reafon  it  is 

abfolutely 

*  The  prefent  Northern  Colonies  may  fbbfift  within 
themrelvc-,  and  be  of  fervice  to  the  nation,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been;  but  an  enlargement  of  them  would  obftruft 
both.  When  the  people  come  to  be  numerous  in  a  colony, 
they  ftarveone  another,  without  flaple  commodities,  manu- 
faiiuresjor  a  trade  in  them — The  very  being  of  thefe  colo- 
nies feems  to  depend  upon  their  timber  and  fhip-bullding, 
by  which  they  carry  on  their  trade  and  fifliery,  the  two 
great  fources  of  their  fubfiflence  ;  but  by  fettling  all  the 
countries  round  them,  they  would  foon  deftroy  their  tim- 
ber, which  is  fo  necelFary  for  their  fupport.  Thefe  ought 
therefore  to  he  kept  in  woods,  both  to  fupply  them,  and 
our  Sugar  colonies.  It  is  well  known,  that  new  fettlements 
make  no  other  ufe  of  timber,  but  'to  deftroy  it  as  faft  as 
they  can  ;  which  indeed  is  necefl'ary  to  clear  the  land  for 
Corn  and  Grafs  j  when  thefe  colonies  are  already  obliged 
to  make  laws  to  preferve  their  timber,  and  to  fend  fome 
hundred  miles  by  fea  for  firewood. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  New-England 
does  not  confult  her  own  intereH,  by  defiring  to  fettle  the 
territories  of  Sagaduback  and  St,  Croix  j  from  which  they 

are 
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abfolutely  neceflary  to  extend  our  fettlements  in 
the  South.  There  are  not  lefs  than  a  million 
of  people  in  thefe  Northern  colonies,  who  can- 
not make  any  one  thing  to  fend  to  Britain ; 
and  how  are  they  to  live  by  a  dependence  upon 

her  ? 

are  already  obliged  even  to  get  firewood.  It  feems  indeed, 
on  this  account,  to  be  very  proper  to  annex  thofe  territories 
to  New-England  y  but  not  to  fettle  them,  and  deftroy  the 
timber,  which  is  fo  convenient  to  navigation — By  making 
■  fettlements  there,  they  would  not  only  deftroy  their  timber, 
but  create  new  rivals  to  themfelves  in  the  fifhery,  who 
would  be  fo  much  more  convenient  to  it;  whereas  fettle- 
ments in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Continent  would  help  to 
fupport  the  Northern.  The  great  things  wanted  by  the 
Northern  colonies,  which  depend  fo  much  upon  trade,  are 
commodities  to  trade  in,  and  people  to  trade  with,  both  of 
which  they  might  find,  by  making  fettlements  on  the  Mif- 
Jijfippi  and  Ohio. 

Many  feem  to  think,  that  we  may  raife  populous  colo- 
nies, fuch  as  Neiv-'Englan'^ ,  on  thefe  Northern  coafts,  which 
appears  to  be  imprasSiicable;  and  happy  it  is  for  Britain, 
that  it  is  fo.     All  thefe  countries,   North  of  the  fettlements 
in   NezU'Engla?idf    lie  within   the   verge  of  tiie    i\orthern 
fnovjy  tnohtiiaim  on  one  hand,  and  the  iflaiids  of  ice  on  the 
other,  which   render  the  climate  unfit  for  Agriculture,  on 
account  of  the  perpetual  frofts,  or  more  pernicious  cold 
fogs.     Thefe  mountains  run   down  to  the  fea  coaft,  and 
leave  but  here  and  there  a  fpot  fit  to  inhabit  ;  fo  a  ridge  of 
thefe  bare  and  barren  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
Peninfulaof  N^va  Scotia.  Hence  there  are  but  a  i<tw  incon- 
fiderable  fpots  fit  to  cultivate,  and  the  land  is  covered  with 
a  cold  fpongy  mofs  in  place  of  Grafs,  as  all  countries  are, 
which  are  fo  drenched  with  fnovv.     "  The  land  is  fo  bar- 
*'  ren,  that  Corn  does  not  come  up  well  in  it ;  and  though 
"  never  fo  much  pains  betaken  to  manure  it,  fiill  the  crop 
*'  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  and  they  are  often  obliged  to 
"  throw  it  up  at  laft.     For  this  reafon  they  are  obliqued  to 
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her  ?  Thefe  people  have  been  petitioning  for* 
lands  for  many  years,  and  if  yoa  will  not  grant 
them  any,  what  can  they  do  but  fupply  them- 
felves  with  their  own  neceUaries  and  manufac- 
tureSj  independent  of  Britain  ?  Many  of  them 
have  removed  to  the  more  inhofpitable  climes 

*'  f»\v  Corn  pn  their  marflies."  Relation  de  VAcad'iey 
p.  m.  283. 

This  is  the  account  which  the  French  give  of  Nova  Scotia, 
from  100  years  experience  ;  and  this  has  made  it  ib  diffi- 
cult to  people  that  country,  which  hardly  produces  either 
Corn  or  Grafs,  if  it  be  not  in  a  few  marfhes,  and  thefe  are 
not  fit  for  Corn  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Yet  we  are  told  in 
the  rej^hlat'icns  of  the  ahnies,  "  by  clearing  away  the  wood, 
*'  they  will  foften  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  find  them- 
*'  felves  lichly  overpaid  in  the  inexhaujiible  futility  of  the 
"  foil ;"  both  of  v.hich  are  as  contrary  to  truth,  as  any 
thing  that  could  be  imagined.  The  clearing  of  the  woods 
would  render  thofe  countries  much  more  uninhabitable  than 
they  are;  as  m.ufl:  appear  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  North  America  ;  and  the  land  is  not  worth  the 
charge  of  clearing,  as  it  m.ufi:  all  be  grulhsd  \  the  foil  is  fa 
barren,  that  we  fee,  manure  itftlf  will  hardly  make  it  yield 
a  crop,  not  even  now,  when  it  is  frefh  and  fertile.  The 
earth  is  fo  chilled  by  the  frofls,  fnow,  and  perpetual  cold 
fpgs,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  that  it  feems  not  to  have 
warmth  enough  in  it  to  rot  manure,  and  nijke  it  yield  its 
Tiourifliment- — It  is  not  in  tl;e  nature  of  th.ings,  that  any 
land,  whatever  it  may  be  to  appearance,  can  be  fruitful  in 
fuch  climates — Li  fuch  frozen  regions,  we  never  meet  with 
a  fruitful  foil  in  any  part  of  the  v^orld,  and  much  Icfs  in 
^Slorih  America — The  fertility  of  the  earth  proceeds  from  its 
warmth,  Vthich  is  not  to  be  expetSled  in  the  frofls,  fnows, 
and  io^^s  of  Canada  and  N.v-'i  Scotia — Such  countries  nmffe 
be  very  unfit  to  yield  any  thing  for  Britain;  and  if  they  do 
jiot,  we  cannot  fee  the  ufe  oi  maintaining  colonies  in  them 
at  iuch  an  expepce.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  Anurica 
l^orth  of  Nciv  Ev.gfand  ;  where  cffclonies  can  only  rablifl  by 
the  fifhcry,  aiid  mult  ruin  that  of  BrJuin, 
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of  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  deferts  of  Neiv  Jej-fey, 
where  they  are  loft  to  the  nation,  and  find  it  fo 
difficult  to  fubfift  in  thefe  deferts,  that  they  are 
again  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country,  we 
are  told.  They  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  petitioning  for  thofe  lands  on  the 
Ohio  and  MiJjiJJippi ;  which  if  they  do  not  get, 
they  have  no  relource  left,  but  to  apply  to 
Manufadures,  and  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  them, 
by  which  they  will  foon  fupply  the  reft  of 
America,  There  are  not  lefs  than  2  or  300,000 
people  in  North  Ainerica^  who  are  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  and  v/ant  lands  to  make  ftaple  commo- 
dities for  Britain ;  who  would  loon  eftablifh 
a  good  and  refpedable  colony  in  any  of  the 
fruitful  parts  of  the  Continent  here  mentioned, 
but  will  never  go  either  to  Canada,  Neva  Sco- 
tia, or  Florida.  It  is  for  thefe  people  that 
lands  are  wanted,  but  not  either  for  Greeks  or 
Britons.  If  a  few  foreigners,  fuch  as  the  Greeks, 
or  any  others,  may  be  procured  to  join  thefe 
people  from  the  Northern  and  other  colonies, 
as  many  may  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  country  at  firft  ;  they  may  be  of 
fome  fervice  ia  the  countries  we  mention,  but 
in  any  others  they  muft  prove  a  prejudice  to 
the  nation,  after  all  the  charges  they  will  coft ; 
and  even  in  thefe,  a  few  would  be  fufficient, 
as  thefe  lands  are  wanted  for  the  daily  increafe 
of  the  colonies. 

If  thefe  countries  are  fettled,  they  will  pro- 
duce many  commodities,  which  may  for  ever 

keep 
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keep  the  colonies  from  interfering  with  their 
Mother  Country,  and  prove  the  greatefl:  fervice 
to  the  whole  nation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  all  the  three  divifions  of  the  BritiJJi  domi- 
nions here  mentioned,  both  the  foil  and  cU- 
mate  are  fo  different  from  what  they  are  in 
Britainy  that  their  produds  will  never  be  the 
fame,  as  they  are  in  moft  of  our  other  colonies. 
This  will  always  make  the  produd:s  of  the  one 
wanted  by  the  other  j  and  that  keeps  up  the 
connection  and  correfpondence  between  the 
colonies  and  Britain,  which  is  what  we  call 
their  fubiifting  by  a  dependence  upon  her.  It 
is  by  that  means^  and  by  no  other,  that  this  their 
dependence  is  to  be  preferved,  and  rendered  as 
beneficial  to  the  one,  as  the  other ;  and  it  is 
for  want  of  fuch  means  of  fubfiding,  that  we 
fee  fuch  differences  between  them,  that  they 
are  at  lafl:  likely  to  end  in  a  feparation,  unlefs 
their  conne(ftion  is  preferved  by  the  ties  here 
mentioned. 

To  give  an  account  of  thefeveral  commodi- 
ties which  thele  countries,  and  our  other  colo- 
nies, might  produce,  and  the  proper  foil  and 
climates  for  them,  would  require  a  treatife  of 
itfelf,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  chief  part  of 
this  difcourfe  j  but  as  the  prefect  part  has  drawn 
it  to  fuch  a  length,  the  other  muff  be  deferred  to 
fome  other  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  it 
might  be  ealy  to  fliew  many  commodities  of 
the  greatell  value,  which  might  be  made  in 
the  territories  of  the  M'lffijjip^i  and  Ohio,    That 

whole 
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whole  country,  from  the  ifland  of  New  Orleans 
to  the  river  Ohio  and  Illinois,  is  the  richeO:  and 
moft  fruitful  of  any  in  the  Britijh  dominions, 
and  extends  upwards  of  a  thoufand  miles,  con- 
taining more  fruitful  lands  than  are  in  all  our 
colonies  put  together.  There  are  no  good 
lands  in  all  North  America,  buT  upon  the  fides 
of  rivers,  and  as  the  Mi/fiJJippi  is  fo  much  larger 
than  all  the  other  rivers  in  that  Continent,  the 
lands  upon  it  are  as  much  more  extenfive  and 
fertile.  This  we  are  affured  of  by  thofe  who 
were  fen t  from /'7r_g-/;7/^,  in  1742,  on  purpofe 
to  furvey  thofe  countries,  who  reported,  '  they 

*  faw  more  good  land  on  the  MiJJtJJippi,  and  its 

*  many  large  branches,  than  they  judged  was 

*  in  all  the  EngHJJ:)  colonies,  as  far  as  they  are 

*  inhabited.'  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  the 
French,  who  tell  us  from  experience  of  them, 

*  the  lands  on  both  fides  of  the  Mijifftppi  are 

*  excellent   for  culture,    and   produce  Indian 

*  Corn^  'Tobacco,  Indigo,  &c.  and  all  kinds  of 

*  provifions,  with  little  or  no  care  or  labour, 

*  and  almoft  without  culture;  the  foil  being  a 

*  black  mould  of  an  excellent  quality  *.'  More 
particularly,  in  the  county  of  the  Nauches 
above-mentioned,  we  are  told  by  a  Planter  of 
lixteen  years  experience  in  that  country,  the 
foil  is  a  fertile  mould  three  feet  deep  on  the 
hills,  and  five  or  fix  feet  deep  in  the  vallies, 
with  a  flrong  clayey  foundation  -f- ;  the  like  of 

*  Du  Mont  Memoires  de  la  Lnmfiani^  Tom.  i.    p.  16. 
t  Du  Pratz  Hilt,  Louifiana,  Tom.  i.  p,  263. 
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which  is  certainly  not  to  be  feen  any  wlierd  elfd 
in  all  thefe  Southern  parts  of  North  America, 
Even  the  hill  fides  are  covered  with  canes^ 
which  in  our  colonics  only  grow  in  the  deepeft 
and  richeft  fvv^amps. 

Such  lands  have  a  natural  moiflure  in  them, 
which  is  the  very  foil  that  both  Hemp,  Flax^ 
and  Indigo  delight  in  j  and  thefe  are  the  three 
firfl  commodities  that  the  nation  wants  from 
the  colonies.  Upon  fuch  lands  Hemp  and  Flax 
might  be  made  in  quantities,  as  a  ftaple  com- 
jiiodity  to  fend  to  Britain-,  whereas  on  the 
poor  lands  in  our  colonies,  and  their  fmall 
plantations,  they  can  only  make  a  litde  for 
their  own  ufe.  The  one  would  be  the  great- 
eft  fervice,  when  the  other  is  a  prejudice  to 
the  nation.  The  climate  likewife  is  as  fit  for 
thefe  commodities.  Here  they  might  fov^ 
Hemp  and  Flax  in  winter,  which  is  the  only 
proper  feafon  for  them  in  any  part  of  North 
America,  as  we  have  friewn  above.  This 
would  afl?brd  time  for  making  another  crop  in 
fummer,  u-hich  fliould  be  Indigo.  Now  a 
crop  of  Indigo,  Hemp,  and  Fiax,  would  be 
much  more  profitable,  than  any  thing  that 
America  produces,  whether  on  the  Continent 
or  the  Illands.  Every  labourer  might  cultivate 
two  acres  or  more  in  Hemp,  and  one  or  two  in 
Indigo,  th'e  produce  of  which  vv'ould  be  worth 
from  30  to  40  pounds  a  year.  This  would 
enable  them  to  purchafe  negroes,  and  to  en- 
large the  Britifi  plantations,  beyond  what  they 
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ere  otberwife  capable  of.  Such  plantations 
would  be  more  profitable  than  even  Sugar  co- 
lonies, and  fupply  the  nation  with  more  valu- 
able and  necelTary  articles.  A  hundred  thou- 
fand  labourers,  which  might  be  eafily  found  in 
all  our  colonies,  taken  together,  would  at  this 
rate  of  20  /.  a  head,  make  two  millions  a  year  j 
but  fuppofe  they  make  only  one  half  of  thi?,  it 
is  as  much  as  all  our  colonies  in  North  America 
now  produce. — If  we  compare  this  with  the 
barren  deferts  of  Canada  and  Florida^  what  a 
wide  difference  is  there  ! 

By  thefe  means  the  nation  might  get  the  trade 
both  of  Indigo,  Hemp  and  tlaxy  and  fupply  all 
Riirope  with  thefe  commodities,  as  we  now  do 
with  Tobacco ;  which  laft  thefe  lands  are  as  fit 
to  produce,  in  much  greater  plenty  and  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  North  America, 
And  when  our  Tobacco  plantations  are  worn 
-out,  there  are  no  lands  to  fupply  their  place  in 
all  the  BritiJJo  dominions,    but  thofe  on   the 
Miffifippi,  There  are  three  things  ncceliary  for  a 
Tobacco  plantation  j  to  wit,  rich  andfertile  lands 5 
good  pafturage  for  maintaining  flocks  of  cattle 
for  manure  j  and  an  inland  navigation,    v/ith 
convenient  ports,  to  fl:iip  off  fuch  a  grofs  and 
bulky  commodity  from  every  plantation  j  which 
three  conveniencies  you  will  not  find  in  any  part 
of  North  America,  but  in  the  Tobacco  planta- 
tions,   and   on  the  MiJJifippi.      Cur  Tobacco 
planters  therefore  may  find  others-there,  when 
their  old  plantations  are  worn  out,  as  moft  of 
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them  already  are,  and  will  all  be  in  time.  To 
thefe  they  may  fend  their  negroes,  as  they  lately 
did  to  the  mountains,  when  they  cannot  main- 
tain them  elfewhere.  It  was  for  this  purpofe, 
that  they  petitioned  for  lands  on  the  Mijijippi, 
and  feme  of  them  made  fettlements  not  far 
from  it,  even  before  the  war ;  and  many  fet- 
tled on  the  heads  of  the  Ohio ;  but  the  only 
port  to  all  thefe  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffijippi-y  which  is  more 
convenient  than  the  mountains,  on  which  mofl: 
of  our  Tobacco  is  now  made,  however  remote 
fome  may  reckon  it,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  that  continent.  It  is  but  500  miles,  in  a 
ftraight  line,  from  the  fea  coalt  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  which  is  no  great  way  to  go  for  good 
lands  in  North  America,  efpecially  in  thefe 
barren  fands.  We  remember  in  our  days, 
when  the  mountains,  which  are  now  the  center 
of  our  beft  plantations,  were  reckoned  to  be 
more  remote  than  the  Mijjifippi  is  now  *. 

Thus 

*  At  prefent  Indeed  it  might  not  be  fo  proper  to  make 
Tobacco  on  the  Mijjijjlppit  fo  long  as  our  old  plantations 
will  produce  it  in  fufficient  quantities ;  or  at  lead  till  they 
have  fome  better  and  more  profitable  rtaple,  which  they  fo 
much  want,  and  might  eafily  get.  If  the  colonies  plant 
only  one  or  two  commodities,  as  they  now  do,  and  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  it  is  the  way  to  ruin  them  all,  and 
the  intereft  of  Britain  in  them.  But  the  fettling  of  the 
Planters  themfelves  in  thefe  countries  is  not  to  interfere 
with  them,  but  to  fupply  them  with  frefh  lands,  of  which 
they  are  in  want ;  and  it  is  only  by  that  means,  that  they 
have  hitherto  kept  up  their  Tobacco  plantations,  or  will 
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Thus  we  fee,  that  the  territories  of  the  Ohio 
and  Miffijippi  are  very  fit  to  produce  Tobacco, 
Indigo^  Hemp  and  Flax,  which  are  the  grand 
ftaple  commodities  of  North  America^,  and  it 
is  to  produce  thefe,  that  lands  are  wanted  there. 
Thefe  are  likewife  the  proper  crops  for  frefh 

wood 


ever  be  able  to  do  it.  Such  commodities  as  either  Tobacco, 
Indigo,  Hemp,  or  Flax,  can  only  be  made  to  advantage,  or 
in  any  quantities,  on  frefti  wood  lands,  and  in  woody  coun- 
tries,   which  afford   plenty  of  maft  and   paftura!»e  in  the 
woods,  and  maintain  their  ftock,  while  the  people  beftow 
their  time  and  labour  on  thefe  their  ftaple  commodities  ;  it 
is  by  thefe  means,  that  we  have  hitherto  made  fuch  quanti- 
ties  of  Tobacco  j  but  as  foon  as  thefe  refources  are  ex- 
haufted,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  their  lands  into  Corn  and 
Pafture  grounds,  in  order   to  get  the  neccffaries  of  life, 
which   thefe  exhaufting   weeds  rob  them   of.     We  Ihall 
therefore  foon  find  a  fupply  of  frefli  lands  on  the  Mijfifjippif 
neceflary  to  keep  up  our  Tobacco  plantations,  if  they  are 
not  already,     It  is  for  want  of  fuch  lands,  that  thefe  colo- 
nies are  fo   much   in  debt,  and   are  obliged  to  eftablifli 
Manufactures — They  may  perhaps  think,  as  many  have 
always  done,  that  the  making  of  more  Tobacco  may  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  it ;  but  many  are  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  preferve  the  Trade.     The 
ftaple  of  a  country,  whif-h  may  be  made  in  fo  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  fhould  not  be  made  dear,  othcrwife 
you  will   lofe  the  Trade  in  it.     It  was  only  the  plenty  of 
good  and  fertile  lands,  that  has  hitherto  given  us  the  To- 
bacco Trade  ;  but  when  thefe  are  exhaufted,  we  muft  lofe 
it,  as  we  already  have  one  half  of  it, 

The  low  price  of  our  Tobacco  does  not  proceed  from  the 
quantity  we  make,  but  from  rivals  in  the  Trade,  and  the 
Tobacco  plantations  in  Europe,  which  now  produce  at 
leaft  100,000  hogfheads  a  year,  more  than  we  make  in  all 
America.  Thus  we  do  not  maKe  half  the  quantity  of 
Tobacco  that  is  confumed,  and  wanted  in  the  feveral  mar- 
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wood  lands,  or  new  fettlements.  Lands 
which  will  not  produce  thefe  at  fir  ft,  are  not 
worth  poiTeffing.  In  a  few  years  they  are 
worn  out,  and  will  hardly  yield  the  necelTaries  of 
life.  It  is  for  this  reafonjthat  or^  our  poor  planta- 
tions frefli  lands  will  always  be  wanted  for  thefe 

Icets  o^  Europe.  It  is  this  that  makes  (o  many  competitors 
in  the  Trade,  and  threatens  to  ruin  it.  When  our  To- 
bacco bears  a  price,  they  immediately  make  fuch  quantities 
in  Europe,  that  we  have  no  vent  for  it ;  but  as  our  Tobacco 
is  fo  much  better  than  theirs,  if  we  were  conftantly  to  make 
a  fufficient  quantity,  as  cheap  as  they  can  afford  it,  we 
might  Toon  put  down  their  plantations,  gain  a  monopoly 
of  the  Trade,  and  put  our  own  price  on  Tobacco, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  raife  it ;  and  this  might 
cafily  be  done,  by  fuch  plenty  of  rich  and  fruitful  lands  as 
are  upon  the  MiJJiJ:ppi  and  Ohio.  Now,  fuch  a  monopoly 
of  the  Tobacco  Trade j  or  ioo,ooo  hogfheads,  would  be 
worth  nigh  a  million  a  year  to  Britain^  over  and  above 
what  it  now  clears  ;  which  is  about  1,100,000 1.  ^er  ann» 
including  the  duty  and  all  charges. 

Such  frefli  lands  are  more  wanted  for  the  making  of 
Tobacco  on  another  account.  When  the  plantations  came 
.to  be  exhaufled,  the  Tobacco  was  fo  bad,  that  it  would 
hardly  pay  the  freight  and  charges  upon  itj  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  law,  in  1 733,  to  burn  all 
that  fhould  be  deemed  bad  by  infpedors ;  but  this  was  no 
relief  to  the  people,  to  burn  what  their  lands  bore,  when 
they  would  produce  no  better.  This  obliged  many  to  quit 
their  plantations,  and  orhers  to  turn  them  into  farms,  or 
Corn  and  Pafture  grounds,  to  fupply  themfelves.  Neither 
was  this  a  way  to  preferve  the  1  obacco  Trade,  however 
convenient  it  may  be  on  many  accounts.  They  often 
burn  better  Tobacco  than  their  rivals  and  competitors  in  the 
Trade  can  make,  which  has  (o  much  increafed  their  planta' 
tions,  to  the  ruin  of  our?.  This,  we  remember,  was 
foretold  at  the  time  when  this  law  pafTed,  and  it  hath 
accordingly  happened. 

com- 
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commodities,  which  no  other  part  of  the  Bri- 
tiJJj  dominions  will  produce.  Here  like  wife 
they  have  the  neceffaries  of  life  with  little  or  no 
coft  or  labor,  which  is  as  neceffary  to  make 
ftaple  commodities  for  Britain,  The  paftures 
are  covered  with  green  grafs  knee  high,  and  as 
high  as  a  man  in  the  vallies,  the  like  of  which 
is  not  to  be  feen  in  any  other  part  of  North 
America  ;  fuch  lands  yield  three  and  fourfcore 
bufliels  of  Corn  to  an  acre  ;  and  the  cattle 
maintain  themfelves  the  whole  year  without  the 
charge  of  feeding  them  *.  Hence  the  country 
abounds  with  wild  kine,  a  large  creature  like  an 
ox,  with  a  fleece  like  a  (heep ;  the  wool,  hides, 
and  tallow  of  which  are  of  great  value  ;  but  in 
our  colonies  the  pafturage  is  fo  poor,  that  there 
are  none  to  be  feen.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  barren  fands  of  Florida^  which  nei- 
ther produce  Corn  nor  Grafs !  or  even  from  our 
northern  colonies,  where  many  can  hardly 
make  Corn  to  eat,  and  they  are  obliged  to  fpend 
their  whole  year's  labor  on  maintaining  a  few 
cattle  in  winter !  The  very  offals  of  a  plan- 
tation here  would  yield  more  Corn  and  provi- 
fions,  than  they  can  make  in  our  northern  co- 
lonies, while  it  would  produce  thefe  flaple 
commodities  for  Britain  at  the  fame  time. 
Here  then  the  colonies  of  New-'England  or 
others,  which  want  Corn,  might  be  fupplied 
both  for  their  own  ufe,  and  their  trade ;  and 
the  iflands  might  by  that  means  be  fupplied  at 
*  See  Du  Pratz,  ibid, 
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a  cheaper  rate.  But  by  confining  them  in  their 
fettlements.  Corn  is  become  more  valuable  to 
make  than  any  thing  for  Britain',  and  they 
will  foon  have  but  little  to  fpare  at  that  price. 

At  the  fame  time  thefe  countries  are  as  health- 
ful, as  they  are  fruitful  j  although  we  are  told 
by  thofe  who  have  only  heard  of  New  Orleans, 
that  the  Mi/Jifippi  is  very  unhealthful,  as  all  the 
maritime  parts  both  of  North  and  South  Ame" 
rica  are.     But  the   whole  country  from  the 
ifland  of  New  Orleans  to  the  river  Ohio  is  high,, 
dry  and  hilly,  refrefhed  with  cooling  breezes 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  affuage 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  render  it  health- 
ful.    The  banks  of  the  MiJ/iftppi,  on  the  eafl 
fide,  are  from   loo  to  2  and  300  feet  high, 
without  a  marfh  near  them.     It  is  likewife  ob- 
ferved,  throughout  all  thefe  countries  on  the 
MiJJifippi,  that  it  feldom  rains.     The  Apala- 
chean  mountains  intercept  the  clouds  brought 
up  from  thf?  ocean,  and  render  the  feafons  both 
dry  and  healthful.     How  different  this,  from 
the  low  flat  and  fandy,  marfliy  and  rainy  fea 
coafts  of  all  our  fouthern  colonies,  and  of  Flo- 
rida !  If  we  would  people  thefe  fouthern  parts 
of  A?nerica,  where  the  whole  intereft  of  the 
fiation  lies,  it  will  only  be  in  thefe  countries, 
where  it  might  be  fo  eafily  done.     And  if  the 
nation  would  expeft  any  indemnity  for  her  ex- 
pences  in  the  war,    it  can  only  be  obtained 
from  fuch  countries  as  thefe,  which  were  the 
very  objeftsofthe  war. 

When 
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When  thefe  lands  are  cleared,  and  exhaufted 
with  Tobacco,  Indigo,  Hemp  and  Flax,  they 
will  produce  Silk,  Cotton,  Wine  and  Oil,  for 
ever ;  which  are  the  great  commodities  that 
this  nation  wants.  It  is  fuch  commodities  as 
thefe  that  we  fhould  call  acquifiticns.  Thefe 
are  the  proper  produce  of  North  America^  and 
render  colonies  there  fo  beneficial  to  Britain^ 
but  of  much  lefs  confequence  either  to  France 
or  Spain.  They  make  thefe  commodities  at 
home,  and  would  be  lofers  by  making  them  in 
North  America.  Colonies  there,  whofe  ftaple 
muft  foon  be  Silk,  Wine  and  Oil,  could  not 
depend  upon  France  or  Spain :  Hence  it  is  the 
greateft  folly  in  them,  to  endeavour  to  raife  co- 
lonies in  North  America,  Such  a  falfe  policy 
could  only  be  equalled,  by  Britain  confining 
her  colonies  to  countries  whofe  ftaple  is  Corn 
and  Wool.  The  ifland  oi  FLifpaniola  is  of  more 
fervice  to  France^  than  North  America  -,  and 
if  we  are  excluded  from  the  MiJJifippi^  Britain 
will  iofe  by  her  fucceffes,  what  France  has 
gained  by  her  defeats — profitable  colonies  in 
America, 

But  be  fides  thefe  or  the  like  new  fettlements, 
the  great  thing  wanted  in  the  colonies  is  fome 
ftaple  for  our  old  plantations,  which  are  worn 
out  with  thefe  and  the  like  crops,  or  would 
never  produce  them.  The  ftaple  commodities 
which  they  have  hitherto  made  to  fend  to  Bri- 
tain^ are  only  fuch  as  are  proper  for  fre(h  wood 
lands,  and  when  thefe  are  exhaufted,   as  the 
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iriofl  and  beft  of  them  now  are,  they  have  no 
others.  Thus  when  their  lands  are  brought  into 
order  for  culture  and  tillage,  they  are  no  longer 
of  any  fervice  to  the  nation  at  home.    They  are 
then  turned  into  Corn   and  Pafture  grounds, 
which  produce  nothing  but  Corn  and  Wool  j 
and  as  thefe  cannot  be  fent  to  Bnfain,  the  co- 
lonies are  obliged  to  make  their  own  manufac- 
tures with  them,  and  to  interfere  with  their 
mother  country  both  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures.    It  is  for  this  reafon  that  frefli  lands, 
and  new  improvements  for  the  old,  are  both  fo 
much  wanted ;  and  let  any  one  judge,  whether 
this  is  intendedy^r  them,  as  is  given  out,  or  for 
the  interefl  of  Britain  !    Many  fuch  improve- 
ments have  been  propofed  for  the  colonies,  ever 
fince  they  were  firft  planted,  but  none  of  them 
have  ever  been  brought  to  perfe(ftion.    There  is 
not  a  colony  we  have  in  North  America,  but 
what  would,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  or  other, 
who  ftill  maintain  thefe  opinions  contrary  to 
fuch  ample  experience,  produce  almoft  every  ^ 
thing  that  the  nation  wants;  but  they  have 
never  yet  produced  any  one  thing  that  has  been 
propofed,  and  the  nation  has  been  difappointed 
in  all  its  hopes  and  expectations  now  for  1 50 
years.     The  very  meafures  that  are  taken  to 
promote  thefe  defigns,  are  the  greateft  obflruc- 
tion  to  them,  and  mull  render  thefe  difappoint- 
ments  everlafting.     It  is  therefore  high  time, 
that  we  fhould  confider  and  attend  to  the  caufes 
of  the  frequent  mifcarriages  in  all  thefe  defigns, 
which  appear  to  be  the  following : 

I.  The 
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I.  The  fingular  and  peculiar  climate  of  North 
America  hardly  agrees  with  any  one  thing  that 
is  commonly  propofed  to  be  planted  in  it;,  and 
the  foil  is  as  unfuitable  to  many  others.  Every 
one  feems  to  imagine,  that  in  the  feveral  cli- 
mates we  poffefs  from  north  to  fouth,  all  the 
produdions  of  Europe  may  be  raifed  in  our  co^ 
lonies  3  but  if  the  truth  were  known,  there  is 
hardly  any  one  climate  fuitable  to  them  in  all 
JSforth  America.  The  prod  unions  of  Europe 
are  there  either  deflroyed  by  the  long  and  in-* 
tenfe  colds  in  the  north,  or  burnt  up  by  the  fun 
in  the  fouth,  efpecially  on  their  fcorching  fands. 
Hence  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  that  will 
thrive  in  our  colonies,  as  the  ftaple  of  a  country 
ought  to  do.  Of  this  we  have  above  given  an 
inftance  in  Wheat,  Hemp  and  Flax,  and  it  is 
more  vifible  in  many  other  things.  The  caufes 
of  this  would  abundantly  appear  from  a  due 
account  of  the  climate  of  North  America, 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  in  the  bounds 
of  this  difcourfe.  It  is  commonly  imagined, 
from  mere  guefs,  that  the  climate  of  North 
America  differs  from  that  of  Ez^rc^^  by  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude  ;  but  from  certain  obfervations 
in  both  for  thirty  years  together,  we  are  well 
affured,  that  there  is  a  ditference  of  at  leafh 
fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  between 
the  refpedlive  climates  in  thefe  two  continents ; 
it  being  fo  much  colder  there,    than  here*. 

Now 

*  Thefe  fevere  colds  are  common'y  attributed  to  the 
woods  with  which  that   Continent  is  covered,  and   it  is 

L 1  imagined^ 
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Now  this  is  as  great  a  difference  of  latitude  as 
mofl  productions  of  the  earth  will  thrive  in  j 

con- 
imagined,  that  the  clearing  of  thefe  will  abate  the  rigor  of 
the  climate  ;  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  reafon  and  experi- 
ence, as   all  the  other  common  opinions  relating  to  that 
Continent,  and  the  colonies  in  it.     Now,  as  thefe  vulgar 
errors  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  the  climate,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  fome  account  of  it  here,  as  far  as  our  room 
will   permit.     This  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  which  is  felt 
all  over  North  America^  appears  to  proceed,  chiefly  and 
principally,  from  the  three  following  caufes,  befides  others 
which  confpire  with  them,  particularly  the  nature  of  the  foil. 
I.  That  Continent  in  all  probability  extends  to  the  North 
Pole,  as  no  end  could  ever  ht  found  to  the  land,  although 
it  has  been  fearched  as  far  North  as  the  latitude  80  and  82 
degrees.     In  thefe  Northern  parts,  America  is  as  extenfivc 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  both  Greenland  and  Spitzbcrgen  appear 
to  be  parts  of  that  Continent,  or  at  leaft  nighly  join  to  it  in 
thofe  frozen  regions.  Thus  North  America  extends  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  frigid  zone,  and  is  by  that  means  con- 
ibntly  overwhelmed  with  frofl  and  fnow  ;  whereas  Europt 
and  Afta  terminate  in  or  about  the  70th  degree  of  latitude. 
Thus  America  extends  farther  North  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  by  that  means  is  fo  much  colder — Europe 
is  furrounded  by  the  warmer  ocean,  which  is  always  open  ; 
Jfia^  by  an  icy  fea  (the  uiare  glaciale)  ;  and  America^   by  a 
frozen  Continent ;  which  occafions  the  diverfity  of  cli- 
mates in  thefe  three  Continents. 

II.  That  Continent,  which  is  thus  extenfive  in  the 
Northern  parts,  is  one  entire  groupe  of  high  mountains, 
covered  with  fnow,  or  rather  with  ice,  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Thefe  mountains  rife  in  the  moft  Northern 
parts  of  the  Continent  that  have  been  difcovered  in  BoffirCs 
Bay,  and  fpread  all  over  it  to  Ncvo- England.  Hence  "  the 
*'  coaftof  Labrador  is  the  hiiihefl  of  any  in  the  world,  and 
•'  may  be  defcried  at  the  diftance  of  40  leagues ;"  and  in 
the  Weftern  parts  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  they  tell  us, 
*^  the  country  had  terrible  high  mountains  covered  with 
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confeqnently,  we  can  expeil  nothing  to  grow 
ihere  as  it  does  here.     It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 

the 

*'  fnow  in  the  month  of  July."  This  was  in  latitude  jS' 
degrees,  and  the  country  to  the  Southward  of  that  in  40 
degrees,  is  by  the  Spaniards  called  fierras  nevados,  fnowy 
mountains.  *'  So  a  ridge  of  mountains  rife  at  Cape  Tourmente 
by  ^ebeCy  and  run  four  or  five  hundred  leagues,  forming  the 
greateft  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  univerfe,"  which  fpread 
over  all  the  Northern  parts  of  that  Continent.  Thefe  are 
what  we  call  the  Northern  fnoivy  mountains^  which  extend 
to  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  and  render  the  whole  Conti- 
nent unfit  for  Agriculture  to  the  Northward  of  that.  The 
river  St.  Laurence  is  only  a  large  arm  of  the  fea  which  runs 
up  between  thefe  mountains,  as  Hudfori's  and  Baffti's  Bay 
do  in  the  North,  in  order  to  carry  oft:' the  fnow  waters. 

III.  All  the  countries  which  lie  within  the  verge  of  thefe 
mountains,  or  North  of  NcW  England,  are  perpetually 
involved  in  frofts,  fnows,  or  thick  fogs  ;  and  the  colds 
which  are  felt  in  the  South,  proceed  from  thefe  frozen  regi- 
ons in  the  North  by  violent  North-wefl  winds.  Thefe  are 
the  peculiar  winds  of  that  Continent,  and  blow  with  a  fury 
which  no  wind  exceeds.  It  appears  from  many  obferva- 
tions,  that  they  blow  quite  acrofs  the  Jtlantic  Ocean  to 
Europe.  The  great  lakes  of  Canada^  which  are  an  inland 
fea  extending  North-weft  for  12  or  13  hundred  miles, 
give  force  and  direction  to  thefe  winds,  which  blow  from 
the  Northern  frozen  regions,  and  bring  the  climate  of 
Hudfons  Bay  to  the  mod  Southern  parts  of  that  Continen", 
whenever  they  blow  for  any  time.  Northerly  winds  are 
cold  in  all  countries,  and  as  thefe  blow  with  fuch  violence, 
and  from  fuch  frozen  regions,  they  are  fo  much  colder  than 
others.  Every  one  may  obferve,  that  the  extreme  colds  in 
North  America  proceed  from  thefe  winds,  as  I  found  by 
keeping  a  journal  of  the  weather  there  for  fifteen  years ; 
whence  a  North-wejler  and  cold  weather  are  in  a  manner 
fynonimous  terms  in  all  our  colonies. 

Many  imagine  that  thefe  colds  proceed  from  the  fnows 
lying  in  the  Vi'oods,  but  that  is  the  eiFedt,  and  not  the  cauf«?,; 

L  1  2  0^ 
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the  nation  is  dlfappointed,  and  every  one  is  Ta 
much  deceived  about  NoriJo  America.     Even 

the 

of  the  cold.  The  queftion  is.  What  occafions  fuch  deep 
fnows  in  thefe  Southern  latitudes  ?  They,  who  attribute 
this  to  the  woods,  do  not  dillinguifh  between  wet  and  cold, 
or  the  damps  of  wood  lands  and  frofts,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent things  ;  fo  different,  that  they  deftroy  one  another, 
like  a  fhowcr  of  rain  in  a  frofl.  Thefe  colds  are  fo  far  , 
from  being  occafioned  by  the  woods^  that  one  half  of  that 
Continent,  which  is  the  coldeft,  and  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, has  not  a  wood  in  it ;  and  ivS  fo  barren,  that  it  does  not 
bear  a  tree  or  a  bulb  It  is  from  this  v/ant  of  woods  in  the 
Northern  parts,  and  the  great  lakes,  that  thefe  furious 
wind?  proceed  ;  which  are  very  much  abated  by  the  woods. 
In  the  woods  thefe  cold  winds  may  be  endured,  but  in  the 
open  fields  they  are  infuffcrable,  either  to  man  or  beaft,  and 
that  even  in  our  Southern  colonies.  We  talk  from  expe- 
rience.— Hence,  if  all  the  v-oods  in  that  Continent  were 
cleared,  Canada  and  Nova  Scoiia  would  6e  as  uninhabitable 
as  Hud/on's  Bay  ;  our  Northern  colonies  as  cold  as  Cancda'^ 
and  the  adjacent  Southern  colonies  in  the  fituation  of  the 
Northern  ;  which  would  make  a  very  great  alteration  in 
the  affairs  of  this  nation — -Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves, 
therefore,  among  oiIkt  things,  with  the  vain  hopes  of 
jn^ndlng  nature  ;  and  abating  the  rigor  of  thefe  inhofpitable 
climes ;  that  is  not  to  be  done,  but  by  cutting  off,  at  leaft, 
20  degrees  of  that  Continent  in  the  North,  and  levelling 
the  innumerable  fnowy  mountains  j  fiom  which  two  caufes 
thefe  fevere  colds  proceed. 

No  part  of  the  world  can  be  compared  to  this  in  point 
of  climate,  but  the  Kailern  parts  of  Afia^  which  are  almoft 
contiguous  to  America  in  the  North.,  and  are  expofed  to  the 
like  cold  viinds  from  this  Continent.  Hence  it  appears, 
from  comparing  many  obfervations  jn  both,  that  our  colo- 
nies enjoy  the  fame  climate  with  Eoji  Tartary,  China^ 
Corca^  and  Japan;  the  produ(Sls  of  which  are  fo  rich  and 
valuable.  Here  then  we  njight  have  many  of  the  moft 
V^lu^bje  comRiodjties  for  the  coloniesi  and  as  thefe  are  fo 

totally 
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the  knowledge  which  many  have  of  It,  only 
ferves  to  millead  them.  For  this  reafon  many 
of  our  colonies  muft  either  have  mere  favour- 
able climates,  or  make  nothing  that  the  nation 
wants. 

In  fuch  fingular  climates  few  or  no  producfls 
of  the  earth  will  thrive,  as  the  ftaple  of  a  coun- 
try fliould  do,  but  the  natural  productions  of 
the  foil  and  climate ;  and  we  muft  plant  and 
improve  thefe,  if  we  would  have  proper  ftaple 
commodities  for  our  colonies,  of  which  many 
might  be  found.     Of  this  we  have  a  remark- 
able inftance,  in  the  very  firft  commodities  the 
nation  wants  from  North  America^  which  are 
Hemp  and  Flax;  the  'European  Hemp  or  Flax 
neither  agrees  with  the  foil  nor  climate,  but  you 
may  there  have  at  leaft  five  or  fix  forts  of  thefe 
commodities  which  are  natural  to  both.      Yoa 
may  find  much  better  and  ftronger  Hemp  there 
on  the  mereft   barren  fands,  than  the  rlcheft 
lands  in  Europe  will  produce  ;  and  we  have 
found  it  to  thrive  as  well  by  culture  in  various 
foils^     It  is  from  fuch  a  produdion  of  their  co- 
lonies, which  is  as  common  in  them,  as  Hemp 
or  Flax  are  in  Europe,  and  as  generally  manu- 
fadured,  that  the  Spaniards  make  many  manu- 
fadures  preferable  to  any  of  the  kind  that  we 

totally  different  from  any  thing  that  Britain  produces,  they 
might  for  ever  keep  the  colonies  from  interfering  with  their 
Mother  Country,  and  preferve  a  lading  connedion  and 
correfpondence  between  them. — It  may  be  obferved,  that 
moft  of  the  Itaple  commodities  of  America  came  from  the 
Eaft,  as  Sugar,  Rice,  Cotton,  CofFee,  Indigo,  kc.  But 
fhefe  things  would  require  a  more  particular  confideratiorj. 

have 
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have  feen  ;  from  the  famples  we  have  of  it,  it 
appears  to  good  judges  to  be  one  of  the  beft  ma- 
terials for  a  manufadture  that  are  to  be  found  j 
they  have  three  or  four  different  forts  of  it, 
and  we  might  have  five  or  fix  more  forts  from 
oar  colonies,  as  well  as  many  other  valuable 
commodities.  But  they  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  explore  the  productions  of  their  plantations, 
and  by  that  means  get  fo  many  valuable  returns 
from  them  ;  which  we  have  entirely  negled:ed, 
and  thereby  get  fo  little  from  ours.  We  do 
not  ufe  any  productions  of  the  country,  and 
others  will  not  thrive  in  it.  The  only  rule  we 
feem  to  have  for  improving  our  colonies,  is,  to 
make  fuch  commodities  in  them,  as  the  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen  want,  whether  they  will 
produce  them,  or  not.     Wherefore, 

««„ —  'varnim  c<^Ii  pradifcere  morem 
Cur  a  fit  y  acpatrios  cult  uf que  habitiifque  locorum, 
Et  quid  qiicequefcrat  regioj  ct  quid  quceque  re- 
cufet, 

IJ.  The  flaple  commodities  commonly  pro- 
pofed  for  the  colonies  will  not  maintain  them, 
and  for  that  reafon  they  are  obliged  to  manu- 
facture them.  Few  or  no  people  feem  to  know 
or  confider,  what  it  is  to  maintain  whole  coun- 
tries merely  by  their  agriculture  5  and  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  all  their  necefiaries  without  ma- 
king any,  merely  by  the  produce  of  lands ; 
efpecially  fuch  poor  lands  as  our  colonies  poficfs. 
If  they  can  make  a  commodity  or  two,  fuch  as 
Hemp,  Flax,  or  Cotton,  many  think  it  is  fuf- 

ficicnt ; 
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ficient;  but  that  is  the  diredl  way  to  promote 
the  manufadlures  of  the  colonies  inftead  of  fup- 
plying  the  nation  at  home.  All  that  Britain 
wants  of  thefe  commodities  would  not  be  worth 
a  {hilhng  a  \iQ2A  per  annum  to  all  the  people  in 
North  America ;  and  before  they  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  make  even  that  quantity,  the  people 
will  be  twice  as  numerous  as  they  are,  and  will 
not  have  even  that  income  from  fuch  commo- 
dities as  thefe.  To  maintain  fuch  a  number  of 
people  and  whole  countries  by  fuch  employ- 
ments, they  (hould  have  a  variety  and  number 
of  them,  and  fuch  as  are  more  profitable.  If 
they  have  not,  they  can  never  live  by  them, 
and  are  obliged  to  convert  the  produce  of  their 
lands  to  their  own  ufe.  Thus  by  doing  things 
only  by  halves,  we  obflrud:  the  defign 
altogether.  We  fhould  either  promote  thefe 
defigns  to  fome  purpofe,  or  let  them  alone. 
Every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  them,  to 
promote  the  intereft  oi  Britain,  has  only  ferved 
to  eftablifh  the  manufactures  of  the  colonies, 
from"  the  making  of  Iron  to  Hemp  and  Flax. 
Unlefs  they  have  fome  other  more  valuable 
commodities,  they  can  never  fend  thefe  to  Bri-- 
tain.  They  muft  firfl:  fupply  themfelves  with 
thefe,  as  they  do  in  all  other  countries ;  after 
which  the  produce  of  fuch  poor  countries  will 
hardly  yield  any  overplus.  The  colonies  muft 
ever  ufe  fuch  neceffary  articles  as  Iron,  Hemp, 
Flax,  Wool  and  Cotton,  till  they  have  fome 
other  commodities  to  purchafethe  manufadures 

of 
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of  tbefe,  which  no  people  can  live  without, 
The  proper  commodities  for  them  are  fuch  as 
Silky  Wine  and  Oih  which  they  do  not  require 
for  their  manufadures,  which  are  more  valu-= 
able  in  themfelves,  and  may  be  made  on  their 
poor  and  mean  lands.  Thefe  commodities 
coft  the  nation  two  millions  a  year,  and  they 
might  vend  of  thefe  to  the  value  of  three  mil- 
lions ;  which  would  be  a  ftaple  fit  to  maintain 
fo  many  colonies,  and  fuch  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. Thefe  are  likewife  as  proper  for  their 
lingular  foil  and  climate,  and  are  the  great 
flaple  commodities  wanted  in  Britain,  But  by 
growing  Corn  on  their  poor  and  mean  lands, 
they  ftarve  themfelves,  interfere  with  their 
mother  country,  and  do  not  obferve  the  firft 
principles  of  agriculture.  Some  countries  pro- 
duce Corn,  and  in  others  grapes  grow  to  more 
advantage. 

Hie  fegefes^  illic  veniunf  felicius  uva. 

III.  For  want  of  a  variety  of  ftaple  commo-^ 
dities  they  are  not  able  to  make  any.  By  being 
all  employed  in  planting  one  or  two  commodi- 
ties, as  Tobacco  and  Rice,  the  people  ftarve  one 
another,  when  they  become  numerous,  and  are 
obliged  to  leave  off  planting  altogether.  Thefe 
two  indeed  afford  employment  for  labourers 
throughout  the  whole  year,  for  which  reafon 
they  are  fo  generally  planted,  but  other  com- 
modities are  very  different  in  this  refpe(5l.  The 
making  either  of  Silk,  Wine  or  Oil  alone,  doG& 

not 
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pot  employ  the  labourers  above  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  for  that  reafon  will  not 
maintain  them  ;  and  as  they  have  no  other  em- 
ployments, they  cannot  follow  any  one  of 
thefe.  This  is  the  great  obflacle  to  all  thefe 
improvements  in  the  colonies.  If  they  make 
any  one,  they  cannot  live  by  it,  as  they  have 
no  other  employments  of  that  fort  for  the  reft 
of  the  year.  They  cannot  live  by  the  making 
of  any  one  commodity,  as  they  are  idle  for  half 
their  time,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fpend  on 
manufactures  for  want  of  other  employments. 
But  if  they  had  a  variety  of  commodities  to  fend 
to  Britaiuy  which  might  be  made  in  various  fea- 
fons  throughout  the  whole  year  j  they  would 
find  the  labourers  conftant  employment,  and 
hinder  them  from  thus  entering  into  manufac- 
tures ;  and  they  might  get  a  living  from  them 
all  together,  which  neither  of  them  alone  will 
afford.  Thus  they  complain,  for  example, 
they  cannot  live  by  making  Hlk,  as  they  make 
but  a  pound  or  two  in  a  feafon  ;  but  as  this 
requires  only  fix  weeks  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  if  they  had  a  crop  to  fucceed  this  in  fum- 
mer,  and  a  vintage  after  both  in  autumn,  as 
they  have  in  all  countries  where  thefe  commo- 
dities are  made,  they  might  from  them  all  get 
a  better  living  than  by  manufadtures,  which 
they  cannot  by  any  one  of  them  alone.  It  is 
only  by  thefe  means,  that  you  can  ever  main- 
tain whole  countries  merely  by  their  Agricul- 
ture, without  manufactures  j  for  which  purpofe 
M  m  many 
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many  commodities  fiiould   be  made  together,^ 
Gthervvife  none  of  them  v;ill  fucceed.  IJ 

IV.  But  here  lies  the  difficulty  ;  they,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  any  one  of  thefe  employ- 
ments, cannot  be  fuppofed  to  carry  them  all  on 
to  the  beft  advantage,  without  which  they  can 
follow  none  of  them.  This  difficulty  again  is 
increafed  by  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  colo- 
nies, in  which  every  one  is  employed  on  their 
own  feparate  plantations,  and  on  their  own 
account  j  they  work  for  themfelves,  and  cannot 
be  hired  by  others,  who  might  put  thefe  em- 
ployments in  their  hands,  or  carry  them  on  for 
their  own  advantage.  If  any  may  be  acquainted 
with  fuch  employments,  it  is  only  to  talk  about 
them,  fo  long  as  they  can  hire  none  to  follow 
them.  If  others  may  have  labourers  of  their 
own,  they  are  only  negroes,  who  are  very  unfit 
to  fet  about  new  improvements.  If  they  hire 
foreign  workmen,  they  are  either  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fingular  and  peculiar  climate  of 
North  America,  in  which  they  are  apt  to  mif- 
carry  even  in  their  own  bufinefs ;  or  if  they 
make  any  improvements,  it  is  only  for  a  private 
perfon  or  two,  which  die  with  them,  and  turn 
to  no  account  to  the  public.  For  thefe  reafons, 
our  Planters  follow  only  a  few  employments, 
fuch  as  t'iey  have  learned  from  their  forefathers 
in  Britain;  and  none  can  put  any  others  in  their 
hands,  unlefs  it  is  done  by  the  pubhc.  The 
firft  thiny;  that  every  Planter  has  to  do,  is  to  get 
the  necellliries  of  life  5  this  they  are  all  engaged 

in 
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in  for  their  own  immediate  fubfiflence  ;  and  if 
the  nation  at  home  would  have  them  follow  any 
other  employments,  flie  fliould  take  care  to  fet 
the  people  about  them,  otherwifc  it  will  never 
be  done.  But  in  all  our  regulations  concerning 
the  colonies,  this,  which  is  the  only  one  want- 
ed, feems  not  to  be  thought  of;  although  it  k 
the  more  neceffary,  as  our  Planters,  like  other 
Farmers,  are  never  to  be  put  out  of  the  way 
they  are  once  in. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  our  colonies  pro- 
duce fo  little,  and  that  they  muft  now  interfere 
with  their  Mother  Country,   both  in   Agricul- 
ture and  Manufad:ures,  unlefs  thefe  and  the  like 
improvements  are  made  in  them,   in  order  to 
increafe  their  remittances  to  Brita'ut.     But  if 
thefe  difficulties,  in  fuch  a  deilgn,  are  duly  con- 
iidered,  they  will  not  be  fo  eafily  furmounted, 
as  many  feem  to  imagine.     Were  we  to  con- 
fider  the  execution  of  thefe  deiigns,  many  other 
difficulties  would  occur,  efpeciaily  in  the  foil 
and  climate  which   the   colonies  now  pofTefs. 
The  very   improvements  that   are   proper  for 
them  are  hardly  known,    and  much  lefs  the 
ways  of  making  them.     In  the  mean  time,  till 
thefe  things  are  better  underftood,   the  prefent 
improvements  of  the  colonies  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads : 

I.  To  extend  their  fettlements  to  new  and 

more   fertile   lands,    and  favourable    climates, 

fach  as  wc  have  pointed  out,  which  appears  to 

be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  greatefl  part  of 

M  m  2  them 
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them   to  make   any  improvements  whatever- 
Thefe  will  produce  Tobacco,   Indigo,   Hemp, 
and  Flax,   the  phnting  of  which  they  arc  ac- 
quainted with,   and  have  no  fuch  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  making  new  and  unknown  im- 
provements,  which    are    more    uncertain    and 
precarious.     It  is  not  yet  certain,  whether  they 
can  make  any  others,  and  for  that  reafon,  thele 
are  iriore  necefTary.     It  is  to  be  feared,  that  all 
otlier  improvements  have  been  fo  long  negled- 
ed,  that  they  can  now  only  fubfift  by  manufac- 
tare?,  unlefs  they  enlarge  their  plantations,  and 
thereby  oive  room  toothers  to  improve  tlie  old. 
When  the  people  become  numerous  in  a  coun- 
try, it  is  very  difficult  to  fubfift  merely  by  their 
Agriculture,  as  ccl.onies  fliould  do. 

11.  Ikit  the  great  thing  wanted  is,  to  im- 
prove our  old  plantations  in  ftaple  commodities 
for  Britain ;  which  is  attended  with  much 
greater  difficulties,  ihan  moft  people  feem  to 
imagine.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  for  that 
purpofe,  is  to  make  Hik  and  wine,  which  are  the 
necelTary  foundation  of  all  other  improvements. 
Thefe  commodities  are  not  only  valuable  in 
themfelves,  but  they  are  as  neceflary  to  find 
conftant  employment  for  labourers  throughout 
the  year,  and  thereby  to  enable  them  to  fend 
their  other  produces  to  Britain,  which  may  be 
made  with  thefe  5  neither  of  which  are  likely 
to  turn  to  any  account  without  the  other. 
Hence  vv'e  Hiould  have  begun  with  the  encou- 
fagement  of  filk  aj:d   wine,  before  hemp  or 

flax. 
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i^ax,  or  any  other  materials  of  manufadures  *. 
But  befides  all  the  other  difficulties  above-men^ 

tioned, 

*  It  was  to  fupply  the  nation  with  filk  and  wine,  that 
Qfjr  colonies  were  firft  fettled,  and  no  part  of  the  world  is 
perhaps  more  fit  for  that  purpofc,  after  the  woods  are 
cleared.  Although  the  foil  and  climate  "re  very  fingular, 
with  regard  to  other  produ(?lions,  yet  mulberry  trees  and 
vine?  are,  as  it  were,  natural  to  them.  That  whole  Con- 
tinent is  covered  over  with  both,  as  far  North  as  Montreal^ 
and  Annapolis^  in  N.va  Scotia.  We  have  feen  fifteen  dif- 
ferent forts  of  native  grapes  there,  the  like  of  which,  grow- 
ing wild,  are  certainly  not  to  he  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  ordinary  forts  of  thefe  in  Virginia  yield  a  wine 
fo  like  the  common  Bowde.mx  wine,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  from  another  fort 
fome  wine  has  been  made,  which  was  compared  by  good 
judges,  both  here  and  there,  to  the  beft  that  is  drank. 
Qther  forts  yield  win"  exa>:'tiy  like  the  Lisbon.  But  inftead 
of  thefe,  they  have  tranfplaiited  grapes  from  the  hills  of 
Normandy  to  the  maritime  parts  of  Virginia  and  Carclina, 
where  no  one  could  expedt  them  to  thrive,  nigh  fo  well  as 
they  do.  They  ripen  there  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
Auguj}^  when  no  one  can  expefl  to  make  good  wine  ; 
although  they  yield  a  very  good  wine  for  prefent  drinking. 
But  this  is  the  moll  improper  for  their  climate  of  any  grape 
that  -grows  ;  neither  is  it  the  true  Burgundy  grape,  for 
which  they  got  it. 

'inhere  are  likewife  three  different  f^rts  of  mulberry  trees 
in  North  America,  and  a  native  filk-worm  which  fpins  its 
(Cocons  upon  thefe  and  ether  trees ;  which  are  as  large,  and 
weigh  as  much,  as  twenty  of  the  common  ;  and  the  filk  is 
much  ftronger.  This  v/ould  afford  a  material  for  a  manu- 
fa6lure,  different  from  any  that  is  known. — It  has  been 
imagined,  indeed,  that  the  making  of  filk  would  turn  to  no 
account  in  the  cc^lonies;  but  it  would  certainly  be  much 
more  profitable  than  tobacco,  their  molt  general  ftaple. 
There  are  nigh  800,000  people  in  the  tobacco  colonies, 
who  might  make  at  lea(t  a  pound  of  filk  a  head  per  annum^ 
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tionedj  mulberry  orchards  and  vineyards  require 
time  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  which  the 
indigent  circumdances  of  Planters  will  hardly 
admit  of.  They  generally  live  from  year  to 
year,  and  cannot  lb  well  afford,  or  at  leaft  do 
not  attend  to,  the  making  of  improvements  which 
require  eight  or  ten  years,  to  turn  to  account. 
It  is  this  that  obftruds  the  making  of  filk  and 
wine  in  the  colonies,  more  than  any  other  dif- 
ficulty, and  requires  great  induflry  and  applica- 
tion to  be  furmounted.  If  this  were  once  done, 
many  other  commodities  might  be  made  with 
thefe,  and  the  colonies  might  be  conftantly 
employed  in  making  them  all  for  Britain ; 
whereas  at  prefent,  all  the  commodities  pro- 
pofcd  for  them  only  ferve  to  eilablifli  their 
manufadhires,   which  will  prove  as  great  a  lofs 

which  would  be  worth  800,000/.,  whereas  they  do  not 
make  above  3^0,000/.  by  tobacco  ;  and  the  one  is  made  in 
fix  weeks,  the  other  requires  a  twelvemonth  ;  this  is  only 
to  be  made  by  flaves,  when  that  is  an  employment  which 
might  be  followed  by  women  and  children,  and  is  fuitable  to 
the  condition  of  mankind  in  thefe  intemperate  climates,  as 
well  as  the  making  of  wine.  Such  employments  are  more 
neceflary,  as  the  vi/omen,  and  other  weakly  people,  who 
are  not  fit  for  labour  in  the  fields,  have  no  way  to  get  their 
bread  but  by  thefe,  or  manufa6!ures  ;  and  as  they  make 
three- fourths  of  the  people,  they  muft  neceffarily  manufac- 
ture every  thing  they  can  raife,  particularly  Flax,  Cotton, 
and  Wool.  The  great  obftacic  to  the  making  of  filk  has 
hitherto  been  the  want  of  handa,  of  which  there  are  now  a 
fufficient  number  in  all  our  old  plantations ;  but  as  filk 
alone  will  not  maintain  them,  they  mufi:  be  otherwife  em- 
ployed, till  they  have  other  crops  which  will  not  interfere 
with  this. 

to 
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to  them,  as  to  the  whole  nation.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  will  thereby  lofe  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  while  they  can  get  nothing  by  their 
manufactures,  but  bare  neceiiliries.  Nothing 
will  ever  turn  to  any  account  in  the  colonies, 
but  their  Agriculture  ;  and  if  their  lands  yield 
nothing,  you  can  exped;  as  little  from  them  in 
Britain.  The  intereft  of  both  depends  on  this 
fingle  point,  or  the  improvement  of  their  iVgri- 
culture. 

III.  Since  their  lands  produce  fo  little,  every 
one  is  bent  upon  trade,  and  the  colonies  en- 
deavour to  better  their  circumftances  by  that, 
which  they  cannot  do  by  any  other  means; 
but  their  trade  feems  to  be  as  little  underftood, 
as  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  them.  It  is 
imagined,  that  they  do  or  may  make  money  by 
their  trade  to  the  V/cJl-lndies,  but  it  rather  ap- 
pears, that  they  lofe  very  conliderably  by  it. 
That  trade  indeed  is  carried  on  at  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ports,  in  fmall  v.iTels  and  cargoes,  and 
in  commodities  which  are,  or  have  been, 
moftly  fmuggled,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
any  exact  account  of  it,  for  which  reafon  it 
feems  to  have  been  fo  little  underftood.  In 
all  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  their  trade,  we 
neither  fee  a  ftate  of  their  exports,  nor  imports ; 
what  the  balance  is,  or  how  it  is  paid ; 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  form  any 
right  judgement  concerning  trade.  By  the  heft 
accounts  of  thefe  that  can  well  be  got,  either 
there  or  here,  their  imports  appear  to  amount 
2  at 
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at  lead:  to  800,000  /.  a  year,  when  their  ex- 
ports do  not  exceed  300,000/.  j  the  balance 
therefore  againft  them  muft  be  500,000  /.  per 
annum  *.     This  balance   arifes  from  the  very 

nature 

*  Thequantity  of  fugar  confumed  \n  North  America  n\zy 
hz  computed  from  the  confumption  of  Britalriy  which  is 
hy  tile  laft  accounts  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  94,000  hogftieads 
a  year,  for  feven  and  an  half  millions  of  people;  and  as  in 
the  colonies  moft  of  their  common  liquors  are  fome  beve- 
rage fweetened  with  fugar,  they  muft  confume  rather  more 
in  proportion  ;  at  which  rate  three  millions  of  people  will 
require  37,000  hogflieads.  The  common  computation  is 
30,000  hog(heads,  valued  at  300,000/. 

The  quantity  of  molaffes  is  computed  to  be  90,000 
hogfheads,  which  at  3  /.  per  head  come  to  270,000  /. 
But  in  the  account  from  which  this  computation  is  made, 
now  before  me,  there  is  no  allowance  for  the  South- 
ern colonies,  who  make  all  their  fmall  beer  of  molaf- 
les,  and  cannot  confume  lefs  than  30,000  hogfheads  a  year, 
as  that  would  not  make  above  a  quart  of  beer  a  day  for  half 
the  people. 

The  quantity  of  rum  made  in  our  iflands,  is,  by  their 
computation,  from  60  to  70,000  hogflieads  a  year,  and  as 
they  import  but  8  or  0,000  hogflieads  into  Britain^  the 
greateft  part  of  the  reft  mufl  be  confumed  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  computed,  that  they  import  30,000  hoglheads; 
but  allowing  it  to  be  20,000,  or  to  the  value  of  200,000  /.> 
the  whole  will  amount  to  7;o,OOo/.  fer  annum^  for  rum, 
fu>zar,  and  molafles. 

To  this  if  we  add  their  wine,  and  other  IVeft-Jndia 
goods,  the  imports  into  N^rth  Ait.erua  cannot  be  lefs  than 
bco.ooo  /.  per  annum. 

As  for  their  exports,  they  are  more  uncertain;  but  it  is 
computed  by  our  iflands,  that  they  take  from  North  Ame- 
rica to  the  value  of  80, coo/,  p  r  a^mum^  and  they  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  export  much  more  to  foreign  colonies  than  to 
our  own  j  but  allowing  this  laft  to  be  220^000  A,  the  whole 

amounts 
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nature  bf  the  trade  j  a  cargo  of  JVefi-India 
goods  is  fo  much  more  valuable  than  one  of 

North 

amounts  but  to  300,000/.  a  year.  If  any  may  fuppofe, 
they  export  more,  they  may  import  as  much  more,  fo  that 
the  balance  againft  them  will  be  500,000  /.  'per  annum.  At 
any  rate,  the  balance  appears  to  be  againft  the  North  Arm- 
flcan  colonies ;  although  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the 
exadl  fum,   and  it  may  be  more  or  lefsthan  we  make  it. 

Hence  it  mud  appear  to  be  imj^-rafticable,  to  raife  a 
revenue  by  fuch  a  lofing;  trade  ;  which  is,  moreover,  car- 
ried on  in  fuch  grofs  and  vile  commodities,  that  they  will 
hardly  pay  the  freight.  If  this  trade  is  thought  to  be  per- 
nicious, it  fliould  be  prohibited,  and  not  tolerated  for  the 
fake  of  a  precarious  revenue,  which  can  neither  be  paid,  nor 
colledied. 

This  is  an  expence  which  the  colonies  cannot  afford  in 
their  circumftances.  Mofl:  of  thefe  articles  are  indeed 
neceflaries  of  life  among  them  at  prefent,  efpecially  \x\Nevj 
England^  where  they  both  carry  on  their  fifliery,  the  fupport 
of  the  country,  and  purchafe  the  Corn  they  eat,  with  mo- 
JafTes,  and  the  rum  diflilled  from  it :  but  as  they  might  fup- 
ply  themfelves  much  better  with  their  own  products,  it 
would  be  much  more  for  their  advantage  ;  the  colonies 
would  thereby  fave  half  a  million  a  year,  which  is  a  third 
part  of  their  whole  income,  and  would  very  much  increafe 
their  remittances  to  Britain  \  and  in  their  prefent  fuuation, 
we  can  fee  no  other  way  they  have  to  pay  their  debts. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  tb(^  only  profitable 
article  in  this  trade  is  fugar ;  but  io  long  as  they  purchafe 
fuch  quantities  of  rum  and  molaffes,  they  have  nothing  to 
buy  fugar  with ;  neither  will  the  French  or  any  others  let 
them  have  fugar  or  other  valuable  efFc6ls  for  their  products, 
fo  long  as  they  can  be  fupplied  with  every  thing  they  want 
for  the  very  dregs  of  their  plantationSj  which  they  could 
make  no  other  ufe  of. 

This    trade    to   the   TVfJl- Indies  was  only   carried  on, 

in    the    infancy   of  the    colonies,    to  fuppiy  them    with 

immediate  neceJTariei,    fuch   as  beer   and   ether  liquors, 

N  n  -which 
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North  American  produce,  that  the  laft  will 
never  pay  for  the  firft ;  although  they  gene- 
rally endeavour  to  load  their  velTels  home,  in 

which  they  could  not  make  of  their  own  ;  but  it  is  now 
time  that  they  fliould  fupply  themfelves  with  thefe,  rather 
than  with  manufa£lures  j  and  they  muft  do  the  one  or  the 
other.  By  purchafing  thefe  for  their  confumption,  they 
fpend  their  fubftance  on  foreign  drugs,  with  which  they 
might  fupply  themfelves,  and  thereby  very  much  improve 
their  own  land;^,  inftcad  of  thofe  of  their  enemies  and  rivals 
— If  a  few  Merchants,  or  private  Traders,  may  gain  by 
this  trade,  that  is  fo  much  lofs  to  the  public.  All  that  they 
fell  or  export  of  thefe  imports  from  the  JVeJi-lndiesy  as  a 
little  rum  to  the  coaft  of  ylfrica,  is  but  a  mere  trifle. 

It  is  this  profufion  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  they  have 
from  rum  and  molafles,  that  hinders  Jhem  to  make  wine, 
A  vineyard  will  not  produce  good  wine  under  ten  or  twelve 
years,  nor  the  beft  under  twenty  or  thirty  ;  but  it  will 
yield  great  quantities  fit  for  diftilling  in'  three  or  four  years, 
vyhich  defrays  the  charge  of  vineyards.  And  even  in  Nev;- 
Englond^  we  have  known  wine  made,  which  was  much 
better  than  Ntw- England  rum.  It  was  reckoned  here  to 
be  as  good  as  Lifbon. 

It  is  imagined,  that  they  (hould  take  their  rum,  fugar,  and 
molalles  fiom  our  own  fugar  colonies,  and  no  doubt,  they 
fhould  give  them  the  preference  to  foreigners  ;,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  purchafe  all  their  fupplies  of  this  kind,  for  fuch 
a  number  of  people,  either  from  the  one  or  the  other. 
Ijjilels  they  make  the  greateft  part,  they  muft  get  them 
from  thofe  who  will  take  their  produdls  for  them.  To 
iay,  that  they  fnould  take  all  their  fupplies  from  our  colo- 
nies, is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  they  fhould  purchafe  all  their 
necefl'aries  from  Britain  ;  and  they  (hould  do  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  if  they  could  ;  but  they  have  no  way  to  do 
either,  till  they  make  every  thing  of  this  kind  that  they  can  ; 
and  that  Vv'ould  rtftrain  their  trade  with  foreign  colonies, 
whoni  they  now  fjpport,  the  great  complaint  of  our  iflandsy 
inlh-ad  of  bcidg  fupported  by  them. 

order 
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order  to  fave  freight.  The  queflion,  therefore, 
is.  How  is  this  balance  paid  ?  or  what  have 
they  to  pay  it  in,  but  the  Britifi  goods,  which 
they  vend  with  their  own  produds  ?  They 
have  no  money  but  what  they  get  from  the 
Weji-Indies ',  but  it  is  impolTibie  to  make  money 
by  a  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  againft  them. 
But  if  they  have  no  money  to  purchafe  Britijl) 
manufadlures,  nor  credit  for  them,  how  can 
they  carry  on  their  trade  but  in  their  own  ? 
Thefe  are  things,  which  require  a  very  ferious 
confideration,  and  a  more  particular  account  to 
difcufs  them  ',  but  this  is  not  our  fubjed  at  pre- 
fent ;  no  more  than  the  proper  regulations  for 
this  trade,  which  would  be  attended  with  as 
much  difficulty  to  execute,  as  to  contrive.  None 
of  them  can  well  be  put  in  execution,  till  the 
colonies  fupply  themfelves  with  their  own 
products,  in  place  of  thofe  which  they  now 
import,  and  cannot  otherwife  do  without.  The 
balance  of  this  trade  is  occafioned  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  people,  and  their  great  confumption 
of  Weft-India  goods,  which  is  daily  increafing, 
iinlefs  they  have  other  fupplies.  A  few  peo- 
ple migKt  have  made  money  by  it,  but  it  will 
never  maintain  a  number.  Their  trade  is 
limited  and  confined  to  foreign  colonies,  who 
cannot  trade  with  them  in  articles  of  any  value, 
nor  confume  their  produds.  They  have  nei- 
ther people  of  fubliance  to  trade  v^ith,  commo- 
dities of  value  to  trade  in,  nor  valuable  returns 
for  them,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  they  can  ever 
N  n  2  make 
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make  much  at  any  rate  by  fuch  a  trade.  It 
was  upon  this  account,  that  free  ports  were  fo 
neceffary  j  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  even  thefe 
will  not  make  the  trade  turn  to  account.  The 
number  of  people  in  ail  the  JVeJi-India  iflands, 
taken  together,  both  Englifo  and  foreign,  is  fo 
much  lefs  than  in  North  America^  that  the  firfl: 
can  never  confume  as  much  as  the  laft,  nor 
take  off  the  produfts  of  a  whole  Continent ; 
and  as  their  goods  are  fo  much  more  valuable, 
this  mufl  ever  make  a  balance  againft  the  North 
American  colonies,  till  they  fupply  themfelves 
with  their  own  produdsj  after  which  they 
fliould  prohibit  thefe  foreign  commodities, 
which  interfere  with  their  own.  A  country  or 
nation  may  be  ruined  by  trade,  and  they  can 
never  trade  in  any  thing  lefs  profitable,  or  more 
pernicious,  than  fpirituous  liquors.  If  they 
would  make  money  by  this  trade,  the  commo- 
dities they  import  fhould  be  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  not  of  confumption  j  but  as  thefe 
are  now  confumed  among  themfelves,  they 
lofe  fo  much  by  them.  Hence  their  trade  is 
rather  a  fource  of  new  debts,  than  a  means  of 
difcharging  the  old,  or  of  making  money-— 
It  is  therefore  impra<?ticable  to  raife  a  revenue 
upon  fuch  a  lofing  trade,  without  a  certain  lofs 
to  the  whole  nation.  It  is  this  balance  againfl 
the  colonies,  which  muft  be  paid  in  Britijh 
goods,  that  makes  them  lO  much  in  debt  to 
Britdhi',  and  to  lay  a  duty  upon  fuch  a  trade, 
is  only  to  increafe  that  debt,  and  to  render  them 
more  unable  to  pay  it.  Thefs 
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Thefe  are  the  three  fources  of  all  the  remit- 
tances the  colonies  can  make  to  Britain,  and 
of  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in 
them  ;  the  firfl:  we  have  here  confidered,  as  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft  j  and  the  other 
two  would  each  require  as  particular  a  difcuf- 
fion,  to  point  out  every  thing  that  might  be 
proper  to  be  done  in  them  ;  which  our  time  at 
prefent,  or  the  bounds  of  this  difcourfe,  will 
not  admit  of  5  thefe  muft  be  deferred  to  another 
opportunity,  when  we  may  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  that  continent,  of  the  foil 
and  climate,  its  produ<5ts,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  it.  Were  thefe 
duely  complied  with,  all  the  colonies  from  New- 
England  to  South  Carolina  might  have  a  proper 
ftaple  for  Britain,  which  is  the  only  medium  of 
their  connedlion  and  correfpondence  with  her, 
whereas  all  others  are  rather  means  of  a  fepara- 
tion.  It  is  only  by  improving  thefe  fources  of 
their  remittances,  that  the  colonies  can  ever 
purchafe  their  neceffaries  from  Britain,  or  have 
money  for  any  other  purpofes,  as  will  abun- 
dantly appear  from  their  condition  and  circum- 
ftances  -,  of  which  we  fball  next  give  a  brief 
view,  with  the  regulations  lately  made  concern- 
ing them. 

Thefe  indeed  are  matters,  which  have  been 
debated  with  fuch  heat  and  ftrife,  as  if  it  v/ere 
between  declared  enemies,  that  few  wou!d  care 
to  be  concerned  with  them,  v/ere  it  not  ficm  a 
greater  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  country, 

than 
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than  their  own  intereft  or  quiet.  There  are 
fo  many  prejudices  and  preconceived  opinions 
concerning  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  co- 
lonies, that  no  one  can  declare  his  opinion 
about  them,  without  being  expofed  to  their 
cenfure  and  ill-will.  They  feem  not  to  fearch 
for  the  truth,  but  for  arguments  to  fupport 
their  ov/n  parties,  and  preconceived  opinions, 
Jet  them  be  right  or  wrong.  It  is  therefore  im- 
poffible  to  fatisfy  many,  even  by  the  moft  con- 
vincing proofs.  But  as  the  affairs  of  this  nation 
in  North  America  are  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  ruined,  after  all  the  im- 
menfe  fums  which  have  been  expended  upon 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  every  one  will  lay 
2ude  their  prejudices,  and  (hew  themfelves 
open  to  convidlion,  in  matters  which  are  of 
fuch  confequence  and  Importance  to  the  whole 
nation.  For  this  purpofe  they  have  only  to 
conlider  the  prefent  flate  and  circumftances  of 
the  colonies,  to  be  convinced  of  many  miftakes 
which  have  been  committed  concerning  them. 
This  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  regulations 
lately  made  concerning  the  colonies  are  fo  far 
from  improving  the  advantages  of  the  peace, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  that  they  can 
only  burden  the  nation  with  an  additional  expence 
by  that,  and  deprive  her  of  what  fhe  enjoyed 
before  the  war  j  efpecially  if  we  fhould  lofe 
the  benefit  of  our  colonies  by  them,  as  wc  are 
\trj  likely  to  <^q,,  unlefs  thefe  regulations  are 
well  amended ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have 
drawn  up  the  following  brief  account  of  them. 
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The  State   and   Regulations 
of  the  Colonies. 

TO  form  a  right  judgment  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  colonies,  we  fhould  in  the 
firft  place  confider  the  produce  of  their  Agricul- 
ture in  enumerated  commodities ;  which,  with 
all  their  other  produds,  fent  to  Britain,  are 
well  known,  both  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  Merchants,  and  Planters  j  all 
which  have  been  carefully  examined  for  manv 
years  paft,  and  from  thefe  it  appears,  that  the 
value  of  all  their  enumerated  commodities  is 
but  767,000/.  per  annum-,  even  the  highefl 
computation  does  not  bring  it  to  8oo,oco/., 
meaning  in  net  proceeds  to  the  planters.  Their 
value  has  indeed  always  been  computed  at 
600,000/.,  till  Vv'ithin  thefe  few  years  pad. 
But  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
colonies,  may  fee,  that  their  enumerated  com- 
modities, are  the  chief  part  of  their  produce , 
every  thing  they  make  indeed  is  fcr  remittances 
to  Britain,  in  order  to  purchafe  their  necef- 
faries,  and  to  pay  their  debts ;  wherxe  we  mav 
be  very  certain,  that  their  non-enumerated 
commodities,  fold  in  other  countries,  are  not 
equal  in  value  to  the  enumerated,  which  are 
fent  to  Britain,  Accordingly,  the  firft  are 
7  computed 
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computed  at  700,000/.  a  year  at  moft ;  and  if 
we  were  to  enter  into  the  particulars,  no  one 
could  well  make  them  amount  to  that  fum. 
Thus  the  produce  of  all  the  colonies  in  North 
America  amounts  at  mofl  to  1,500,000/.  ^^r 
cnnun7^  above  what  they  confume  among 
themfelves ;  and  we  (hall  fee  below,  that  it 
cannot  well  exceed  1,400,000  /.  All  that  they 
import  into  Britain,  both  in  enumerated  com- 
modities, and  what  they  purchafe  with  others, 
amounts  at  moft,  by  the  rates  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  but  to  1,066,491  /.  per  annum. 

By  the  Cuftom-houfe  accompts,  from  the 
year  1756  to  1761  inclufive,  the  ftate  of  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  North  Ame- 
7'ica,  during  thefe  lix  years  of  war,  was  as 
follows : 

Annual  Exports  from  5>7Vi7/«  to  p 

North  Jmerica  on  2in  TiVQXZ^t  ^*        '  +5>  41- 

Imports  into  i5r //(?/';  —  752?338 

Balance  due  to  Britain  -^  1,292,806 

By  the  fame  accompts  from  1762  to  1764, 
both  included,  fince  the  peace,  that  trade  is 
thus  ftated  : 

Exports  from  Britain  on  an  average         ^.     2,022,445 
Imports  into  Britain  —  1,066,491 


Balance  due  to  5W/<3/n  —  9553954 

In  thefe  nine   years,  fmce  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war^  from  1756  to  1764  incluftve, 

the 
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the  following  is  the  (late  of  the  whole  on  an 
average  : 

Exports  from  Britain  —  £•     2,037,577 

Imports  into  Britain  —  857,056 

Buhnce  due  to  Bj-i tain  —  1,180,521 


Total  Exports  in  thefe  nine  years  £'  18,338,199 

Total  Imports  —  7,7i3'5o^ 

Total  Balance  due  to  Britain  in  9  years     10,624,693 

Now,  as  the  colonies  exported  to  the  value 
of  18  millions,  and  owe  five  or  fix  millions  to 
Britain,  they  cannot  have  paid  more  than 
13  millions  in  thefe  nine  years,  which  is 
1,444,000/.  per  annum -y  and  as  people  who 
are  fo  much  in  debt,  are  obliged  to  pay  their 
all,  this  muft  be  their  annual  income,  and 
agrees  with  the  above  account  of  their  produce. 

Now  as  their  enumerated  commodities 

amount  to  —  f^.     767,009 

The  value  of  their  non-enumerated 

commodities  muft  be  •  677,000 


Total     1,444,000 

But  as  the  entries  at  the  cnfcom-houfe  are 
well  known  to  exceed  the  real  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, this  income  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  fo 
much  as  thefe  accounts  make  it,  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed J  ,.j.oo,ooo  /.  per  -annum.  It  is  indeed  im- 
poilibie  to  bring  fuch  accounts  to  a  certain  pre- 
cilion ;  but  from  this  flate  of  them  we  may  be 
O  o  well 
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well  afiured,  that  the  annual  income  of  all  the 
North  American  colonies  cannot  exceed  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  a  year,  and  it  is  probably  not  fa 
much. 

From  thefe  accounts  it  appears^  that  the  an- 
nual balance  of  trade  againft  North  America 
in  favor  of  Britain  has  been  for  the  laft  nine 
years  i,i 80.000/.;  but  as  that  balance  waq 
greater  in  the  time  of  the  war,  it  may  be  reck- 
oned now  in  time  ^i  peace  about  a  million  a 
year,  fo  long  as  they  export  to  the  value  of  two 
millions  from  Britain^  In  the  laft  nine  years 
this  balance  has  amounted  to  ten  millions, 
which  is  certainly  more  than  they  could  pay,  if 
we  confider  their  income.  This  confirms  the 
accounts  of  the  merchants,  who  make  the  co- 
lonies fo  much  indebted  to  theiii.  By  thefe  ac- 
counts this  balance  has  accumulated  to  a  debt 
of  five  millions  J  and  as  many  accounts  have 
not  been  received,  it  is  computed,  that  the 
whole  debt  due  to  Britain  in  North  America 
amounts  -at  lead  to  five  millions  and  a  half,  if 
not  fix  millions. 

Befides  this,  they  owe  a  public  debt  cf 
767,000  /.  Thus  their  public  and  private  debts 
amount  to  more  than  fix  millions  of  money  j 
the  ii)tereft  of  which  alone,  at  five  fer  cent,, 
comes  to  350,000  /;  but  as  many  of  them  pay 
eight  ;5fr  cent.^  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
trade,  the  intcreft  of  their  debts  may  be  reck- 
oned half  a  million  a  year;  efpecially  if  we  add 
the  lofs  they  (iiflain  in  the  exchange  by  making 

remittances 
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remittances  of  money,  which  has  of  late  been 
30  and  40  per  cent.,  and  the  10  per  cent,  they 
pay  on  protefled  bills,  with  6  per  cent,  per  an^ 
num  till  they  are  difcharged.  If  we  add  this, 
to  the  balance  of  trade  they  owe  to  Britainy 
the  two  amount  to  their  whole  income. 

If  we  dedu(ft  this  intereft  of  their  debts,  lofs 
of  exchange,  and  protefted  bills,  from  their 
income  above-mentioned,  their  net  income  is 
but  900,000  /.  a  year  3  which  is  the  whole  of 
what  all  the  colonies  in  North  America  have  to 
purchafe  their  necefiaries  from  Britain.  This 
fum  divided  among  three  millions  of  people  is 
but  fix  (hillings  a  \\^2i^  per  annum. — Even  if  we 
allow  their  income  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  a 
year,  it  is  but  ten  (hillings  a  head. 

Thus  the  colonies  have  to  difchar^e  a  debt  of 
fix  or  feven  millions  j  to  pay  an  annual  balance 
of  nigh  one  million  ;  and  to  maintain  three  mil- 
lions of  people,  out  of  an  income  of  a  million 
and  a  half  a  year  at  moft,  which  is  certainly 
impradicable. — If  their  whole  income  v/ere  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  their  debts 
alone,  and  they  were  to  take  nothing  either 
from  Britain,  or  the  Weft  Indies,  it  would  not 
difcharge  their  debts,  with  intereft,  in  five 
years. — It  is  commonly  computed,  that  all 
their  perfonal  eftates  are  not  worth  above  fix 
millions ;  that  they  would  hardly  pay  their  debts 
to  Britain  -,  and  that  their  current  cafh  would 
not  pay  the  intereft  of  their  debts  alone  for  half 
a  year.*~How  then  does  it  appear,  **  they  can 
O  o  2  "  certainly 
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'*  certainly  bear  more,  they  ought  to  pay 
*  more  r"  as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the 
ate  Regulations  concerning  the  colonies. 

If  we  allow  thefe  colonies  to  have  ten  (liiUings 
^iXiQzd.  per  annum  to  expend  in  Britain^  it  would 
not  purchafe  a  fixth  part  of  their  neccffaries  -,  and 
as  their  net  income  is  but  fix  fliillings  a  head, 
it  will  not  purchafe  a  tenth  part  of  them.  To 
fupply  them  with  necelTaries  from  Britain^  not 
to  mention  many  other  articles,  would  require 
at  leaft  three  pounds  a  head,  as  appears  from 
many  particular  eilimates.  At  this  rate  of  3  /. 
a  head,  three  millions  of  people  would  fpend 
nine  millions  a  year ;  but  as  their  income  is  only 
a  million  and  a  half,  the  difference  of  i^vcn 
millions  and  a  half  muft  be  looked  upon  as  a 
national  lofs  j  which  we  not  only  increafe,  but 
render  irreparable,  by  taxes,  duties,  confine- 
ment of  their  fetdements,  &c.  all  which  oblige 
them  to  fupply  themfelves.  By  thefe  proceed- 
ings we  deprive  the  nation  of  fuch  advantages, 
which  might  be  reaped  from  the  colonies,  for 
the  fake,  or  rather  the  impradicable  attempt, 
of  raiiinfy  100,00c/.,  to  maintain  C^;W^  and 
Florida. 

This  bad  flate  of  the  colonies  is  owing  to 
three  caufes  :  the  firft  and  chief  is  the  wearins: 
out  of  their  lands,  and  great  increafe  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  confume  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as 
they  ufcd  to  do,  while  their  lands  do  not  pro- 
duce half  as  much,  although  that  is  the  fource 
of  their  whole  fupport.     They  now  likewife 

require, 
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require,  for  their  own  confiimption,  moft  of  the 
articles  imported  by  their  trade,  which  thev 
ufed  formerly  to  fell,  and  to  make  money  by 
them,  particularly  Sugar.  Now  as  thefe  caufes 
are  daily  growing  more  prevalent,  we  may  fee 
the  neceffity  of  extending  their  fettlements,  and 
improving  their  old  plantations;  without  which 
this  ftate  of  the  colonies  is  never  likely  to  be  re- 
medied, but  mud  daily  grow  worfe. 

Their  expences  in  the  war  have  likewife  invol- 
ved them  in  great  part  of  this  debt.  It  appears 
from  the  certificate  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
that  he  had  20,000  provincial  troops  under  his 
command,  befides  what  they  had  in  other  fer- 
vices ;  to  pay  thefe  troops,  they  raifed  about  fix 
millions,  and  owe  that  fum  to  Britain.  Hence 
they  feem  to  have  run  in  debt  to  Britain  for  all 
their  expences  in  the  war,  and  if  they  were  to 
raife  any  more  money,  it  could  only  be  by  the 
fanie  means,  or  by  diminifliing  their  exports 
from  Britain. 

In  thefe  circumftances  it  is  impoffible,  that 
they  ihould  have  any  money.  The  balance  of 
trade  they  owe  to  Britain,  would  in  one  year 
drain  them  of  all  the  money  they  have,  were  it 
five  times  more  than  it  is — They  have  no  way 
to  gtt  money  but  by  a  trade  to  the  Weji  Indies, 
the  balance  of  which  is  againft  them,  fo  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  make  money  by  it.  By  that  trade 
they  rather  lofe  than  gain. — Hence  in  all  thefe  co- 
lonies you  hardly  meet  with  any  thing  but  paper 
for  money.  This  paper  occafions  a  trade  and  cir- 
culation, it  is  true,  butas  the  balance  of  that  trade 
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is  fo  much  agalnfl:  them,  it  drains  them,  of 
their  current  cadi,  and  leaves  nothing  but  paper 
behind.  Thus  their  trade  and  paper  currency 
drain  them  of  that  money,  which  their  agri- 
cuhure  brings  in.  And  when  their  cafh  is 
gone,  fo  that  they  have  none  to  exchange  their 
paper,  it  is  no  longer  of  any  value,  if  it  be  not 
for  an  internal  commerce  among  themfelvesj 
this  ruins  their  credit  in  Britain,  and  puts  them 
upon  manufactures.  It  is  therefore  more  pre- 
judicial to  the  nation  at  home,  than  to  the  co- 
lonies, to  drain  them  entirely  of  money,  and 
to  leave  them  no  medium  of  trade  with  Britain, 
That  only  obliges  them  to  make  their  own  ne- 
ceffaries,  inilead  of  purchafing  them  here; 
and  let  any  one  judge,  which  is  the  greateft 
gainer  by  that  alternative. 

They  who  imagine,  that  the  colonies  can 

have   money,  feem   not  to   know  what  they 

are,  or  fhould  be.     It  is  expected,  they  Ihould 

purchafe  all  their  manufadures  from  Britain^ 

which  alone  is  impoffible.     If  they  were  to 

purchafe  one  half  of  them,  they  could  never 

have  any  money.     The  raw  and  unwrought 

materials,  by  which  they  (hould  purchafe  their 

manufadures,  if  they  could  make  them,  are  of 

fo  much  lefs .value,  that  the  one  will  never  pay 

for  the  other.   There  are  no  people  in  the  world 

who  purchafe  all  their  manufadures  j  or  if  they 

were  to  do  it,  they  could  never  have  money. 

The  mere  and  unnianufadured  produce  of  lands 

will  never  purchafe  manufadures.    Suppofe  we 

were 
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were  to  make  no  manufacflurcs  in  Bnfmn, 
how  (hould  we  be  fupplied  with  them  ?  It  is 
by  manufadures,  that  this  nation  gains  its 
wealth  j  and  if  you  would  have  the  colonies  to 
get  money,  or  pay  taxes,  they  muft  do  the 
fime,  and  not  only  iupply  themfelves,  but  vend 
their  manufadures,  in  order  to  raife  that  mo- 
ney; which  theie  proceedir.gs  will  Ibon  drive 
!:hem  to.  Thus  the  very  thought  of  railing 
money  in  the  colonies,  is  contrary  to  the  firft 
principles  of  coionization,  and  to  the  interefl  of 
Britain  in  them.  It  muft  infallibly  make 
them  her  rivals  both  in  trade  and  manufac^ 
tures. 

But  if  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  moil  frtiitful 
countries,  what  can  we  ever  expe(5t  from  North 
America!  or  from  tlie  produce  of  the  poor 
and  mean  lands  there,  the  greatefl  part  of 
which  will  hardly  yield  the  bare  neceffaries  of 
life  !  What  could  any  one  ever  exped:  from  a 
little  Tobaccoj  Rice,  Pitch  and  Tar,  or  Fifh, 
the  chief  produces  of  North  America,  or  any 
thing  elfe  it  produces,  to  maintain  two  or  three 
millions  of  people,  and  to  raife  money  1  They 
who  could  expedt  this,  mufl  be  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  thefe  commodities. 
If  the  colonies  could  purchafe  ha'f  their  necef- 
faries  from  Britain^  it  would  be  a  very  ccnfiderable 
income,  and  worth  four  or  five  millions  a  year 
to  Britain  ;  but  on  the  lands  they  now  poffefs, 
if  they  are  conhiied  to  them,  they  will  never  be 
able  to  purchafe  a  fourth,  if  a  tenth  part  of  the 

necef- 
2 
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necefTaries  they  want.  There  are  but  two  ways 
for  any  people  to  rubfiO:,  to  wit,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  lands,  or  of  labour  -,  that  is,  by  agricul- 
ture, or  manufadures  j  and  if  they  can  make 
nothing  by  the  firfl:,  they  mufl  neceifarily  ap- 
ply to  the  other,  which  is  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  colonies.  They  now  confume  the  chief 
part  of  what  their  lands  produce,  and  have  no 
way  to  get  manufactures  but  by  making  them. 
— To  thefe  two  refources  many  will  add  trade; 
but  that  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  produce 
of  lands,  or  manufacftures ;  without  which  you 
lofe  by  trade,  as  the  colonies  do;  which  will 
foon  oblige  them  to  trade  in  their  own  manu- 
fadures,  if  they  depend  on  that,  inftead  of 
agriculture. 

The  plenty  which  many  perceive  in  the 
colonies  proceeds  from  their  land,  and  not 
from  wealth  -,  they  are  only  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds,  like  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  and  not  in 
money.  If  any  may  fbew  a  greater  fign  of 
opulence,  it  all  proceeds  from  the  labour  of 
flaves ;  who  are  fo  chargeable,  that  they  rather 
give  their  owners  credit  than  wealth,  till  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  debts,  which  is 
■their  prefent  condition.  Kence  they  who  go 
to  the  colonies,  and  fee  ligns  of  opulence  in 
them,  as  they  imagine,  only  deceive  them- 
felves,  and  impofe  upon  the  whole  nation, 
when  they  pretend  to  be  mighty  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

Upon 
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Upon  all  thefe  accounts,  it  muH:  appear  to 
be  abfolutely  impracticable  ever  to  raile  a  re- 
venue in  the  colonies,  mJlerlingcaJJjj  in  which 
they  were  to  have  paid  their  taxes.  They  pay 
their  own  taxes  either  in  ftaple  commodities, 
or  their  paper  currency  j  and  no  one  can  expedt 
to  get  money,  where  there  is  none.  If  they 
may  have  a  little  current  cafli,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly theirs,  but  belongs  to  the  Merchants  of 
Britain y  to  whom  it  is  due.  This  is  a  flock 
of  the  nation  in  trade,  left  there  by  the  Mer- 
chants, in  order  to  improve  it ;  and  to  apply 
that  to  any  other  purpofe,  is  like  a  Merchant 
who  lives  upon  his  capital,  inftead  of  improv- 
ing it  by  trade  ;  which  foon  brings  them  both 
to  an  end.  But  if  Britain  thus  ruins  her  trade, 
in  order  to  maintain ^^W/Vz^  armies  in  time  of 
peace,  this  muft  become  a  very  different  nation 
from  what  it  ever  has  been,  or  ceafe  to  be  one. 

The  advantages  of  the  North  American  trade 
feem  not  to  be  confidered  in  a  public  light ; 
their  commodities  are  of  fo  fmall  value,  that 
they  afe  very  unprofitable  either  to  make,  or  to 
trade  in  them,  but  they  are  on  that  account 
more  profitable  to  the  public  ;  if  they  are  vile 
and  cheap,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  grofs  and 
bulky,  by  which  they  are  fources  of  navigation, 
and  fupport  the  maritime  power  of  the  nation. 
If  you  calculate  the  freight,  commiflion,  and 
charges,  on  the  produdls  of  North  America^ 
they  amount  to  half  their  value ;  which  is  all 
gain  to  Britain^  but  is  fo  much  deduded  from 
P  p  the 
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the  income  of  the  colonies.  From  a  particular 
account  of  the  whole  trade  of  North  Ame- 
rtcay  too  long  to  be  here  inferted,  it 
appears,  that  the  grofs  proceeds,  including 
freight  and  all  charges,  amount  in  value,  to 
Britain^  to  three  millions  a  year,  when  the  net 
proceeds  to  the  Planters  do  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion and  an  half :  And  as  thefe  charges  are  all 
paid  by  the  Planters,  out  of  the  firft  produce 
of  their  commodities,  this  nation  certainly  does 
not  enjoy  any  trade  fo  profitable  as  this — '  If 

*  we  examine  into  the  circumftances  of  the  in- 
<  habitants  of  our  plantations,  and  our  own,' 
fays  a  very  good  judge  *,  *  it  will  appear,  that 

*  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds 

*  to  their  own  profit.' 

Thus  the  colonies,  which  produce  ftaple 
commodities  for  Britain^  are  a  much  greater 
advantage  to  the  nation  than  feems  to  be  appre- 
hended. They  pay,  one  with  another,  one 
half  of  all  that  they  make,  for  tranfporting  and 
vending  the  red,  which  is  all  expended  in 
Britaiju  By  that  means  you  get  their  all, 
and  cannot  poffibly  have  any  more.  Neither 
can  it  be  expe<fl:ed,  that  any  people  can  ever  be 
worth  money  in  fuch  a  fit  nation.  Were  they  to 
have  the  profits  only  of  tranfporting  and  vend- 
ing their  own  products,  their  income  would  be 
double  of  what  it  is  >  but  as  thefe  are  now  all 
reaped  by  Britain,  it  is  to  rob  the  nation  of  its 

*  Gee  on  Trade,  p.  149. 

beft 
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bed  Income,  to  deprive  it  of  this.  This  is  the 
advantage  of  the  colonies,  and  the  tax  which 
they  pay  for  their  protedlion ;  w^hich  muffc 
appear  to  be  a  very  confiderable  one,  as  it 
amounts  to  one  half  of  all  that  they  make  -,  and  is 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  nation  than  a 
petty  revenue,  which  they  cannot  poffibly  have 
money  to  pay,  as  that  all  centers  in  Bfitam. 

Befides   this  dedud:ion  on  their  prpdudls, 
and  the  heavy  duties  upon  them,  the  colonies 
pay  all  the  taxes  of  Britain  on  every  thing  they 
confume  -,  as  it  is  well  known,  all  taxes  fall  on 
the  confumers,  whoever  may  iirft  pay  them. 
Now,  as  thefe  taxes  on  Britip  goods  amount  at 
leaft  to  50  or  60  per  cent..,  and  the  colonies  pay 
fuch  a  great  part  of  what  they  purchafe  them 
with,  is  not  this  much  more  advantageous  to 
the  nation  than  a  petty  revenue  ?    Were  they 
to  pay  100,000/.  in  taxes,   they  muft  fupply 
themielves  with  manufactures  to  that  value; 
this  would  eftablifh  manufadures  among  them; 
the  public  would  lofe  the  taxes  and  duties  on 
thefe  goods ;  the  Merchants  their  profits,  and 
the  nation  the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  navigation ; 
which  lofTes  would  amount  to  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  the  tax.     And  this  lofs  would  fall 
much  heavier  on  the  landed  intereft  than  the 
mercantile ;  the  profits  of  the  Merchants  in 
the   trade  to  North  America  are  but  fmall : 
they  are  reckoned  not  to  exceed  lo  per  cent., 
but  allowing  them  to  be  25  per  cent,,  the  other 
75  is  expended  on  the  manufadures  of  the 
P  p  2  kingdom^ 
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kingdom,  and  chiefly  fuch  as  are  made  of 
Britip  materials,  which  are  all  gain  to  the 
land-owners.  Let  not  tjie  landed  Gentlemen, 
therefore,  ei^ped:  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  their 
eftates,  by  taxes  on  the  colonies;  that  is  a 
certain  way  to  entail  their  taxes  on  them  and 
their  pofterity  for  ever,  and  to  render  them 
unable  to  bear  the  burden.  They  muft  then 
pay  their  taxes  themfelves,  inflead  of  having 
them  paid  by  the  colonies,  who  confume  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  and  employ  their  tradef-^ 
men  who  are  maintained  on  the  land. 

But  the  greatefl  lofs  that  the  nation  would 
fuflain  by  taxes  on  the  colonies,  feems  not  to 
be  perceived,  nor  underftood.  If  we  would 
have  them  to  depend  on  Britain,  they  mufl 
improve  their  lands  in  flaple  commodities  that 
are  wanted  in  Britain^  which  cannot  be  done 
\vithout  money  3  improvements  on  land  re- 
quire time  and  expence  to  be  brought  to  per- 
fection, which  their  needy  circumflances  will 
hardly  admit  of:  they  are  and  always  have 
been  fo  poor,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  make 
thefe  improvements,  but  inftead  of  them  are 
obliged  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the  neceffaries 
pf  which  they  are  in  immediate  want:  where- 
fore, the  taking  of  money  from  the  colonics  is  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  all  future  hopes  of  receiving 
any  benefit  from  them,  and  to  oblige  them  to 
fupply  themfelves  independent  of  Britain,  whe^ 
tber  they  Vv'ill  or  not.  They  likewife  com- 
plain, that  by  fending  their  produds  to  Bri- 

tain. 
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iahij  their  property  is  in  the  hands  of  others ; 
and  if  the  reft  of  their  property  is  liable  to  be 
taken  from  them,  it  will  make  them  more  averfe 
to  have  any  dealings  in  Britain^  or  to  improve 
their  lands  for  her  benefit  3  and  will  put  them 
upon  fupplying  themfelves,  as  the  very  at- 
tempt, with  their  neceffitous  circumftances, 
have  already  done.      *  We   would    therefore 

*  humbly  recommend  it  to  luch  gentlemen  as 

*  are  guardians  of  the  trade  of  the  nation,'  fays 
Mr.  Gee  above,  *  that  our  own  intereft  is  not 

*  miflaken  for  that  of  the  planters/  Inftead  of 
taking  money  from  them,  he,  who  was  a  very 
good  judge,  thinks  it  neceflary  to  lend  them 
money,  to  improve  their  plantations  for  the 
benefit  of  Britain  :  ^'  The  bufinefs  is,  fays  he, 
<*  to  regulate  all  thofe  undertakings,  and  to 
**  fend  proper  perfons  to  dired:  them,  and  mo- 
"  ney  to  fupport  them,  which  I  think  needs 
**  not  be  a  great  deal ;  however,  what  is  ex- 
**  pended  on  this  occafion  would  be  only  a 
**  little  ralfed  by  the  nation,  which  would,  I 
**  believe,  in  a  fhort  time  be  abundantly  re- 
**  paid,  and  be  the  beft  harveft  that  ever  the 
*'  nation  reaped  -,  and  I  hope  all  thofe  good 
"  things  will  be  efi^eded  by  our  prefent  moffc 
*'  gracious  King  and  his  Parliament  *."  With- 
out fuch  improvements  on  their  lands,  which  it 
was  our  chief  defign  to  point  out,  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  them  to  purchafe  a  tenth  part  of 
their  manufactures  from  Britiii?i, 

*  Gtv  on  Trade,  p.  211. 

From 
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From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  muft  appear, 
that  the'raifing  of  money  in  North  America  is 
abfolutely  imprafticable,  as  they  neither  have 
nor  can  have  any  ;  which  has,  moreover,  been 
confirmed  by  fuch  undeniable  evidence,  that  it 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.  It  muft  likev^ife  ap- 
pear, that  the  taking  of  money  from  the  co- 
lonies there  v^ould  be  as  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  Britain^  as  it  is  impradlicable.  Were 
they  voluntarily  to  fend  money  to  Britain^  fhe 
ought  to  reprimand  them  for  it,  if  fhe  confulted 
her  own  intereft,  and  make  them  lay  it  out 
upon  the  improving  of  their  lands  for  her  bene- 
fit; which  would  not  only  turn  to  ten  times  more 
account,  but  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  preferve 
their  connedion,  correfpondence  and  depend- 
ence on  Britain,  This  mufl:  certainly  appear 
to  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  the 
condition  and  circumftances  of  thefe  colonies, 
if  not  within  themfelves,  at  leafl:  with  regard 
to  the  intereft  oi  Great  Britaifi  in  them.  But 
in  all  the  accounts  and  debates  we  have  had  on 
this  fubject,  numerous  and  fanguine  as  they 
have  been,  we  have  never  once  had  the  leaft 
account  of  their  condition  and  circumftances, 
on  which  the  whole  merits  of  the  caufe  depend. 
Before  we  lay  taxes  on  any  people,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  reafonable,  that  Vv'e  fhould  know 
their  circumftances  and  abilities  to  pay  them  ; 
and  before  we  make  any  regulations  in  trade,  it 
is  as  proper,  that  we  ftiouid  know  the  ftate  of 
that  trade  ;  neither  of  v^'hich   fcem  to  have 

been 
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been  known  or  confidered  *.  It  is  only  taken 
for  granted  ;  *'  of  their  ability  there  neither  was 
nor  is  any  reafon  to  doubt  -f- ;"  but  how  juft 
that  is,  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  account 
of  their  circumftances,  which  may  be  eafily 
perceived  by  any  one,  by  looking  into  the 
Cuftom-houie  accompts.  If  they  might  be 
able  to  pay  a  little  Tobacco,  Rice,  Pitch  and 
Tar,  or  Fifh,  and  make  their  own  cloathing  for 
them,  inftead  of  purchafing  it  from  Britain 
with  thefe  commodities,  it  is  certain,  they  are 
not  able  to  raife  JlerVmg  cafh  at  5  s.  6  d.  per 
ounccy  in  which  they  were  to  have  paid  their 
taxes.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
thefe  colonies  or  any  people  on  earth  fhould  be 
worth  money,  where  they  make  fo  little  by 
their  agriculture ;  while  they  have  no  manu- 
faftures,  and  the  balance  of  trade  againfl:  them 

*  All  that  we  have  met  with  on  this  fubje^  is,  "  the 
colonies  in  Isfjrth  America,^  near  two  millions  of  Briti/b 
fubje<5ls,  an  opulent,  commercial,  thriving  people,  and  who 
have  been  enabled  by  the  patronage  of  their  mother  coun- 
try to-  extend  their  trade  and  their  cultivation  over  that/^r- 
iile  continent^  fuppqrted  by  her  wealth,  protected  by  her 
povv'er,  and  blefl'ed  with  her  laws,  &c."  Regulations  of 
the  colonies,  p.  57. — T'o  which  is  added  in  the  Conjiderations 
on  the  trade  and  finances  of  this  kingdom,  "  their  Teas  are 
from  all  thefe  caufes  thronged  with  fhips,  and  their  rivers 
boating  with  commerce  :"  But  in  all  this  we  can  fee  no- 
sliing  but  Words  for  things;  which  is  certainly  a  very  im- 
proper way  to  regulate  fuch  important  concerns,  on  which 
fo  many  millions  have  been  expended,  and  to  determine  the 
future  ruin  or  profperity  of  the  whole  nation.  No  one  v/ould 
care  to  fee  thefe  dctermin-.^d  by  a  —  f^ox  is'  praterea  nihil. 

f  The  conduft  of  the  late  miniftry  examined,  p.  22= 

7  '^ 
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is  fo  great.  Thefe  are  the  only  fources  either 
of  wealth  or  fubfiftence,  of  which  they  have 
neither,  that  turns  to  any  account. 

But  we  are  told,  "  they  do  not  plead  po- 
verty, but  privilege  J  :"  what  their  flea  was, 
we  know  not,  fince  we  have  neither  feen  their 
remonftrances  againfl  the  flamp-acft,  before  it 
paffedj  nor  their  petitions  againll  it,  after  it  was 
pafTed  j  but  this  we  know  for  certain,  and  it 
may  be  feen  by  many  letters  from  the  colonies, 
that  their  great  objedion  againfl  internal  taxes 
was,  the  being  taxed  by  thofe  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  their  condition  and  circumflan- 
ces,  and  the  proper  ways  of  levying  fuch 
taxes  among  them,  or  the  confequences  of 
them  * ;  but  as  this  was  not  regarded,  it  put 
them  upon  making  the  plea  of  privilege.     Be- 

%  Id.  ibid.  p.  124. 

*  From  this  we  may  fee  the  difference  between  internal 
and  external  taxes,  which  many  fay  they  cannot  compre- 
hend. Every  one  may  know  the  external  trade  of  a  coun- 
try, and  the  confequences  of  laying  duties  upon  it,  when 
they  may  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  internal  circum- 
liances  and  ftate  of  the  country.  Thus  every  one  knows, 
that  the  colonies  trade  in  Rum>  Sugar  and  Molafles ;.  but 
no  one  feems  to  know  what  they  make  by  them,  or  that 
they  lofe  money  by  them,  and  mud  therefore  be  unable  to 
pay  any  on  fuch  a  lofing  trade. — By  duties  on  an  external 
trade  you  raife  the  price  of  goods,  which  people  are  not 
obliged  to  buy,  if  they  cannot  afford  it,  or  do  not  like  the 
price;  which  is  certainly  very  different  from  obliging  them 
to  pay  Jlerllng  cajl)^  by  internal  taxes,  when  they  have 
none. 

fides 
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fides  this,  it  is  well  known,  their  conflant  plea 
was,  that  the  propofed  taxes  and  regulations 
would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interell  of 
their  mother  country ;  and  if  they  had  made 
neither  of  ihefe  pleas,  they  who  were  con- 
cerned for  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  (hould  have  made  both  for 
them  i  which  would  certainly  have  been  much 
more  expedient  and  prudent,  than  to  have 
forced  them  to  make  the  pica  they  did,  fince 
no  other  would  be  heard. 

But  it  is  urged,  *  the  whole  fum  expelled  to 

*  be  raifed  by  the  (lamp-duty  was  ico,ooo/.  a 

*  year  5  the  repartition  of  this  upon  1,500^000 

*  people,  at  which  the  loweil:  computation  efti- 

*  mates  the  prefcnt  inhabitants  of  tbat  country, 
'  would  not  draw  from  each  perfon  more  than 

*  half  the  value  of  a  day's  labor  in  America '\-* 
This  price  of  labor  in  North  America  is  made 
by  every  one  a  certain  mark,  they  imagine,  of 
the  opulent  circumftances  of  the  people  j  but 
this  appears  to  be  as  little  underftocd,  as  every 
thing-elfe  relating  to  the  colonies,  and  is  not  a 
tenth  part  of  what  this  author  and  all  others 
feem  to  imaeine  *. 

But 

T  III.  ibid.  p.  123. 
*  We  are  tolJ  by  the  Author  o^  ihf  Regulations.,  p.  6i, 
*'  they  can  earn  three  fhilHngs  and  fix-pence  per  die^nhy 
*'  their  Agricuhure  j"  to  wit,  by  making  Tv.bacco  at  a  penny 
a  pound,  or  Corn  at  two  or  three  fhillintis  a  bufliel,  and 
that  in  a  foil  and  climate  which  are  unfit  to  produce  eitlier  j 
by  which,  it  is  certuin,"'they  do  nut   earn  as  many  pence  a 
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But  if  their  circumdances  are  bad,  it  is  al- 
leJged,    *  England  has  even  furniflied   them 

*  with 

day.  There  are  600, ceo  laboured  in  North  Jmerda,  who 
make  by  all  their  employments  1,500,000/.  a  year,  which 
is  but  50i.  a  head  per  annum,  and  not  two-pence  a  day.  In 
the  Tobacco  colonies  they  make  more  by  their  Agriculture 
than  in  any  others,  and  although  they  are  or  have  been 
all  employed  in  it,  yet  8oc,ooo  people  make  but  about 
300,000  /.  a  year  by  their  Tobacco,  which  is  but  "js.  6d.  a 
head  per  annum-,  and  not  above  roor  12  j.,  including  all  the 
other  branches  of  their  Agriculture.  The  labourers,  who  are 
about  a  fifth  or  fixth  part,  make  about  50^.  a  head  per  annuin, 
or  3/.  at  mcft,  which  is  but  two-pence  a  day  ;  and  that 
appears  to  be  the  value  of  labour  on  plantations  in  North  ] 
America, 

They  v.  ho  tflimatethe  price  of  labour  in  the  colonies,  by 
the  day,  do  not  know  what  their  labour  is,  and  much  lefs 
the  value  of  it.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  day-labourers  on 
plantations,  and  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  defign  of  them, 
to  admit  of  any.  Day-labourers  are,  only  to  be  found  in 
populous  and  well-improved  countries,  where  they  have  a 
variety  of  employments  which  afford  them  a  daily  fubfift- 
ence;  but  as  nothing  will  do  that  without  manufactures, 
they  who  would  eftimate  the  price  of  labour  in  the  colonies, 
by  ihe  day,  muft  of  courfeadmit  of  manufaflures.  But  on 
plantations  every  one  is  employed  by  the  year,  in  order  to 
make  a  Crop,  which  lafts  for  a  twelvemonth.  Now,  the 
wages  of  fuch  labourers  are  four  or  five  pounds  a  year  for 
men,  and  forty  {hillings  f^r  women,  vvho  are  the  chief 
manufadureis  .;  this  brings  the  price  of  labour  at  a  medium 
to  3  /.  a  year,  which  is  but  two-pence  a  day,  for  every  day 
in  the  year. 

The  dearnefs  of  day-labour  in  the  colonies  proceeds  from 
two  caufes ;  firfr,  the  labourers  who  are  thus  employed 
by  the  >ear,  in  order  to  make  a  crop  of  ftaple  commodities 
for  Britain,  and  their  provifions  with  it,  may  lofe  their 
whole  crop  by  negledling  it  for  a  few  days,  and  cannot 
fpare  a  day's  work  without  lofing  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is 

worth. 
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^  with  refources  fo  raife  the  revenue  (he  has 
'  required;  the  bounties  given  to  them  on  two 
*  or  three  articles  alone  would  enable  tlieni  to 

*  fupport 

worth,  and  perhaps  their  whole  year's  fubfiftence  ;  which  is 
the  true  caufe  of  the  dearnefs  of  day-labor  in  the  plantations. 

Secondly,  if  there  are  any  common  labourers  to  be  found, 
who  are  not  engaged  by  the  year,  as  there  feldom  are,  they 
cannot  find  employment  for  above  a  fevi' days  in  a  month 
perhaps  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  they  nuift  have  as  much  for 
two  or  three  days  work,  as  will  maintain  them  for  as  many 
weeks;  but  at  the  year's  end  they  have  not  perhaps  earned 
two-pence  a  day,  for  all  the  wages  they  may  get,  which  is 
generally  a  (hilling  a  day,  meaning  al'vvays  jUrling  cajh. 
Thus  the  day-labourers  of  the  colonies,  if  there  are  any, 
are  only  the  vagrants,  and  not  the  labourers,  of  the  country; 
whoflroll  from  place  to  place  without  houfe  or  home,  are 
cloathed  in  rags,  and  have  not  bare  neceflaries,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuppofed  high  price  of  their  labour. 

About  populous  towns  the  cafe  is  very  different,  and 
labour  much  dearer ;  they  do  not  there  make  the  neccflaries 
of  life,  which  enhances  the  price  of  labour ;  they  have  like- 
wife  a  variety  of  employments,  and  a  demand  for  labourers, 
who  are  employed  on  plantations  in  the  country,  and  by 
that  means  are  fcarce  and  dear.  Thus  we  are  not  to  efti- 
mate  the  price  of  labour  from  a  few  towns,  as  Bijion,  Ntiu- 
Tork,  er  Philddelphia,  which  we  only  hear  of  in  BrltavK 
Thefe  are  not  plantations,  but  trading  or  manufasfturirig 
towns,  which  /}ja:l  not  be  inhabited  without  Tradefmen  and 
Jrtificen^  fays  the  wife  man  ;  whofe  labour  is  ftill  dearer, 
becaufe  Artifts  are  (carce,  and  have  not  conftant  employ- 
ment, and  fo  much  the  better  for  Britain. 

It  is  for  thefe  and  the  like  reafons,  that  the  common  opi- 
nions received  and  propagated  in  Britain^  concerning  the 
colonies,  are  no  more  than  fo  many  vulgar  errors,  of  which 
we  have  a  lill  that  might  make  a  volume  j  and  particularly 
with  regaid  to  the  foil,  climate,  agriculture,  ftaple  commo- 
dities, their  trade,  labour,  and  manufactures,  the  great  ( on- 
cerns  of  the  nation.  By  thefe  means  mofl:  people  here  feem 
not  to  know  their  own  intereft  in  the  coiunies,  and  miftake 

Q_q  2  the 
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*  fupport  the  new  impofitions  *,'  which  arc 
eftimated  at  a  million  a  year  -f  !  The  boun- 
ties here   meant  are  thofe  upon  Hemp,  Flax, 

and 

the  one  for  the  other.  But  they  muft  certainly  have  good 
reafon  to  befatisfied,  that  all  the  regulations  here  mention- 
ed, are  dire«5lly  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  Britain  ;  and 
that  the  colonies  and  all  others  have  fhewn  afincere  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  this  nation  in  oppofing  them,  if  they  have 
been  expofed  to  blame  and  cenfure  for  their  pains. 

Among  other  things  it  is  alledgcd,  that  che  colonic?  can- 
not make  manufacture?,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of 
labour ;  when  two-thirds  vr  three-fourths  of  the  people  are 
clothed  with  manufactures  of  their  own  making;  which 
are  fo  far  from  being  dear,  that  they  coft  little  or  nothing, 
but  induftry,  as  we  know  by  experience.  They  make 
them  for  their  own  ufe,  and  as  thefe  are  fo  much  better  than 
what  are  made  for  fale,  it  is  an  inducement  for  every  one 
almoft  to  make  them,  as  we  have  found  with  many  others 
by  experience.  And  if  labour  is  now  dear,  manufactures 
will  make  it  cheap,  by  affording  conftant  and  daily  em- 
ployment for  labourers ;  and  fupplying  them  with  clothing 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  have  it  from  Britain,  which 
now  comes  dear  to  the  poor  in  America,  by  pafling  through 
{o  many  hands  before  tiie  confumers  get  it,  and  thereby 
enhances  the  price  of  their  labour. 

But  fdy  the  authors  of  our  regulations  concerning  the 
colonies,  they  {hall  not  eftablifli  public  manufailories  for 
fale;  which  we  were  at  firft  apt  to  believe  would  be  cori- 
trary  to  the  intereft  of  Briain,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  lay  an  account  of  fuch  manufactures  before  the 
public  ;  but  upon  confidering  thefe  things  more  carefully, 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  difTer  from  many  about  them, 
when  we  intend  the  fame  thing.  A  few  people  employed 
in  manufavStures,  would  miike  as  many  as  they  all  do,  and 
the  reft  might  be  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands  for 
Britain  ;  but  fo  long  as  the  planters  rnd  others  are  all  con- 
cerned in  making  their  own  manufactures,  they  not  only 

fupply 

*  Id.  ibid.  t  Confiderations,  p.  70. 
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and  Timber,  which  were  the  great  arguments 
for  palliating  the  late  regulations  and  taxes,  but 
they  have   proved  as  ineffe(5lual  as   all   others. 

fupply  themfelves,  but  cut  ofF  all  fupplles  from  the  nation 
at  home  ;  which  is  the  great  caufe  of  the  few  returns  they 
make,  and  confequently  increafes  their  manufactures. 

There  appears  to  be  noway  to  prevent  th  is  ftate,  into  which 
the  colonies  have  and  muft  fall,  but  by  a  number  and  va- 
riety of  employments  in  planting,  or  making  of  ilaple 
commodities  for  Britain,  in  order  to  purchafe  their  necefla- 
ries  from  hence,  as  is  above  propofed  ;  that  would  reduce 
the  wages  of  common  or  day-labourers  for  fuch  employ- 
ments, inftead  of  manufadlures,  which  they  will  otherwife 
make  much  cheaper  than  we  can  in  Britain.  The  price 
of  labor  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  neceflaries  of  lile, 
which  their  plenty  of  land  renders  cheap,  and  confequently 
labor;  but  here,  where  lands  are  fo  fcarce,  and  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  fo  dear,  both  labor  and  manufactures  are  much 
dearer  than  in  the  ct)lonies,  when  they  are  once  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  making  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
we  have  been  at  this  pains  to  compare  the  agriculture,  la- 
bor and  manufactures  of  both,  as  alS  the  great  and  import- 
ant concerns  of  the  nation  depend  on  thefe  refources. 

P'or  thefe  reafons  we  may  be  aflured,  that  the  colonies 
muft  have  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  them,  when  they 
grow  populous,  unlefs  that  is  prevented  by  the  means 
^bove  prppofed.  It  is  indeed  here  infinuated,  that  the 
number  of  people  in  them  is  but  1,500,000;  but  we  would 
not  have  any  one  be  pofitive  about  that ;  the  exact  num- 
ber of  people  in  any  country  is  indeed  uncertain,  but 
we  may  be  well  aflured,  it  is  much  greater  in  the  colonies, 
than  the  computations  make  it,  for  the  reafons  above 
given  :  and  as  foon  as  they  eftablifh  mr,nufaCrures,  and 
have  that  refource  of  fubfifting,  with  their  Jigriculture, 
they  will  increafe  fafter  than  they  have  hitherto  done  ;  fo 
that  for  this  reaion,  as  well  as  others,  we  ought  to  confider 
in  time,  how  they  aie  10  fubfift  by  a  dependence  on  Bri- 
tain. 

Timber 
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Timber  will  not  bear  the  charge  of  tranfporta* 
tion  from  North  America^  and  it  is  not  certain, 
whether  they  could  get  it  at  the  price  it  mud 
fell  for  there,  to  allow  any  profits  on  bringing 
it  to  Britain  ;  and  if  they  make  Hemp  or  Flax, 
it  is  only  a  little  for  their  own  manufadures, 
which  will  not  furnilh  them  with  Jlerling  cajh 
to  pay  taxes ;  unlefs  they  vend  their  manufac- 
tures, which  fuch  an  impofition  muft  have 
forced    them   to   do  '^.      It   muft   indeed    be 

*  This  argument  is  ftill  farther  urged,  in  the  Confidera- 
tions  on  the  Trade  of  this  Kingdom,  p.  75,  as  a  refource  for 
enabling  the  colonies  *  to  pay  their  debt  to  this  country; 

*  but  the  new  duties  are  reprefented  as  depriving  them  of 

*  the  means  of  difcharging  it :  this  complaint  v/ould  bejuft' 
(as  it  certainly  is)  *  if  a  revenue  had  been  exadled  from  them 
'  without  furnifhing  them  with  refources  for  raifing  it;  but 
'  the  peace,  arid  the  meafures  taken  fince  for  improving  the 

<  advantages  ofii,  have  done  much  more;  for  it  would  be 

<  rating  the  ceffions  made  by  France  very  low  indeed,   if 

*  they  v/ere  not  altogether  rated  to  the  Americans  alone,  at 
«  a  fum  much  larger  than  the  revenue  expcded  from  them.' 
But  they  tell  us  in  the  colonies  themfelves,  where  they 
fhould  know  beft,  *  our  trade  upon  the  whole  has  not  been 

*  benefited  by  our  acquifitions  one  groat.'  Otis'  Rights  of 
the  BritiJJ)  col.riies^  p.  64.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  acquifi- 
tions muft  interfere  with  the  cclonies,  and /deprive  them 
of  thofe  refources,  which  it  is  alledged  they  will  give. 

As  for  the  meafures  taken  for  improving  the  advantages 
of  the  peace,  they  are  fo  far  from  that,  that  they  have  de- 
prived the  whole  nation  of  the  advantages,  which  might 
otherwife  be  reaped  from  it.  We  can  cxpeft  no  advantages 
from  the  peace,  but  by  cultivating  the  territories  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mijfifppi-,  from  which  we  are  excluded  by  thefe  mea- 
fures ;  the  worft  part  of  them  all,  which  feems  not  to  be 
known,  nor  underftood  ;  and  which  for  that  reafon  we 
have  been  at  fuch  pains  likewife  to  expkin. 

owned. 
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owned,  that  the  granting  of  this  bounty  was  a 
very  jiift  and  commendable  meafure,  and  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  we  be- 
lieve all  the  reft  were  thought  to  be ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  this  with  all  the  others  are  more 
likely  to  prove*  a  lofs  and  detriment,  than  any 
benefit  either  to  Great  Britain^  or  the  colonies. 
The  bounty  is  a  lofs  to  Britain,  as  we  have 
fhewn,  and  only  raifes  the  price  of  Hemp  and 
Flax  on  them  -,  which  although  it  may  be 
thought  fome  advantage  to  Britain  in  the  other 
colonies,  yet  in  New-England  it  is  a  difidvan- 
tage  •  it  obflruds  their  trade  and  fifliery,  the 
only  fources  of  their  remittances,  which  they 
will  never  make  in  Hemp  or  Flaxj  they  want 
thefe  for  fifliing  tackle,  fail-cloth  and  cordage, 
and  are  obliged  to  buy  great  quantities  for  thefe 
ufes,  which  are  for  the  fervice  of  Britain.  Un- 
lefs  they  do  this,  they  muft  manufadure  their 
Hemp  and  Flax. 

Thefe  miflakes  in  the  true  intereft  o^i  Britain 
proceed  from  the  want  of  due  knowledge  of 
the  foil  and  climate  of  North  America^  and  the 
flate  of  agriculture  in  it,  on  which  the  whole 
intereft  of  the  nation  in  the  colonies  depends ; 
and  which  we  have  for  that  reafon  been  at  this 
pains  to  explain,  however  imperfedtly  that 
could  be  done  in  fuch  a  general  viev/  of  all 
thefe  fundamental  concerns  of  the  nation.  It 
is  for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  thefe,  that 
fo  many  errors  and  miflakes  are  committed, 
and  fo  many  difcording  opinions  are  daily  pro- 
pagated, that  nothing,  however  untrue,  can  be 
2  advanced 
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advanced  concerning  the  colonies,  but  it  Is  de- 
fended through  ignorance,  which  is  the  cloak 
of  all  thefe  regulations.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  no  one  feems  to  know  either  the  ftate  and 
circumftances  of  the  colonies,  or  what  refources 
are,  or  may  be,  proper  to  recruit  their  cireum- 
ilances ;  but  on  the  contrary,  take  their  lofTes 
to  be  refources,  and  the  very  obftacles  to  the 
true  intereft  of  the  whole  nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  be  the  means  of  promoting  it ; 
of  which  we  have  the  moft  flagrant  inftances 
in  the  late  regulations  *. 

Befides 

*  Of  this  there  are  fo  many  inftances,  that  to  relate 
them  all,  would  make  a  volume.  We  need  only  refer  to 
a  collection  of  thefe  erroneous  opinions,  in  the  regulations 
lately  made  concerning  the  coLnics;  which  we  have  examined 
with  the  greateft  care,  and  can  fafely  fay.  we  hardly  find 
one  izSt  of  any  confequence  in  the  whole  that  is  true,  nor 
a  fingle  argument  that  is  juft  and  conclufive.  .For  this 
reafon  thefe  regulations  no  fooner  appeared,  than  they  were 
exclaimed  againll  by\all  concerned  with  them  ;  and  were 
called  mt:re  exogs^firatimis  offuiuy^  the  epithet  given  to  them 
in  the  writings  of  the  colonics.  How  then  can  we  expert, 
that  any  people  will  hz  fubmiffive  to  orders,  on  which 
every  one  put  this  conf{ru£lion  ? 

It  is  indeed  given  out.  that  thefe  regulations  were  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  kA  Britain;  and  as  thefe  colonies  are 
at  fuch  a  diftance,  and  fo  little  known,  many  know  no 
better;  and  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  make  people  believe 
what  they  are  told  is  for  their  intercft,  when  they  do  not 
know  the  contrary ;  for  which  reafon  we  are  at  this  pains 
to  undeceive  therii.  "I'his  may  be  eafily  done,  from  a 
bare  mention  of  thefe  regulations  ;   which  were  intended, 

I.  To  confine  the  colonies  to  their  prefent  bounds,  and 
to  cut  them  (ff  frtni  all  the  morcfjuitful  parts  of"  that  con- 
tinent. 
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Befides  thefe  pretended  refources,  it  is  ailed" 
ged,  *  the  increafe  of  the  eftablifhments  ther^ 

*  furnifhes 

tinent,  which  would  produce  any  thing  for  Britain,  or  en- 
able the  colonies  to  make  remittances  to  her. 

II.  To  lay  duties  on  many  of  the  goods  they  have  from 
Britain,  which  fo  enhanced  their  price,  that  the  merchants 
Could  not  deal  in  them  ;  and  at  any  rate  fuch  duties  could 
only  be  an  additional  premium  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
colonies,  which  is  already  very  great,  from  the  dearnefs  of 
Britijh  goods. 

Ilf.  To  reftfaln  their  trade,  which  is  already  fo  limited, 
that  it  will  not  maintain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people;  and 
to  lay  ftew  impofitions  on  that  trade,  by  which  they  are 
already  lofers,  although  many  of  the  colonies  have  no 
other  fdurce  of  remittances  to  Britain. 

IV.  To  levy  money  upon  them,  when  they  have  nonej 
feven  to  pay  their  debts  in  Britain ;  and  to  lay  taxes  on 
them,  when  they  cannot  even  purchafe  the  abfolute  necef- 
faries  they  want  from  Britain. 

V.  The  duties  laid  upon  goods  were  to  have  been  paid 
by  the  merchants,  who  were  tocolledl  them,  as  they  could, 
in  the  woods  of  Jmerica;  which  was  fo  impradicable,  that 
many  of  the  merchants  refufed  to  fend  the  goods  commifli- 
oned  from  them,and  wrote  to  their  correfpondents  not  to  com- 
mi/fion  any  more  ;  of  which  they  gavefufficient  teftimony. 

The  refult  atid  drift  therefore  of  all  thefe  regula- 
tions, and  of  the  oppofition  which  the  colonies  have  fliewii 
to  themj  are,  whethei*  fhall  they  purchafe  their  manufac- 
tures and  other  neceflaries  from  Great  Britain,  go  without 
them,  or  make  them  for  themfelves ;  which  is  a  matter  of 
no  fmall  cdnfequence  to  this  nation,  if  we  confider  the 
number  of  people  in  the  colonies,  and  their  daily  increafe  ; 
and  muft  concern  the  nation  at  home,  much  more  than  the 
colonies  themfelves.  The  true  interefl  of  both  indeed  is 
mutual  and  infeparable,  and  you  cannot  hurt  the  colonies 
without  doing  double  damage  io  Great  Britain;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  authors  of  thefe  regulations  and  others  would 
make  them  a  fepara'e  intereft,  that  the  burdens  which  they 

R  r  would 
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*  furnifl^es  them  with  another  fund,    whkh 

*  alone  would  more  than  balance  the  account  ||/ 

But^ 

would  lay  upon  the  colonies,  for  the  fupporting  of  their 
acquifitiono,  may  not  be  thought  to  fall  on  Great  Britain^ 
as  they  have  done  with  a  double  lofs.  It  is  this  that  fets 
the  colonies  and  their  mother  country  at  variance,  to  the 
lofs  and  detriment  of  both» 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  thefe  regulations  have  been  ex- 
ploded and  repealed,  they  are  ftill  defended  ;  and  we  are 
told,  in  the  Condu£}  of  the  late  viin'Jlry^  who  exerted  them- 
felves  fo  glorioufiy  in  that  fervice  of  their  country,  '  the 

*  principles  and  the  intcntiom  of  the  ftamp-a6l,  however  they 

*  might  be  treated  in  A'lnerlca^  deferve  the  approbation  of 

*  every  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain.'  As  for  the  principlei 
on  which  that  a£l  was  founded,  they  are  well  known  to 
have  been  only  a  piece  of  chicanery ;  by  which  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  the  colonies  are  no  other  than  corporations  in 
England.  Were  they  in  England^  it  is  true,  they  would 
be  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  corporations  herej  but 
as  they  are  at  the  diftance  of  3000  miles,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  muft  be  as  wide  as  that  diftance. — The  mem- 
bers of  corporations  here  adl  in  a  double  capacity,  they  are 
both  freemen  of  boroughs  or  counties,  and  members  of  their 
particular  corporations;  by  which  they  are  entitled  to  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  other  Briti/h  fubje£ls,  and  iht  ad- 
vantages of  their  corporations  likeu'ife;  whereas  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  colonies  enjoy  neither  of  thefe  privileges. 
The  one  may  be  both  elcftors  of  rcprefentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  elected,  as  they  generally  are ;  when  the  other 
can  be  neither.  To  put  them  therefore  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing, which  was  the  p;7w//'/t^  of  the  ftarop-aft,  and  the  only 
one  on  v/hich  it  was  founded,  is  an  argument  only  fit  for 
fome  attorney  to  advance  in  a  court  of  Nifi  prius^  and  not 
to  determine  the  rights  of  mankind,  or  privileges  of  Britijh 
l"ubje£\s. — Thefe  their  undoubted  privileges  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  derive  from  their  Binh-right,  as  Englijh' 
■men-y  but  it  was  the  principle  of  the  fl:amp-a6t  to  deprive 

If  Id,  ibid, 

c  them 
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Bot,  alas !  we  fear,  thefe  will  rather  put  the 
balance  on  the  wrong  fide,  and  prove  a  preju- 
dice 

them  oF  thofe  privileges,  to  which  Nature  herfelf,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  land,  entitle  them. — It  is  this  happy 
conftitution,  which  the  colonies  derive  from  their  mother 
country,  that  attaches  them  to  her,  and  makes  them  wil- 
lingly and  chearfully  fubmitto  that  aufpicious  government; 
but  it  was  the  principle  of  the  ftamp-ad,  to  deprive  them 
of  their  conftitution  and  form  of  government,  and  their 
mother  country  of  that  certain  pledge  and  fecurity  for  their 
fidelity  and  allegiance. 

Befides  this  firfl  principle  of  right,  there  is  another  of 
juftice  and  equity,  which  the  votaries  of  this  aft  feem  never 
to  have  underftood,  or  at  lead:  to  have  regarded.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  colonies  do  not  fo  much  as  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit and  profits  of  their  own  labor;  we  are  told  above,  by 
one  of  the  beft  judges  we  have  had,  "  that  not  one-fourth 
*'  part  of  their  produce  redounds  to  their  own  profit  ■"  all 
the  refl  is  reaped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  enjoy 
the  profits  both  of  their  own  labor  and  induftry,  and  of  the 
colonies  likewife  :  To  put  them  therefore  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing, and  to  make  them  pay  taxes,  is  as  contrary  to  reafon 
and  juftice,  as  to  their  natural  rights,  and  found  policy. 
Before  they  can  pay  taxes,  they  muft  reap  all  the  profits  of 
their  own  labor ;  which  is  the  certain  way  to  deprive  Great 
Britain  of  the  advantages  (he  does  and  may  receive  from 
them. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  thus  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  labor  of  the  people  in  the  colonies,  what  can 
any  juft  and  reafonable  man  think  of  the  firlt  iaipofing 
taxes  on  the  laft,  in  order  to  relieve  themf^ves? — Such  a 
mode  of  taxation  is  contrary  to  the  Jir/f  principles  of  liberty, 
and  we  meet  with  no  infiances  of  it  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  all  people  are  taxed  either  by  themfelves,  or  their 
fovereign,  and  not  by  their  fellow-fubjefls,  to  relieve  them- 
felves.— This  feems  to  be  a  power  too  great  for  mankind  to 
be  entrufted  with. 

E  r  I  Weift 
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c3ice  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to  Great  Erf- 
i^in.      Thcfe   eftabliihmeqts   are  in  Canaddy 

Nova-- 

Were  any  of  the  fubje£ts  of  Great  Britain  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  a  power,  which  is  commonly  exercifed  by  a  roinifter, 
they  would  only  be  fit  tools  to  make  flaves  of  all  the  reft. 
Thus  the  colonies,  by  defending  their  own?  preferve  the 
liberty  of  their  mother  country.     The  ftamp-a£l  was  at- 
tended with  general  warrants,    confinejnent  pf  members, 
feizure  of  their  papers,  &c.  as  fubverfive  of  liberty  at  home, 
as  abroad.- — Such  a  power  would  he  ftill  more  prejudicial 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  would  only  ferv? 
to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which  they  now  receivp 
from  the  labor  of  the  people  in  the  colonies  ;  by  exercifing 
fuch  a  power,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  woyld  only 
rob  themfelves  of  their  heft  inqome,  in  order  to  render  the 
colonies  independent  of  them.     They  are  now,  and  have 
always  reckoned  themfelves,  one  and  the  famepeoplej  but 
it   was  the  principle  of  the   flamp-a6^,  to   divide   them; 
deprive   an  Englijhman  of  the  right  of  being  taxed  by 
jepiefentatives  of  his  own  choofing,  he  ceafes  to  be  one, 
and   win  never   reckop   himfelf  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  if  you  will  not  allow  them  to  he  Englijh- 
71  en,  confider  in  time,  what  they  are  to  be.— It  was  by 
depriving  the  people  of  their  liberties  an4  privileges,  that 
Fland.rs  ccft  Spain  three  hundred  millions  of  money,  for 
no  other  purpofe  but  to  lofe  it  at  laft;  and  take  care,  that 
Britain  does  not  fuftain  the  like  lofs  from  North  America  ; 
which  will  certainly  be  the  cafe,  fooner  or  later,  if  you  de* 
prive  the  people  of  their  liberties  and  privileges;  whereas 
by  letting  them  enjoy  thefe  their  natural  rights,  you  may 
reap  all  the  benefits  of  them  without  any  thing  more  to  do, 
and  have  that  for  the  moft  certain  pledge  of  their  allegiance 
and  dependence. 

Thus  the  ^amp-a£V  was  founded  on  principles,  a? 
ruinous  to  this  nation,  as  the  intentions  of  it  appear  to 
b^.  It  was  intended  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  to  fupport 
thofe  deferts  of  Canada  and  Florida,  which  the  authors  and 
votaries  of  this  ad^  would  call  valuable  acquifitions,  becauf^ 
i^hey  gave  up  fo  many  reaj  and,  valuable  acquifitions  for 

thcfe; 
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Nova- Scotia,  Geargia,  Ecifi  and  Wefl  Florida ^ 
with  which  the  colonies  have  nothing  to  do. 
All  that  they  can  exped  from  thefe  new  fet- 
tlements  is,  to  interfere  with  them,  and  cut  off 
fo  much  of  their  refources  in  remittances  to 
Britain^  whicl^  muft  prove  equally  prejudicial 
to  both. 

thefe  J  which  put  the  nation  to  all  thefe  expence?,  and  can- 
not fo  much  as  defray  their  own  charges.     Unlefs  they  are 
maintained  at  a  public  expence,  Canada  could  not  fubfifl-, 
and  Florida  would  have  no  people  in  it ;  but  as  thefe  are 
all  we  have  got  for  80  millions  of  money,  and  for  all  the 
glorious  fuccefles  of  the  war,  they  muft  be  fupported,  whe- 
ther they  are  worthy  of  it   or  not.     But  it  is  no  doubt 
a  very  great  hardfliip  on  Britain,  to  be  at  fuch  a  charge, 
■without  any  manner  of  profit ;  and  for  that  reafon,  it  muft 
be  thrown  upon  the  colonies,  right  or  wrong  ;  whether 
they  are  able  to  bear  it  or  not,  and  however  ruinous  it  may 
be  to  the  nation.     For  this  reafon,  the  colonies  muft  be 
looked  upon  as  a  feparate  intereft  from  their  mother  coun- 
try, left  this  burden  fhould  be  thought  to  fall  upon  her;  as 
it  not  only  has  done,  but  would  have  been  attended  with  a 
double  lofs  to  her,  if  it  had  been  laid  upon  the  colonies. 
This  was  the  intention  of  the  flamp-adt,  and  of  all  the  re- 
gulations made  with  it  j  which  were  intended  to  make  thefe 
appear  to  be  valuable  and  profitable  acquifitions,  contrary 
to  nature  itfelf.     That  is  as  imprafticabie,  as  the  execution 
of  the  ftamp-adl.     Since  the  one  therefore  has  been  repeal- 
ed, and  the  m^ans  of  fupporting  thefe  deferts  are  found  in- 
effedlual,  why  fhould  the  nation  be  burdened  with  them  i 
There  could  not  be  a  more  efFedlual  way  to  ruin  the  inte- 
reft of  Great  Britain  in  North  America^  as  Ave  have  (hewn. 
The  colonies  therefore,   in  oppofing  that  a6t,  and  the  re- 
gulations made  with  it,  have  confulted  the  true  intereft  of 
their  mother  country ;   and  have  only  oppofed   meafures, 
which  were  as  unjull  and  imprafticable,  as  ruinous  to  the 
^hole  nation, 

Hence 
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Hence  It  Is  a  very  fallacious  argument  to  fay, 
<'  the  expenditure  was  retrained  to  that  coun- 
(i  fjry  *  ."  becaufe  it  was  ordered,  that  *'  all 
"  the  produce  of  the  American  duties  fhould 
"  be  paid  to  the  deputy  pay-mafter  in  Ame- 
«*  rica^  to  defray  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops  || :" 
for  thcfc  troops  were  kept  in  the  new  govern- 
rnents  or  acquifitions  here  mentioned,  Canada^ 
X^ova- Scotia,  and  Florida ,  and  not  in  the  co- 
lonies which  were  to  have  paid  this  money  for 
their  fubliftence.      All  the    money   therefore 
raifed  in  the  colonies,  mull:  have  been  drawn 
out  of  them,  and  fent  to  thefe  hopeful  acqui- 
iitions,  for  their  fupport,  and  not  for  any  beneiit 
or  advantage  to  that  country^,  in  which  it  was  to 
have  been  paid.     The  money  was  to  have  beeji 
raifed  by  our  feveral  colonies  from  New-England 
to   South  Carolina i  which  are  many  hundred 
miles  from  thofe  in  which  it  is  expended  j  fo 
that  the  colonies  get  as  little  by  all  thefe  ex- 
pences  which  the  nation  is  put  to,  as  their  mo- 
ther country.     Hence  they  muft  Infallibly  have 
1)een  drained  of  their  fpecie,  in  a  year  or  two 
at  moft,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  mufl 
have  ruined  their  credit,  depreciated  their  pa-* 
per  currency,  and  would  have  left  them  with- 
out any  medium  of  trade  with  Britain^  to  her 
very   gieat  lofs    and   detriment,    as   is   above 
Ihewn.       It    was    propofed    to    have    raifed 
100,000/.  annually  by  the  ftamps,  and  nigh  as 

*  The  Confiderations,  p.  74. 

II  Conduct  of  the  Adminiftration,  p.  38. 

much 
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much  more  by  the  cuftoms  and  duties  on  their 
trade,  there  and  here  together,  which  appears,  by 
all  accounts,  to  be  as  much  money  as  is  in  all  the 
North  Amencan  colonies  *  3  this   they  were 

fo 

*  How  much  money  may  be  in  the  colonies,  we  believe 
is  difficult  to  determine  for  certain  j  but  we  have  known 
many  computations  made  of  if,  on  account  of  their  paper 
currencies,  both  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  who  colIe(3:ed 
it,  and  by  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was  due;  who  all 
agreed,  that  in  the  moft  opulent  colonics,  and  in  their 
moft  flourifhing  circumftances,  it  never  exceeded  80,000/- 
or  100,000  /.  at  moft  :  This  was  reckoned  to  be  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  all  the  money  on  that  continent,  and  it  is  now 
well  known  not  to  be  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  what  it  was 
then ;  infomuch  that  nothing  hardly  is  to  be  met  with  but 
a  paper  currency,  even  in  the  colonies  which  never  before 
had  any,  as  Virginia^  which  has  a  better  ftaple  than  any  of 
the  reft  to  purchafe  money. 

Their  money  is  all  fent  to  Britain^  as  faft  as  they  can 
get  any  ;  they  either  owe  it  here,  or  lodge  it  here,  in  order 
to  purchafe  negroes,  whenever  they  can  fave  as  much  as 
will  buy  one.  The  money'd  men  in  the  colonies  do  not 
even  keep  their  money  there,  but  here,  by  which  they  could 
have  gained  30  or  ipper  cent.y  at  the  time  thefe  regulations 
were  made;  wherefore,  if  you  would  have  colle6ledy?^r- 
ling  ~cajh  from  them,  it  ftiould  have  been  here  in  England^ 
where  all  they  have  is  generally  to  be  found.  It  is  lodged 
here,  to  be  laid  out  in  negroes,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  en- 
large their  plantations  of  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain^  on 
which  her  intereft  in  the  colonies  entirely  depends  :  This 
is  the  laft  end  of  all  the  money  in  the  colonies,  which  is 
all  remitted  to  Britain,  and  for  her  benefit  in  the  planta- 
tions. It  is  well  known,  that  the  African  merchants  will 
take  none  of  the  produ£ls  of  the  country  for  negroes,  and 
nothing  but  money,  or  bills  which  are  more  valuable;  fo 
that  to  drain  them  of  money,  by  which  alone  they  can  pur- 
chafe negroes,  and  culuvaie  their  plantations  for  the  benefit 

of 
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fo  fenfible  of,  that  although  we  are  told  here, 
they  did  not  plead  poverty  but  privilege^  yet  it  is 

well 

of  Britain^  or  have  a  medium  of  trade  with  her,  mufl 
be  perfectly  ruinous  to  this  nation.  Now  if  this  had  been 
done  for  the  fake  of  Canada  and  Florida^  what  can  any  one 
think  of  fuch  acquifitions,  as  they  are  called  I  or  of  fuch 
regulations  made  to  fupport  thefe  deferts,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  in  all  her  other  colonies  I 

They  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  colonies, 
muft  have  ktn,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  have 
money,  when  thefe  taxes  were  impofed  upon  them.  Their 
money  is  imported  by  the  northern  colonies,  who  fend  it 
to  the  fouthern  for  bills  on  Britain,  which  they  give  on 
their  ftaple  commodities,  of  which  the  northern  colonies 
have  none ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  war  they  loft  great  part  of 
their  commodities,  and  could  give  no  bills  upon  them  : 
The  money  likewife  was  drawn  out  of  the  fouthern  colo- 
nies, in  order  to  pay  the  troops  in  the  northern ;  by  which 
the  firft  are  quite  drained  of  fpecie  j  and  as  the  laft  have  no 
commodities  to  fend  to  Britain,  they  were  obliged  to  remit 
their  cafli ;  by  which  means  they  both  loft  their  money, 
and  have  not  as  much  left  as  will  ferve  for  a  medium  of 
trade,  which  is  complained  of  by  all  the  Britijh  merchants 
concerned  with  them. 

In  making  thefe  remittances  to  Britain,  the  colonies  loft 
a  third  part  of  their  money  by  the  exchange,  which  was 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  againft  them,  particularly  in  Virgi- 
nia. This  was  occafioned  by  their  debts  in  Britain^ 
and  the  great  demand  for  bills,  which  were  granted 
to  BritiJ}}  Merchants ;  for  that  reafon  they  remitted 
cafti,  and  now  when  that  is  all  gone,  the  exchange 
within  this  twelvemonth  has  fallen  40  per  cent-i  which 
is  a  fure  fign,  they  have  no  money  left  to  purchafe 
bills,  when  they  ftill  have  fuch  a  demand  for  them  to  pay 
their  debts  in  Britain. — Their  money  is  fo  fcarce,  that  in 
Virginia,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  richeft,  they  had 
not  as  much  as  would  difcharge  their  paper  currency,  when 
it  became  due ;  but  were  obliged  to  keep  it  current  to  ferve 
for  a  medium  of  trade,  or  rather  of  an  internal  commerce. 

We 
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well  known,  that  the  faculty  of  lawyers,  m 
New-yerjey  in  particular,  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion to  the  chief  juftice,  **  there  was  not  as 
**  much  money  in  the  country,  as  would  pay 
'*  the  ftamp  duties  alone  for  one  year  -,"  and 
the  fame  was  generally  believed  in  all  the  other 
colonies,  if  we  include  the  other  taxes.  Hence 
the  execution  of  the  ftamp-ad  mufl  at  any 
rate  have  been  impradicable,  and  as  ruinous  in 
its  confequence,  efpccially  to  Britain,  as  it  was, 
by  all  true  patriots  and  friends  of  liberty, 
deemed  in  itfelf  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjuft.  It 
was  for  thefe  reafons,  that  the  whole  body  of 
merchants  concerned  in  the  trade  to  the  colo- 
nies, ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  that 
adt,  with  the  regulations  attending  it,  repealed^ 
which  was  accordingly  done,  by  thofe  who 
deferve  the  thanks  and  applaufe  of  the  whole 
nation  for  what  they  did,  notwithftanding  the 
invidious  cenfure  thrown  upon  them  for  their 
pains,  which  is  as  unjufl,  as  every  thing  elfe 
that  is  faid  againfl  thofe  tranfacftions  *. 

The 

*  We  are  told  in  the  Condu^  of  the  late  rnhi'jhy^  p.  iiS, 
*'  a  regular  fociety  of  American  merchants  in  L'.ndon^  was 
*'  formed  for  this  among  other  purpofes — and  the  counfels 
*'  of  the  kingdom  were  guided,  by  the  temporary  and  par- 
*'  tial  views  of  a  junto  of  interefted  traders  held  at  a  ta- 
*'  vern."  This  ibciety  was  formed  by  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  merchants  trading  to  North  America  ;  who,  after 
taking  into  confideration  the  ftate  of  their  trade,  and  fitu- 
ation  of  their  affairs,  thought  it  neceffary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number,  in  order  to  repreftnt  them;  they 

S  f  accordingly 
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The  plaufible  pretence  indeed  that  is  ufcd 
for  all  thefe  meafures,  is,  that  "  this  expence 
**  is  necefTary  for  their  own  defence  and  pro- 
*'  te(flion  -f  i"  and  as  that  opinion  has  fo  gene- 

accordingly  met  at  that  tavern,  where  the  general  meeting 
was  held,  and  which  is  the  ufual  place  of  meeting  for  the 
■whole  body  of  merchants  concerned,  either  in  the  trade  to 
North  America^  or  the  IVeJi- Indies.  This  was  as  regular 
and  ufual  a  way  of  tranfad^ing  all  bufmefs  of  this  kind,  as  it 
is  a  proper  one.  Many  other  fuch  focieties  were  formed  in 
all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  who  fent  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  and  refped^fable  of  their  body,  to  a£t 
in  conjunction  with  the  merchants  of  London^  in  order  to 
get  thefe  ruinous  a6\s  and  regulations  repealed.  Such  a 
general  reprefentation  of  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain 
does  not,  furely,  deferve  the  name  of  a  yi^w/*?. 

It  is  only  from  fuch  information,  that  even  the  people 
concerned  in  it  can  know  the  general  ftate  of  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  trade ;  and  if  others  had  been  influenced  by  fuch  in- 
formation, it  would  have  been  better  for  them,  and  the 
■whole  nation.  They  found,  among  other  things,  that  the 
North  Jrnericanco\on\ts  owed  upwards  of  five  millions  of  mo- 
ney to  Great  Britain ;  v/hich  alone,  confidering  their  circum- 
ftances,  muft  appear  to  every  impartial  judge,  not  to  deferve 
the  name  of  a  temporary  and  partial  view,  but  that  ferious 
regard  which  the  legiflature  thought  fit  to  pay  to  that,  and 
many  other  important  concerns  reprefented  at  the  fame 
time ;  on  which  the  "  permanent  and  extenfive  commercial 
'*  interefis"  of  this  nation  depend  ;  although  we  are  here 
told,  *'  the  counfels  of  the  kingdom  were  not  guided  by 
*'  fuch  confiderations." 

Thefe  things  we  mention,  as  this  \^.\  proper  le/Ton  for 
others  to  take  fuch  information  and  3*  \  ce  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  America,  which v^ppear  to  be  fo  little 
known,  or  underf^ood  ;  and  as  the  ftamp-a£l  was  repealed 
upon  fuch  good  advice  and  information,  it  niuft  fatisfy 
every  unprejudiced  perfon  of  the  propriety  of  that  meafure. 

t  Idem^  p.  13, 

rally 
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rally  prevailed,  it  fhews  how  little  people  are 
acquainted  with  the  colonies,  or  with  their 
fafety  and  protection,  as  well  as  every  thing 
elfe  concerning  them.  Can  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  colonies,  which  are  now  fo  much 
more  populous  and  powerful  than  ever,  and  are 
entirely  free  from  an  enemy,  by  which  they 
were  before  furrounded,  can  now  want  any 
fuch  defence  and  proted;ion,  which  they  never 
had  before  ?  or  that  fuch  an  immoderate  charge 
is  now  neceflary  for  their  prote6lion,  when  no 
fuch  expence  was  ever  before  incurred  for  the 
mofl  necelTary  fervices  ?  If  it  were,  it  abun- 
dantly appears,  from  the  faife  and  injurious 
afperlions  which  the  defender  and  fuppofed  au- 
thor of  thefe  meafures  would  injudicioufly  and 
unjuftly  throw  upon  the  colonies,  to  the  widen- 
ing of  thefe  differences  between  them  and 
their  mother  country  "%  that  he  at  leaft  has  no 
fuch  regard  for  tbem,  as  to  be  at  this  expence 
on  tbeir  account.  They  never  before  had  above 
four,  or  at  mod  fix,  independent  companies  in 
all  North  America,  and  can  they  now  want 
fifteen  regiments,  the  number  kept  there, 
when  they  have  no  enemy  to  fear ;  and  are  fo 
much  more  able  to  defend  themfelves  ?  Surely, 
if  fuch  an  expence  is  now  necelTary  for  the  pro- 
tedion  of  our  colonies,  after  the  immenfe  fums 
that  have  been  expended  to  gain  a  compleat  fe- 
curity  for  them,  and  with  all   the  fuccefs  that 

*  Idirtt'i  p.  137—1479  ^  alibi pa/ftm^ 
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men  could  defire,  they  muft  have  made  but  a 
bad  ufe  both  of  that  treafure  of  the  nation,  and 
of  rhe  fucceffes  gained  by  it. 

Befides,  the  colonies  are  defended  by  their 

mihtia,    which  they  are  at  great  expence  to 

raife  and  train  j  every  perfon  in  them,  capable 

of  the  fervice,  is  obliged  to  bear  arms,  and  to 

be  provided  with  them  at  their  own  expence  j 

which  not  only  defends  them,  but  it  is  uni- 

verfally  allowed,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

v/here  the  people  are  at  fuch  an  expence,  and 

are  thus  taken  from  their  labour,  and  other 

occupations,  to  ferve  in  a  militia,  it  is  reckoned 

a  very  great  hardfhip  to  burden  them  at  the 

fame  time   with    a  {landing  arniy  in  time   of 

peace:    Efpecially   when    they   have    been    fo 

lately  exhaufted,  and  involved  in  fuch  a  debt, 

by  maintaining  fo  confiderable  an  army  in  the 

war  J  the  firft  time  the  colonies  were  ever  able 

to  aim  at  fuch  an  expence,  and  which,  it  is  to 

be  feared,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  fuftain, 

without  a  total  ruin  of  their  credit  in  Britain  ; 

which  muft  be  more  prejudicial  to  their  Mother 

Country,  than  to  them.    And  fuch  an  expence 

■of  a  Handing  army,  with  their  militia,  is  the 

more  grievous,  as  they  have  no  manner  of  ufe 

nor  occafion  for  it.     They  who  would   make 

that  expence  neceffary  for  their  protection,  do 

not  underftand   what  their  fafety   and  fecurity 

confift  in.     The  colonies  muft  defend  them- 

felves    with   their  hands,  and    not   with  their 

purfes.    If  you  would  expec!^  any  fervice  of  this 

kind  from  them,  it  mufl  be  2.Jervitium  in  capite, 

a  perfonal 
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a  perfonal  fervice,  as  it  was  called  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  Britain ;  and  not  a  pecuniary  fervice, 
in  Jierling  cajlo^  when  they  had  none. — In  the 
late  war  the  colonies  were  repaid  the  money 
they  expended  in  defending  themfclves,  and 
protedling  his  Majefly's  dominions,  as  it  was 
thought  they  could  not  well  bear  the  burden  of 
one  or  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  but 
now,  the  Authors  of  the  Stamp-a(ft  and  Regu-  ' 
lations  would  exad:  money  from  them,  when 
they  had  raifed  fix  millions,  and  have  quite 
exhaufted  themfelves  by  thefe  public  ftr- 
vices. — In  the  late  war  they  raifed  but  two 
or  three  thoufand  men,  for  which  they 
were  repaid  by  Britain  -,  but  in  the  laft  war 
they  maintained  25,000,  for  which  it  is  now 
expeded  they  fliould  pay,  after  they  are  in- 
volved in  debt,  drained  of  money,  and  their 
trade  and  credit  are  ruined  by  that  fervice  ;  not 
to  mention  the  heavy  taxes  they  paid  in  the  time 
pf  the  war^  and  flill  continue  to  pay  *. 

The 

*  What  thefe  taxes  are,  which  the  colonies  pay,  feems 
never  to  have  been  confidered,  nor  inquired  into^  without 
which  none  can  know  what  they  can  or  (hould  pay.  We 
only  know  for  certain,  that  in  New-England  tiiey  paid  a 
land-tax,  amounting  to  fix  (hillings  and  eight- pence  in  the 
pound ;  a  tax  en  all  perfonal  eflates  with  it,  and  even  on 
all  trades  and  faculties  j  a  poll-tax  i  impofts  on  trade,  &c.; 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  printed  accounts  of  their  taxes, 
delivered  to  every  one  for  their  payment.  Thefe  feveral 
taxes,  we  are  well  alTured  by  thofc  v;ho  paid  them,  amount- 
ed to  twelve  and  fourteen  (hillings  in  the  pound,  at  the  time 
when  thefe  new  taxes  were  to  have  been  impol'ed  on  th<ia 
|n  England  \  befides  all  the  taxes  they  pay  on  the  Bru  jh 

gOOL^S 
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The  protedion  of  all  the  Briti/Ij  dominions, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  depends  upon  the 
fieets  and  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  > 
and  not  on  a  few  troops  difperfed  up  and  down 
in  the  deferts  of  Canada  and  Florida^  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  all  the  colonies  on  that  Conti^ 
nent,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  King's 
dominions,  that  they  can  neither  defend  them, 
nor  be  defended  by  them.     This   protedion, 

goods  they  conrume.  A  merchant  of  Bojion,  of  undoubted 
credit,  aflured  his  correfpondents  here,  that  he  paid  300  /.  a 
year  in  taxes. 

In  Virginia  again  they  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
cxpences  in  the  war,  to  fubmit  to  a  land-tax  ;  which  is  a  tax 
upon  their  tobacco,  and  other  ftaple  commodities  that 
Ihould  be  fentto  Britain^  and  more  ruinous  to  their  Mother 
Country,  th^n  to  them.  If  this  nation,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  would  confult  her  trueintereft,  fhefhould  never  fuf- 
fer  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  landsiny^/?2^r;V^7,rince  it  is  only  from 
the  produce  of  them,  that  the  colonies  can  make  any  returns 
to  Britain ;  but  by  a  tax  upon  the  lands  there,  with  the 
high  duties  upon  the  produce  of  them  here,  they  are  ren- 
dered fo  unprofitable,  that  none  can  afFord  either  to  make 
them,  or  trade  in  them.  Jtis  for  thisreafon,  among  others, 
that  many  are  obliged  to  leave  ofF  planting  tobacco. 

Now,  if  we  confider  that  the  colonies  bore  all  thefe  bur- 
dens, in  order  to  fecure  the  fifhery  to  Britain^  which  was 
the  firft  ohjeft  and  occafion  of  the  war,  they  would  be  very 
ill  rewarded,  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberties  and  privileges 
for  their  pains ;  and  to  be  burdened  with  new  taxes,  which  it 
is  impoffible  for  them  to  pay  ;  and  that  for  fervices  which 
are  rather  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  them  ;  or  at  leaft 
are  unneceflary,  and  of  noufe  to  the  nation,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  For  thefe  fervices  they  raifed  fix  millions  of 
money;  and  as  they  have  to  pay  both  principal  and  interelt, 
it  is  much  more  to  them,  than  all  the  expences  of  the  war 
are  to  England, 

J  which 
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which  the  colonies  both  want  and  get  from 
their  Mother  Country,  arifes  from  the  Britijh 
navy,  which  fecures  them  from  invafions^  and 
that  they  both  fupport  and  maintain,  by  the 
trade  and  navigation  to  them,  and  by  paying  the 
charges  of  all  the  Britiflj  ^^^  and  mariners, 
numerous  as  they  are,  which  are  concerned  in 
that  trade  :  for  this  they  pay  at  lead  one  half  of 
their  whole  income,  as  we  have  fhewn  above, 
which  is  the  tax  they  pay  for  their  protedion  3 
and  is  as  great  a  one,  if  not  greater,  than  is 
paid  by  any  Britifi  fabjedts  j  or  whether  or 
not,  it  is  certainly  as  great  a  tax,  as  they 
can  poffibly  be  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  pay  in 
their  circumftances,  and  ten  times  more  advan- 
tageous to  this  nation,  than  all  the  taxes  that 
were  impofed  upon  them  could  ever  have  been. 
By  thefe  means,  the  colonies  not  only  pay 
for  their  own  protedion,  but  help  to  protedl  all 
his  Majefty's  dominions,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  upon  this  trade  to  the  plantations, 
that  the  fafety  of  the  whole  nation  depends, 
and  more  particularly  of  Great  Brita'm  itfelf. 
It  ought  never  to  be  forgot,  for  the  fafety  of 
Great  Britain^  what  was  fo  very  remarkable  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1756,  when  England  was 
threatened  with  an  invafion,  and  could  not  man 
a  fleet  for  fix  weeks,  on  account  of  an  eafterly 
wind  which  blew  during  the  whole  time  of 
that  imminent  danger  j  at  which  the  whole  na- 
tion was  in  the  utmoft  conflernation,  till  a 
wefterly  wind  brought  our  fliips  home  from 

America  j 
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America  \  after  which  our  fleet  was  manned  ifi 
a  week  or  two.     This  is  a  fadl  which  was 
taken  notice  of,  and  recorded  at  the  time  it 
haopened,  when  it  was  known  to  every  one  *, 
To  ruin  this  trade  to  the  colonies,  therefore,  as 
it  muft  have  been,  for  the  fake  of  a  petty  reve- 
nue, which  could  neither  be  paid  nor  collededj 
is  the  certain  way  to  deprive  the  whole  nation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  only  fafety 
and  fecurity  it  enjoys,  and   that  by  the  means 
we  take  to  preferve  them.     Of  this  we  have 
another  moft  convincing  proof,  during  the  very 
fhort  time  that  thefe  regulations  lafled  in  Ame- 
rica J  when   we  are  told  by  a  very  good  judge 
and  credible  eye-witnefs  on  the  fpot,   "  twenty 
"  thoufand  feamen  and  iidiermen   are  turned 
*^  out  of  employ,  and  the  fliipping  they  ufed  to 
*•  navigate  and  improve,  are  hauled   up,  and 
**  laid  by  as  ufelefs  -|-."     But  20,000  feamert 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  fecurity  to  the 
colonies,  and  to  all  the  Britijh  dominions,  than 
ten  times  the  number  of  foldiers,  which  thefe, 
or  thrice  as  many  more  fuch  taxes,  would  ever 
have  maintained ;  and  the  one  gain  wealth,   to 
pay   themfelves  and   others,   when  it  may  be 
wanted,   whereas     the    others     confume    the 
iinews  of  war  in  time  of  peace. 

This  iofb  of  trade  by  the  late  regulations  is 
the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  they  feem  to  have 

*  See  the  Conteft  in  America. 

\  EfTay  on   the  Trade  of  the  northern  Colonies,  Lon- 
don 1764,  p.  26. 

be€0 
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been  calculated,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
contrived  for  the  purpofe,  to  ruin  the  colonies 
of  New  England ;  which  are,  and  always  have 
been,  the  bulwark  of  all  the  Brittfi  dominions 
in  America  ;  to  whom  this  nation  owes  both 
the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland^  and  all  her  other 
pofleffioDS  in  the  Nortiiern  parts  of  that  Conti- 
nent. When  King  Charles  II.  gave  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  French,  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land, knowing  the  confequences  of  it,  if  they 
were  not  known  in  Britaini  would  never  let 
them  have  quiet  poffeffion  of  that  country  j  by 
which  they  were  able  to  take  it  from  them  on 
the  firft  opportunity  that  offered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1690,  and  finally 
rooted  them  out  of  it  in  1710,  which  has  ever 
lince  fecured  the  fiiliery.  They  did  the  fame  by 
the  taking  of  Loiiijburgj  and  breaking  up  all 
the  French  fiihery  in  Newfoundland,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war.  And  in  the  laft 
war  they  beat  the  French  on  the  frontiers  of 
NeW'Tork  with  equal  numbers,  raifed  tea 
thoufand  men  immediately  after  it,  and  thereby 
covered  all  the  5r////Z?  dominions  from  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  when 
we  had  not  a  man  there  for  that  purpofe ;  and 
afterwards  raifed  and  maintained  the  greateft 
part  of  the  army,  to  which  o  ;_r  fucceiTes  in  the 
war,  and  the  falvation  of  this  nation,  were 
owing.  It  is  in  a  word  to  New-E';g!and,  that 
we  owe  the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  Ncrth 
America  j    all    wliich   ler vices   they    are    only 
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enabled  to  perform  by  means  of  their  trade  and 
fifliery,  which  are,  or  would  have  been,  thus 
ruined  by  the  late  regulations  *.     It  is  by  their 

lea  men 

*  The  great  fupport  of  New-England,  and  the  chief 
lource  both  of  their  fubfifience,  trade,  and  remittances  to 
Britain,  is  the  fifliery,  which  amounts  to  about  250,000/. 
per  annum,  includingall  the  fpecies  of  cod,  herring,  mackarel 
and  whale  ^fhery  j  great  part  of  tliis  fifli  ihey  are  obliged  to 
fell  for  molaflcs,  as  the  French  will  let  them  have  nothing 
elfe  for  it:  But  upon  our  laying  a  duty  of  three-pence  a 
gallon  on  theit'  diolafles,  they  exadcd-  8  5.  a  quintal  on 
our  fidi,  whith  is  at  leafl:  40  per  cent.',  and  as  the  duty  on 
molafTes  amounted'  to  40  per  cent,  more,  there  was  a  duty 
of  80  per  cent,  ©n  fuch  an  unprofitable  trade  as  this  in  fifti 
?nd  molafTe?,  aijd  on  fuch  a  poor  employment  as  the  fifli- 
ery ;  which  rat?ier  deferves  a  public  encouragement,  if  we 
confider  its  advantages  to  the  nation. 

Befides,  in  Neva- Ev gland  the  fifliery  is  not  only  a  fource 
of  trade  and  wealth,  and  nurfery  of  feamen,  but  it  is  a  ne- 
cefTary  of  life,  without  which  thefe  colonies  could  not  fub- 
fifl.  It  is  with  their  fifli,  that  they  fupply  the  want  of 
other  provifions,  and  purchafe  the  Corn  they  eat,  which 
the  ]and  will  not  produce  ;  whence  the  duty  of  three-pence 
a  gallon  on  molafies,  which  we  are  told  by  the  authors  of 
the  Rcgtdations  in  the  Colonies^  *'  is  but  three  halfpence  on  a 
**  gallon  of  rum,"  is  in  Nevj- England  xnoxt  than  50  per 
cent,  on  the  moil  abfolute  neceffaries  of  life.  Corn  and  Fifli: 
And  if  any  one  will  confider  what  fuch  a  tax  is,  in  a  coun- 
try which  does  not  produce  Com  to  eat,  nor  any  thing  to 
purchafe  it,  it  muft:  appear  to  be  very  grievous  indeed. 
This  was  the  caufe  of  the  loutl  complaints  of  thefe  people, 
who  hardly  ever  have  fo  good  a  crop  of  Corn,  as  they  have 
had  in  this  year  of  fcarcity  in  England,  notwithftanding  the 
people  here  have  complained  fo  much,  and  raifed  fuch  tu- 
mults on  that  account.  Thefe  and  many  other  like  cir- 
cumftances,  we  believe,  were  not  known  to  many  who 
impoled  thefe  taxes  and  regulations ;  and  that  fhews  the 
impropriety  of  laying  taxes  on  people,  whcfe  condition  and 

circum- 
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Teamen  and  fifliermen,  whom  their  trade  fap- 
portSj  that  the  colonies  are  defended,  and  at  the 
fame  time  proted  the  fifhery  of  Neitfoumiland ; 
the  only  thing  in  all  North  America  that  wants 
protection. 

How  infufficient  the  troops  kept  in  North 
America  are  to  protecft  the  colonies,  abundantly 
appeared  upon  the  late  infurredion  of  the  ///- 
dians.  The  troops  were  difperfed  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Ca7iada  and  Florida^  from  ^ehec  to 
Pe?ifaco!ay  Mobile  and  St.  Augujiiney  at  fuch  a 
'  diftance  from  the  colonies,  that  they  could 
give  them  no  relief  j  they  could  not  be  drawn 
out  of  garrifon  there,  left  thofe  acquifitions 
fliould  be  left  entirely  defencelefs ;  and  by  that 
means  the  colonies,  waiting  for  their  affiftance, 
which  they  could  not  give,  were  over-run  and 
maflacred  by  a  few  Indians^  for  a  year  or  two 
together  ;  till  fome  volunteers  from  Virginia 
and  Fenfyhania^  joined  a  fmall  party  of  the 
troops,  as  is  well  known,  and  fubdued  them  : 
This  they  might  have  done  at  firft,  had  they 
been  ordered  or  allovv^ed,  and  had  not  been  in 
expectation  of  being  protected  by  the  troops, 

circumftances  we  are  unacquainted  with  ;  this  Is  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  all  the  colonies  in  Amtrica^  whofe  true  ftate 
and  condition  are  but  very  littld  known  here,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  boafted  knowledge  of  many,  who  pretend  to 
be  mighty  well  acquainted  with  them.  The  accounts  we 
have  of  them,  are  from  failors,  foldiers  and  merchants, 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  on  which 
ail  countries  chiefly  depend,  and  more  efpecially  colonies. 

T  t  2  for 
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for  whom  all  thefe  expences  are  incurred.  YeE 
it  is  pretended,  the  colonies  could  not  defend 
themfelves  from  the  India7is  * ;  which  they 
have  done  for  150  years,  when  they  were  tea 
times  weaker,  and  the  Indians  as  much 
flronger. 

Now,  if  the  colonies  (hould  be  invaded  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  what  protection  could  they 
expe(5t  from  thefe  troops,  who  could  not  de-- 
fend  them  from  a  handful  of  Indiam  \  -If  upon 
any  fuch  invafion  we  were  to  draw   the   force 
out  of  oor  colonies,  they  would  be  expofed  ; 
and  if  we  did  not,  thefe  defencelefs  acquifitions 
mufl  fail  a   facrifice,  and  would  require  much 
more  proteClion,  than  all  the  troops  in  them 
can  give.     Thus  the  colonies  would  not  only 
be  burdened  with  thefe,  or  any  other  charges 
that  may  be  laid  on  them,  to  fupport  thefe  in~ 
fignificant  acquifitions,  but  they  will  have  them 
to   proted   and  defend  after    all  -,    and    mufl: 
themfelves  be  expofed  to  danger,    inftead  of 
being  defended   by  them,  or  by  all  thefe  ex- 
pences  which  are  incurred  ior  their  protedion, 
as  is  pretended,      Suppofe,  Canada^  or  Nova- 
^cotia  were  to  be  invaded,  how  would  they 
ever  be  defended  without  the  affifiance  of  NeW' 
England  and  New-2^orkF  All  the  troops  there 
would  hardly  be  fufficient  to  guard  the  coun- 
try againft  its  intefline  foes,  the  confirmed  ca- 
tholics of  Cai2ada.     So  if  Florida  were  to  be  in- 

*  Iditnj  p.  137.     Confiderations,  p.  84,  kc. 

vaded;, 
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vaded,  it  could  hardly  have  any  relief,  till  we 
get  a  force  in  the  countries  above-mentioned. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  mull  appear, 
that  this  expence,  which  is  fo  burdenfome  to 
the  nation,  is  entirely  needlefs.  Jt  was  but  a 
mere  plaufible  pretence  to  fiyy  that  it  was 
wanted,  towards  defraying  the  nccejj'ary  expences 
of  defending,  proteBing  and  feciiring  his  majejiys 
colonies  a?id  plantations  in  America^  the  pretext 
for  which  thefe  fupplies  were  granted.  By  this 
defcription  they  only  mean  Canada  and  Florida, 
in  which  the  troops  paid  by  thefe  fubfidies  are 
kept.  They  are  there  kept  to  ftarve  and  pe- 
rifh,  more  to  fupport  and  maintain  thefe  ufelefs 
and  unprofitable  fettlements,  than  to  defend 
and  proted:  any  of  the  BritiJJo  dominions. 
Withdraw  our  troops  out  of  Canada,  as  we 
have  faid,  it  could  not  fubfift ;  and  there  would 
be  no  people  in  Florida,  unlefs  they  were 
maintained  at  this  public  expence.  It  is  there^ 
fore  only  to  fupport  thefe  deferts,  that  all  thefe 
expences  are  incurred,  and  all  thefe  diflurb- 
ances  have  been  raifed ,  which  in  two  or  three 
years  have  done  this  nation  more  harm,  than 
the  French  could  have  done  in  twenty,  if  they 
had  continued  in  Canada,  Ail  the  conquefts 
made  by  the  glorious  fuccelles  of  the  war, 
amounting  in  value  to  fix  or  feven  millions  a 
year,  were  given  up  for  thefe  deferts  of  Cana- 
da "AXiA  Florida-,  and  for  that  reafon  they  muft 
be  fupported  as  valuable  a  quifition?,  althougli 
\i  is  at  this  expence,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  na- 
tion, 
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tion.  This  was  the  defign,  and  only  ufe,  of  tax" 
ing  the  colonies,  or  of  keeping  fuch  a  force  in 
North  America,  after  our  enemies  had  been  drove 
out  of  it ;  and  both  Canada  and  Caps- Breton  are 
reduced.  But  if  the  firft  of  thefe  were  difmantled 
and  evacuated,  for  which  it  is  only  fit,  as  the 
other,  which  was  of  much  greater  confequence 
and  importance,  has  been,  we  fiiould  be  rid  of 
all  farther  trouble  and  expences  in  defending, 
protedling,  and  fecuring  of  either  ;  with  v^hich 
we  fliail  otherwife  for  ever  be  faddled  ;  and  the 
nation  would  be  fecure  from  the  many  troubles, 
in  which  Canada  muft  otherwife  involve  it  *. 

As 

*  It  was  from  the  neft  of  French  left  in  Nova  Scotia^ 
after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  nation  was  involved  in 
the  laft  war,  in  order  to  prevent  their  feizing  the  v/ho!e 
f^fhery  ;  and  by  leaving  a  like  nelt  in  Canada,  this  nation 
will  for  ever  be  expofed  to  the  like  troubles,  till  fhe  roots  out 
the  one,  as  ihe  was  obliged  to  do  the  other.  Since  they 
have  the  Catholic  religion  eflabliflied  among  them,  and  are 
even  allowed  a  Popiili  Bifliop  in  the  Eritijh  dominions, 
with  the  i^;7?7ci  language,  cuftoms,  &€.,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  they  will  ever  become  Enghjhrtun,  or  true  fubje6ls  of 
Britain.  Under  a  Brit'Jh  government  they  are  deprived  of 
thofe  pofts  and  penfions,  which  were  the  fupport  of  Canada^ 
and  of  all  the  leading  people  in  it ;  the  lofs  of  which  will 
ever  render  theai  enemies  to  this  nation,  as  we  may  already 
fee  by  their  remonftrances. 

As  for  the  pofleilion  of  thefe  Northern  frozen  deferts, 
none  of  them  were  ever  thought  worthy  of  it.  The  French 
were  only  fuffered  to  fettle  in  Canada,  which  was  given  to 
thein  again,  after  it  was  taken  from  them  in  1629,  becaufe 
it  v/as  not  worth  pcfleffing.  Even  after  "Nova  Scotia  was 
feftorcd  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  none  but  a  few  indigent; 
filberRien  would  ever  go  nigh  it;  and  it  will  certainly  never 


\" 
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As  for  the  defence  and  fecurlty  of  our  colo- 
nies, it  is  well  known,  that  Crown  Poiitt  and 

Niagara 

be  fettled,   without  a  public  charge  and  expence,  mu-ch 
greater  thati  it  is  worth. 

The  only  objefl  in  all  thefe  Northern  parts  of  America 
is  the  fifhery,  in  which  thefe  fettlements  muft  interfere  with 
Br'itahi,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deprive  her  of 
that  great  fource  of  her  maritime  power,  and  cf  the  very 
obje<5l  which  the  nation  engaged  in  the  war  to  fccure. 
The  fiftiery  of  the  colonies  is  already  much  greater  than 
that  of  Britain ;  the  fifhery  of  Nexv- England  alone  amounts 
to  250,000  or  260,000/.  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  Britijh  fifhery  j  and  although  New  England 
does  not  fo  much  interfere  with  Britain  in  the  Mfhery,  as 
they  fifli  on  the  Southern  banks.  South  of  Cape  Sable^  and 
the  Jfland  of  Sable,  where  the  Britijlo  fhips  never  fiih,  yet 
fettlemjcnts  to  the  Northward  of  that  niuft  ruin  the  fifhery 
of  both,  by  being  fo  much  more  convenient  to  it. 

The  colonies  fnould  cultivate  the  vaft  traifls  of  land,  of 
which  the  nation  is  poliefled,  in  order  to  promote  the  trade 
and  navigation  oi  Britain  by  that  means  ;  and  fliould  leave 
the  fifhery  to  the  BritiJJ)  feamen,  who  have  to  defend  and 
protect  the  whole:  but  in  thefe  Northern  climes  there  are 
DO  lands  fit  to  cultivate.  This  appears  even  on  St.  John's 
Illand,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  befl  of  all  thefe  North- 
ern parts  of  America.  In  order  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of 
that-Ifland  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  to  make  Corn,  the 
French  prohibited  a  part  of  them  to  be  concerned  in  the 
fifhery  ;  by  which  they  were  fo  far  from  fupplying  others, 
that  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  mi(ery  an  1  diilrefs ; 
infomuch  that  the  officer,  who  made  a  furvey  of  thatlfland 
in  I  752,  thought  it  necefTary  for  their  fubfiffence,  that  they 
fhould  be  allowed  the  fifnery  again,  ^s  appears  from  his 
Letters  on  Cape  Breton  and  St.  yobn's  If,and. 

If  any  one  would  form  a  right  judgement  concerning 
thefe  countries,  let  them  confider  tiie  climate  ;  let  them  ex- 
amine matters  cf  fa61:,  and  not  depend  upon  opinions  of 
interefted  people,  who  are  perhaps  not  able  to  form  a  right 

judgment 
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Niagara  would  have  fecured  them,  both  front 
the  Indians  and  the  French,  even  when  they 

were 

Judgment  concerning  a  country,  when  they  fee  it.  They 
fhould  take  the  advice  oi  Chainplain  concerning  Nova  Sco- 
iia ;  '  It  is  inipolTible,'  fays  he,   *  to  knov/ that  country, 

*  unlefs  you  winter  in  it ;  for  In  fummer  every  thing  appears 
'  very  agreeable  on  account  of  the  woods,  a  fine  country, 
'  and  good  fifhery ;  but  the  winters  are  intolerable  ;  the 
'  fnow  which  fell  on  the  fixth  of  Ocfober,  was  never  off  of 

*  the  ground,  but  lay  three  or  four  feet  deep,  till  the  laft 
'  of  Jpril  the  next  year.'  This  and  many  other  like  difmal 
accounts  and  effects  of  the  climate  may  be  feen  in  Cham- 
plai-ui  Journals,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1613  ;  but  in  the 
Hiftory  which  he  afterwards  wrote  of  the  country  In  1632, 
he  leaves  out  all  thefe  accounts^  of  the  climate,  both  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  that  was  made  an  objection  to 
the  fettling  of  them  ;  and  in  all  our  other  accounts  of  thefe 
countries,  public  or  private,  we  fee  the  like  omiffion,  copied 
from  this  of  Champlain, 

But  if  we  evacuate  Canada,  the  French  will  take  it  again, 
fay  they  ;  to  which  we  may  anfwer,  The  lofs  would  not  be 
great,  if  they  fhould  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  be  bur- 
dened with  fuch  a  charge  without  any  manner  of  profit,  and 
to  lofe  all  the  fruitful  parts  of  the  Continent,  which  muft 
deprive  the  nation  of  the  benefit  of  her  other  colonies,  for 
the  fake  cf  thefe  deferis,  we  had  much  bett.  r  be  without 
them.  We  had  no  fooner  got  them,  than  every  one,  who 
knew  any  thing  about  them,  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
b«*n  fairly  rid  of  them.  If  the  French  ever  zxicm^tCanada 
again,  it  will  only  be  to  diftrefs  Britain;  which  they  will 
be  much  more  able  to  do  by  fettlements  in  the  countryj 
than  without  them. 

It  appears  from  many  inftances,  that  all  thefe  countries 
are  uninhabitable,  and  can  never  be  heW,  without  good 
accommodations  and  frefh  provifions. — When  Jacques  Car- 
ti,r  fiffl;  wintered  at  Montreal  in  1535,  he  loft  fo  many  of 
his  men  by  the  cold  and  fcurvy,  that  he  deemed  the  country  , 
not  fit  to  inhabit,  and  abandoned  it  on  that  account. — I- e 
I  and 
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were  In  pofTeffion  of  Canada^  and  much  more 
now  when  they  are  drove  out  of  it ;  but  ^tebec 
and  Montreal  will  do  neither.  Thefe,  or  Flo- 
rida, are  no  greater  fecurity  to  our  colonies, 
than  a  fort  in  the  Orkneys  would  be  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  the  French  may  feize 
thefe,  and  thereby  hold  the  country,  in  order 
to  diftrefs  our  colonies,  by  means  of  tha 
accommodations  which  we  keep  up  for  their 
reception,  without*  which  an  army  muH:  periOi. 
The  fecurity  we  obtain  is  from  the  expulfion  of 
our  enemies,  and  not  from  maintaining  them 
in  the  country,  to  put  the  nation  again  to  all 

andMr.  i2o^^;x'fl/made  afecond  attempt  in  1540  zt^udec, 
but  foon  abandoned  it  for  the  fame  reafon. — The  French 
never  afterwards  attempted  Canada^  t-ill  the  year  1599, 
when  Mr.  Chauvln  left  feme  people  at  SaguerMv^  who  all 
perifhed  with  the  cold,  except  a  few  who  were  faved  by  the 
Indians. — In  1604,  Mr,  de  Monts  loft  one  ha'f  of  fevcn|,y 
hale  and  hearty  men,  and  twenty  more  were  at  the  point  of 

'death,  by  wintering  at  St.  Croix  in  the  moft  Southern  parts 
of  N.va  Scotia. — Champlain  fuffered  the  fame  fate  at  ^uekr 

.in  1608,  when  he  had  but  eight  men  left  alive,  out  of 
twenty-fix,  and  thofe  fo  benumbed  with  the  cold,  and 
crippled  with  the  fcurvy,  that  they  were  unfit  for  any  fetvicej 
*'  notwithftanding  they  were  all  "<vell  cloatbed,  lay  in  good 
**  beds,  were  kept  warm,  and  well  fed,"  fays  [)e,  in  his 
journals^  p.  203.  —  So  in  the  laft  war,  a  party  of  our  troops 
lying  out  of  doors  only  for  one  night,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  approach  of  winter,  every  man  of  them  was  fo 
maimed  with  the  cold,  that  not  a  fingle  one  was  fit  for  (ct- 
vice  during  all  the  reft  of  the  war. — Such  a  country  could 
never  be  held,  without  the  accommodations  which  have 
been  erecfled  in  it,  at  a  much  greater  expence  than  they  are 
worth ;  and  which  we  are  at  a  greater  expence  to  uphold, 
only  to  enable  an  enemy  to  diftrefs  the  natjon,  and  to  hold 
the  country,  which  they  could  not  otherwife  do. 

U  u  the 
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the  cxpences  which  have  been  fo  lately  incurresJ 
on  their  account.  It  is  well  known,  that  tht? 
French  propofed  to  abandon  Canada  long  ago, 
which  they  would  certainly  have  done,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  hopes  of  gaining  fome  more 
valuable  pofleffions  with  it  -f*.  They  entered 
into  the  war  to  get  out  of  Canada^  notwith- 
flanding  it  was  of  fo  much  greate  ■  confequence 
to  France,  v/ho  had  no  other  colonies  there, 
than  it  ever  can  be  to  Great  Britain^  who  has 
fo  many,  with  v/hich  this  only  interferes.— 
The  only  obje<5t  in  all  thefe  northern  parts  of 
America  is  the  fifhery,  for  which  Canada  is  of 
no  ufe  nor  fervice — Canada  can  be  nothing  but 
a  fadory  for  the  Fur  trade,  anci  ISIova  Scotia 
only  a  fifliing  fettlement,  of  both  which  this 
nation  already  has  too  qiany. 

Whatever  any  of  thefe  acquifitions  may  be, 
even  if  they  were  to  be  as  profitable,  as  their 
advocates  would  make  them,  it  is  pad  doubt, 
they  will  never  be  worth  the  charges,  which 
the  nation  is  put  to  folely  on  their  account. 
What  that  charge  may  be,  is  uncertain  3  wb 
have  called  it  nigh  half  a  million,  as  we  are 
told  by  one  who  feems  to  be  in  the  fecret,  '  the 
'  charge  mufl  be  between  four  and  five  hundred 
*  thoufand  pounds  fer  annum  *,'  including  all 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  charges  j  but  iii 
thefe  lafi:  no  account  is  taken  of  the  much 

-|-  V'td,  Charlevoix  Hift.  N,  France. 
*  Confiderations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  this 
Kingdom,  p.  77*  '     ' 

greater 
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greater  expences  the  nation  may  be  put  to,  and 
the  wars  in  which  it  may  r^nd  is  likely  to  be  in- 
volved, by  thefe  paltry  and  defencelefs  fetde- 
ments,  which  were  the  occafion  of  the  laft  war. 
To  fecure  the  nation  againfl  thefe,  in  Canada^ 
Nova  Scotia^  and  Florida^  would  require  much 
more  than  half  a  million  a  year  3  which  mufc 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  charges  incurred  for 
the  upholding  of  thefe  fettlements. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  all  this 
cxpence  muft  fall  on  Great  Britain^  burdened 
and  opprefied  as  {he  already  is  with  debts  and 
taxes  j  and  that  for  no  other  purpofe,  as  we 
have  (hewn,  but  to  ruin  her  own  intereH:  in 
North  Aine?'icaj  after  all  it  has  coil  her.  It 
has  indeed  been  given  out,  with  every  thing 
elfe,  that  thefe  taxes  on  the  colonies  were  to  re- 
lieve the  fubjedt  at  home  5  who  are  fo  unac- 
quainted even  v/ith  their  own  intereft  in  Ame- 
rica, that  they  feem  not  to  know  the  contrary 
to  this  day.  But  even  if  the  colonies  had  paid 
their  taxes,  Britain  would  have  been  involved 
in  an  additional  debt,  for  the  fupport  ox  Can a^ 
da  and  Blorida^  over  and  above  that  aid.  The 
whole  of  the  intended  taxes  on  the  colonies 
they  would  make  to  amount  but  to  160,000  /. 
a  year  *,  when  the  expence  incurred  is  nigh 
500,000/ J  wherefore.  Great  Britain  mM^tikxW 
have  been  burdened  with  a  charge  of  300,000/* 

*  Id,  ibid,  p.  71.  Conduct  of  theMiniflry,  p.  123,  &C. 

U  u  2  ^er 
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fer  ann.^    over  and  above  what  the  colonIe3 
were  to  have  paid;  by  which  laft,  we  have 
fhewn,  flie  muft  have  loft  twice  or  thrice  as 
much.     Thus  the  whole  charge  and  lofs  to 
Great    Britain    would    have    been    at    leaft 
600,000  /.  if  not  700,000/.  a  year,  with  the 
probable  lofs  of  her  intereft  in  the  colonies  to 
the  bargain.     This  is  all  that  Britain  would 
have  got,  even  if  the  colonies  had  paid  their 
taxes.     Yet  this  is  what  they  have  all  along 
called  the  relieving  of  the  fubjed  at  home  by 
taxes  on  the  colonies ;  which  were  in  truth  in- 
tended to  burthen  them  both  with  fuch  a  need- 
lefs  and  ruinous  charge,  for  the  fake  of  Canada 
and  Florida  !  Had  thefe  taxes  on  the  colonies 
been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  any  here, 
or  even  to  any  other  necefTary  purpofe,  they 
might  have  been  fome  relief  to  the  nation  at 
home,  however  burdenfome  they  were  to  the 
colonies ;   but  for  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe,    to 
which  they  were  appropriated,  they  muft  both 
have  been    involved  in  an  additional  load  of 
taxes,  without  any  manner  of  benefit  to  either; 
"buto^  the  contrary,  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 
Thus  the  nation  is  doubly  indebted  to  the  colo- 
nies, for  faving  her  this  needlefs  and  ruinous 
expence. 

If  thefe  taxes  on  the  colonies  had  been  paid, 
without  any  lofs  to  Britain,  they  would  not 
have  difcharged  above  a  third  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  thefe  acquilitions ;  which 
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IS  acknowledged  by  the  authors  of  thefe  mea- 
fures  themfelves  ^ ;  and  fmce  the  whole  now 
falls  on  Great  Britain^  why  fhould  fhe  be  bur- 
dened with  fuch  a  needlefs  ex  pence  ?  Since  the 
propofed  means  of  fupporting  thefe  acquiii- 
tions,  by  taxes  on  the  colonies,  are  as  ineffcdual 
as  thofe  deferts  are  unprofitable,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  whole  nation,  why  {hould  they  be  any 
longer  fupported?  It  mufl  appear  to  be  the 
greatefl  impropriety,  to  be  at  fuch  an  expence 
in  fupporting  colonies,  which  produce  nothing; 
when  we  have  fo  many  others,  which  are  in 
the  fame  fituation ;  and  when  they  coft  ten 
times  more  than  they  are  worth,  or  than  all 
our  other  colonies  ever  did,  or  ever  would  coft 
without  thefe.  The  ufe  of  colonies  to  this  na- 
tion is,  to  load  her  fhips,  and  to  fupply  them- 
felves with  neceffaries  from  Britain ;  but  can 
any  one  imagine,  that  either  of  thefe  can  be 
done  in  fuch  deferts  as  Canada  or  Florida !  If 
they  cannot,  of  what  ufe  can  it  be  to  fupport 
them  at  fuch  an  expence  ?  By  evacuating  them, 
the-  nation  would  be  free   from  this   charge, 

*  Condu(9:  of  the  late  Miniftry,  p.  13.  We  are  here 
told  by  authority,  that  the  colonies  were  to  contrioute  about 
a  third  part  of  the  expence^  which  was  computed  to  be 
i6o,coo/. ;  from  which  computation  the  whole  expence 
mufl  have  been  480,000  /.  j  fo  that  it  may  well  be  efti- 
mated  at  half  a  million  a  year,  as  we  have  called  it.  If  we 
make  it  lefs,  the  rifque  we  run  by  fuch  a  faving  may  make 
it  twice  or  thrice  as  much.  7'he  nation  may  thereby  Jofe 
the  n(hery  of  Newfoundland^  and  have  all  her  bufinefs  to  do 
over  again, 

which 
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which  is  ten  times  more  than  fhe  can  ever  esf- 
pe<5t  to  get  from  them.     We  fee  above,  that 
the  French  never  reckoned  the  produce  of  Ca- 
nada to  be  above  14,000/.  a  year,  which  was 
all  that  it  yielded,  when  it  fell  into  our  hands ; 
and  notwithflanding  the  great  fums  expended 
in  it,  Canada  produces  on  an  average,  by  the 
Cuftom-houfe  accompts,  but  22,000/.  a  year^i 
and  Florida  —  nothing  ;  which  is  nigh  aill  that 
this  nation  gets  for  half  a  million  a  year,  and 
for  80  millions  expended  in  the  war.     Now,  if 
the  nation  lofes  the  benefit  of  her  other  colo- 
nies, with  thefe  expences,  which  fhe  certainly 
mufl  do,  by  neglecting  all  the  fruitful  parts  of 
the  continent  for  thefe  barren  deferts,  nothing 
eould  well  be  more  ruinous. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  this  na- 
tion  will  he  tired  of  Canada^  as  foon  as  fhe 
comes  to  know  what  it  is,  and  to  feel  the  bur- 
den of  it,  which  we  believe  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  about  it  already  is  •  we  ought 
therefore  to  think  of  doing  foinething  with  it, 
before  the  nation  is  put  to  any  farthei  expence 
about  it ;  and  either  to  fecurc  V  efi'ecflaally,  fo 
as  to  be  free  from  any  danger  of  being  (eized, 
or  to  evacuate  it.     The  firft  would  certainly  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  with  fo  many  French  as 
are  in  the  country ;  and  v/ill  coft  much  more> 
than  we  fear  will  ever  be  expended  upon  fuch 
an  unprofitable  fettlement.      To  fecure   both 
Canaday  Nova  Scoria  and  Florida,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der them  free  from  infults,  will  be  a  much 
3  greater 
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greater  expence,  than  Britain  will  care  to  be 
at  for  any  time.  But  if  they  are  not  fecure 
from  invaiions,  fuch  defencelefs  fettlements  can 
only  be  a  trap  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  a 
new  war.  The  queftion  therefore  is,  whether 
will  they  be  lecure,  or  not  ?  If  they  are  not, 
they  (hould  be  evacuated,  and  the  climate 
would  lecure  them  vvithout  any  expence,  which 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of.  If  the  na- 
tion thinks  fit  to  keep  them  in  a  conftant  pofture 
of  defence,  and  to  fettle  the  Ohio  and  Mifjl- 
fippi,  with  Canada^  Nova  Scotia^  Ge.rgia, 
Eaft  and  TVefl  fioriday  there  can  be  no  luch 
objedion  to  thefe  laft;  but  we  fear,  neither  of 
thefe  will  ever  be  done,  fo  long  as  we  are  bur- 
dened with  Canada  and  Florida  for  nothing. 

As  for  the  making  of  a  profitable  colony  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  that  is  contrary  to 
nature  itfelf.  They,  who  m.ay  be  of  that  opi- 
nion, are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  foil  and 
climate  of  North  America,  as  well  as  with  the 
very  def  s;ii  and  intent  of  fettling  colonies.  Un- 
lefs-  they  live  by  their  agriculture,  they  can  be 
of  no  ufe  nor  fervice  to  this  nation ;  but  that  is 
certainly  not  to  be  e\pedted,  cither  in  Canada,^ 
or  Nova  Scotia.  Their  agriculture  would  net 
even  maintain  the  colonies  of  New-England, 
which  could  not  fubfift  without  the  filhery. 
In  thefe  northern  parts  of  America,  nature  has 
provided  that  plentiful  fource  of  fubfiflence  for 
mankind  in  the  feas,  which  fhe  has  denied  to 
the  land.     V/e  have  heard  fome  people  indeed 

alledge. 
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alledge,  that  they  have  a  good  and  fruitful  foil 
in  fome  parts,  or  rather  fmall  and  infignificant 
fpots  of  Canada ;  but  that  appears  to  be  im^ 
poiTible  in  fuch  a  climate.  The  Frefich  tell  us 
from  1 60  years  experience,  *  there  is  no  part 
'  of  the  world  in  which  the  foil  abounds  more 
*  with  fand  and  flone  */  which  is  the  word 
foil  of  any  in  the  world  ;  and  if  to  this  we  join 
the  confideration  of  the  climate,  all  thefe  north- 
ern frozen  deferts  mufl:  appear  to  be  very  unfit 
to  maintain  colonies  by  their  agriculture,  even 
in  the  necelTarles  of  life,  and  much  more  by 
jftaple  commodities  for  Britain.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  northern  parts  of  America  have 
been  fettled  and  frequented  longer  than  any 
part  of  that  continent,  they  have  never  yet  pro- 
duced any  one  thing,  that  could  be  of  the  leafl: 
fervice  to  this  nation.  All  that  can  be  faid  for 
thern,  is,  that  a  few  indigent  people  may  make 
a  fiiiit  to  get  the  bare  neceflaries  of  life  in  them; 
but  we  cannot  fee,  of  what  fervice  that  can  be 
to  this  nation.  And  as  far  as  we  can  learir, 
they  could  not  even  do  that  in  Canada^  wene 
it  not  for  the  plenty  of  Eels,  which  providence 
fends  them  about  the  beginning  of  winter. 
With  thefe  they  are  obliged  to  feed  both  man 
and  bead,  for  want  of  Corn  and  Grafs  ;  than 
which  nothing  can  fheiv  a  more  miferable  po- 
verty in  any  country.  This  is  tlie  way  of  li- 
ving in  the  deferts  of  I'artaryy  to  which  the 

*  Charhvotx  Hid.  iV.  France^  Tom.  v.  p.  247. 

Jefuits 
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Jefults  on  the  foot  juftly  compare  the  deferts  of 
Canada.  All  this  would  abundantly  appear 
from  a  due  account  and  defciiption  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  and  the  feveral  colo- 
nies in  it,  which  the  bounds  of  our  difcoarfe 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  more  particular 
account  of  at  prefent ;  although  it  is  from  fuch 
a  particular  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate,  and 
what  they  produce,  of  which  we  have  had  fo 
many  accounts  from  the  FreJtch  and  others, 
that  we  have  given  this  opinion  concerning 
them,  which  might  be  fupported  by  many 
more  fatisfadory  arguments. 

The  only  objecft  in  all  thefe  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  we  have  faid,  is  the  iifliery,  and 
unlefs  we  have  that,  we  get  nothing  by  the 
fettling  of  the  country,  but  a  burden  and 
charge,  which  they  Vv^ill  not  defray.  There  is 
not  even  the  lealt  profpedt,  that  any  of  thefe 
northern  fettlements  will  ever  be  able  to  defend 
themfeiveSj  and  for  that  reafon  they  put  the  nation 
to  fuch  an  expence  for  their  defence  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  muft  expofe  it  to  perpetual  infults,  if 
not  to  new  wars  and  troubles  on  their  account. 
It  was  by  thefe  means,  that  the  nation  was  in- 
volved in  the  lafl  war,  and  ought  to  confider 
the  proper  methods  of  preventing  the  like  for 
the  future. 

Now,  all  the  world  knows,  that  Great  Britain 
was  led  into  the  war  on  account  of  the  difpute 
with  jpr^;^^^ about  the  limits  oiNova  Scotia-,  but 
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we  feem  not  yet  to  know,  or  to  confider,  what 
were  the  objects  of  that  difpute,   or  of  what 
ferviec  the  country  could  be  to  either  of  the  two 
nations.     If  it  had  been  only  for  the  poiTeffion 
of  the  country,  or  for  any  thing  that  it  is  fit  to 
produce,  neither  of  the  two  could  ever  have  en- 
gaged in  fuch   an  expenfive   war  on  that  ac- 
count.    The  only  objedt  in  view  was  the  fifh- 
ery,  and  it  was  to  fecure  that  great  fource  of 
her  niaritime  power,  and  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  France^  that  Great  Britain 
engaged  in  the  war^     If  the  French  had  been 
pofiefled  of  Nova  Scciia,  with  Caiiada  and  Cape 
Breton,  Newfoundland  would  have  been  an  eafy 
conquers  that  muft  have  fallen  next,  and  the 
whole   fifliery  with   it.     Had  France  by  that 
means   been    pofTefTed    of  all   the   countries, 
v^^hich  command  the  fifhery,  as  Great  Britain 
now    is,    which    was    her    aim,     ihe   would 
never  have  let  the  Englifi  enjoy  even  fuch  a 
fliare  of  the  fifhery,  as  we  have  given  to  them. 
It  is  entirely  by  means  of  this  fifhery,  which 
was  firfl  given  to  them  by  K.  Charles  I.,  that 
the  French  have  been  able  to  raife  a  naval  force, 
and  to  contend  with  Great  Britain  at  fea,  by 
means  of  her  own  refources.     They  had  no 
fooner  got  pofTtfiion  of  this  nurfery  of  feamen, 
than  they  raifed  a  maritime  power,  which  dif- 
puted  the  command  of  the  feas,    and  confe- 
quently   of  Great   Britain   itfelf,    againft    the 
combined  fleets  both  of  England  and  Holland; 
which  has  ever  fince  made  all  thofe,  who  con- 
fult  the  fafcty  or  profperity  of  Great  Britain, 

pay 
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pay  fuch  a  regard  to  this  fidiery,  that  they  juftly 
think,  the  very  being  of  this  nation  depends 
upon  it.  Thus  the  fifhery  of  Newfrundland 
was  not  only  the  principal  obje£l  of  the  laft 
war,  but  is  the  grounds  of  all  the  difputes  with 
the  French  in  North  America,  It  was  to  fecure 
that,  which  the  Frf;z^/& endeavoured  to  ufurp,  that 
the  nation  engaged  in  the  war ;  and  how  that 
is  to  be  done  without  fuch  an  expence  after  it, 
is  the  point  in  queRion,  and  what  this  nation 
has  to  conlider. 

Many  may  perhaps  think,  that  this  may  be 
done  by  fettlements  in  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  fifhery  -,  but  we  are  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  are  well  fatisfied,  that  fuch  fettlements  are 
more  likely  to  prove  a  means  of  lofing  the  fifh- 
ery,  as  lately  happened   by  the  taking  of  St. 
yoh?i\    in  Newfoundland,     That   is  the  oldefl 
fettlement  in  all  North  America,  but  is  not  yet 
able  to  defend  itfclf  againft  two  or  three  fhips  j 
and  all  the  reft  of  thefe  paltry  fifhing  fettlements, 
North  of  New-E?2glandi  are,  and  are  ever  likely 
to  be,  in  the  fame  defencelefs  condition.     We 
fiiall  never  raife  a  force  in  thefe,  or  any  other 
countries,  fufficient  to  defend  them,  where  the 
people  cannot  fubfift  by  their  i\gnculture,  or 
rather  have  no  foil  or  climate  fit  to  cultivate. 
Yet,   notwithftanding  it  is  fo  difficult  to  raife  a 
force  fufficient  to  defend  and  fecure  thefe  coun- 
tries, there  are  more  ports  and  harbours  in  them 
to  be  defended,  than  are  perhaps  in  all  Europe y 
exclulive  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.     The 
X  X  2  whole 
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whole  coaft,  both  o^  Newfcu7idla?id  2LX\d.  Nova 
Scotia^  is  one  continued  harbour,  and  expofed 
to  every  fifliing  veiTel ;  while  there  is  but  here 
and  there  a  fpot  fit  for  fettlers  to  inhabit,  and 
thcfe  at  fuch  diftances  from  one  another,  that 
they  can  neither  fupport,  nor  be  fupported  by, 
each  other.     It  is  tor  theie  reafons,  that  fuch 
fettlements  can  never  be  in  a  poflure  of  defence, 
although  they  are  expofed  to  every  invader  j  who 
niay  hold  the  country,  and  command  the  fifli- 
ery  by  that  means,  which  they  could  not  other- 
wife  do.     Britai?!  muft  fecure  both  thefe  and 
all  her  other  dominions  by  her  fleets,  which 
thefe  fettlements  will  rather  weaken,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  Britijh  iifiiery ,  and  muft  there- 
by deprive  the  whole   nation  of  that  fecurity, 
which  they  are  intended  to  give,  if  they  do  not 
^gain  involve  it  in  another  war.    All  this,  with 
fnany  other  difad vantages  of  thefe  fifhing  fettle- 
ynents,  have  been  fo  fully  fhewn  by  a  very  good 
judge  *,  that  it  is  furpriling,  they  have  never 
been  attended  to. 

Thus 


*  Child  on  Trade,  ch.  lo.  art.  lO. — — The  chief  ar- 
guments for  his  opinion  are, 

''  1.  *'  The  lifhermen  fettled  in  Newfoundland^  and  much 
more  in  Nova  Scotia^  or  other  fifliing  fettlements,  are 
jfupflied  with  their  ov/n  provifion?,  or  from  the  other  colo- 
nies j  and  get  great  part  of  their  cloathing,  fifhing- tackle, 
and  other  neceffaries,  either  from  them,  or  from  th&French\ 
by  which  means  the  labour,  as  well  as  the  cloathing  and 
feeding  of  fo  many  men,  are  loft  to  Enghmd." 

II.  '^  Thefe 
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Thus  the  only  advantage  the  nation  can 
cxpedt  from  the  redudion  ot  Canada  and'  Cape 

Breton, 

II.  *'  Thefe  fetdements  only  ferve  to  divert  the  fifher- 
men  from  their  laborious  and  induftrious  calling,  which 
they  ncgleft  in  diforderly  houfes  on  fhore." 

III.  ''  Thefe  fiftiing  fettlements  greatly  obftru6l  the 
navigation  of  Great-Britain.  If  Newfoundland,  fays  he, 
fhould  come  to  be  fettled,  England  would  lofe  that  fiftiery, 
as  fhe  had  already  done  (even  in  his  time,  in  the  reign  of 
King  C/;^7-/«  II.)  t\\zio\\t\\&coz9io^  Neiv- En  gland  i  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  by  Briiijh  fhips,  but  has  now  fallen 
/blely  to  the  employment  of  the  people  fettled  there."  And 
If  Nova  Scoiia,  or  the  whole  coaftfrom  New- England  to  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  were  fettled,  as  is  propofed,  the  BritifJj 
ijfliery  mufi:  be  totally  ruined,  as  the  fettlers  could  follow  no 
other  employment. 

IV.  "■  Before  there  were  Boat-keepers  or  Planters  at 
Newfoundland,  fifh  was  fold  40  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  con- 
fequently  more  vended  j  but  now  they  have  enhanced  the 
price  of  their  fifli  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  in  efFe6l  proves  the 
giving  away  of  that  trade  to  the  French,  who  by  this  our 
impolitic  management  are  able  to  underfell  us ;  and  moil 
certain  it  is,  that  thofe  who  can  fell  cheapeft  will  have  the 
trade." 

V.  **  It  is  the  intcrcfl  of  Great-Britain  not  only  to  raife 
3$  many  feamen  as  fhe  can,  but  to  have  them  within  call  in 
time  of  danger ;  but  in  thefe  fifhing  fettlement?,  both  their 
maintenance,  and  fervice  upon  emergencies,  are  loft  to  the 
nation." 

VI.  "  The  Britifh  fiilhng-fliips  are  the  only  breeders  of 
feamen,  and  enter  many  new  hands ;  but  the  Planters  are 
already  bred,  follow  no  other  bufmefs,  and  never  increafe  the 
number  of  feamen." 

VII.  "  By  the  building,  fitting,  vi6lual!ing,  and  repair- 
ing of  Brit'ijlo  Ihips,  numbers  of  Tradefmen,  Artificers, 
Owners  of  {hips  and  feamen,  in  England,  get  their  bread, 
which  they  lofe  by  the  Ihip-building  ia  thefe  fifhing  fettle- 
menfs." 

VIII.  «  If 
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Bretoriy  is  a  fecurity  for  the  fifliery  -,  and  if  that 
were  rightly  improved,  it  might,  no  doubt,  be 
rendered  a  very  great  national  benefit ;  but  by 
fettling  thofe  countries,  it  is  to  be  feared^  we 
iliall  deprive  the  nation  of  all  the  advantages 
which  might  otherwife  be  reaped  from  them. 
They  are  widely  mifiaken  about  the  very  ob- 
ject in  all  thefe  northern  parts  oi  America^  who 
expe(5t  it  from  fettlements,  or  agriculture. 
Had  we  got  an  exclufive  right  to  the  fifhery,  as 
was  propofed,  we  are  told,  by  that  great  and 
true  patriot,  to  whofe  condud:  and  fortitude 
the  few  advantages  we  have  obtained  are  owing, 

VIII.  "  If  it  is  alledged,  that  without  fettlements,  the 
country  will  always  be  expofed  to  the  furprize  of  the  French^ 
I  anfv^er,  fays  he  ;  *'  When  we  cannot  preferve  our  colo- 
nies by  our  fhipping,  or  fo  aweourneighbours  by  our  fleets, 
and  (hips  of  war,  that  they  dare  not  attempt  them,  our  cafe 
will  he  fad,  and  our  property  will  be  loft,  or  in  imminent 
danger,  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home  likevvife." 

IX.  "  All  the  fiili  that  is  killed  at  Newfoundland^  in  a 
fummer,  is  not  fufficient  to  maintain  ftrength  enough  on 
fliore  to  defend  two  fifiiing  harbours  againft  ten  men  of  war ; 
whereas  that  country  has  more  harbours  to  defend,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  Old- England  -^^  and  there  are  ftill  more  in 
Nova  Sco'iay  the  coaft  of  which  extends  3  or  400  leagues, 
with  innumerable  harbours  on  it,  which  can  never  be  fecured 
hy  the  fettlements  in  the  country. 

If  a  protedion  is  wanted  by  a  fettlement  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, it  ihould  be  a  place  of  ftrength,  fuch  as  Low/burgh ; 
and  even  that  might  ht  taken,  as  well  as  ^iebec,  after  all 
they  will  coft.  If  that,  and  the  other  charges  of  thefe  fettle- 
ments, were  laid  out  on  the  navy,  and  the  keeping  of  a  fleet 
there,  they  would  be  a  much  greater  fecurity  to  the  whole 
nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

the 
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the  nation  would  have  got  its  own  again,  what 
is  juftly  due  to  it,  and  what  might  have  been 
fome  compenfation  for  the  expences  incurred; 
but  by  the  fettling  of  thefe  countries  we  are 
only  burdened  with  an  additional  charge  j  and 
Britain  may  be  a  lofer,  and  France  a  gainer, 
by  depriving  her  of  countries,  which  are  rather 
a  charge  and  detriment,  than  any  benefit  to  the 
nation. 

But  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  many  feem  not 
to  know  what  the  advantages  of  the  peace  are, 
or  the  ways  of  improving  them,  when  they 
feem  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  grounds 
and  occafion  of  the  war.  We  are  told  every 
day,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  general  opinion  in 
England,  that  the  war  was  undertaken  merely 
on  account  of  the  colonies ;  '*  a  war  undertaken 
"  folely  for  their  protedllon  *  3"  **  by  which 
"  they  had  profited  fo  much  ;  whofe  interefls, 
"  commerce  and  fecurity  had  been  the  firft 
"  o\:]^0.%  oi  the  peace -^y"  fay  they!  But  furely, 
they,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  are  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  grounds  and  occafion  of  the 
war,  as  with  the  proper  methods  of  improving 
the  advantages  gained  by  it.  The  war  was  un- 
dertaken for  Notm  Scotiay  and  to  fecure  the 
fifliery  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  colonies 
have  no  other  concern,  than  to  benefit  their 
mother  country,  and  to  partake  of  thofe  ad- 

*  Confideratlons  on  the  Trade  of  this  kingdom,  p.  69. 
t  Condud  of  the  Miniflry,  p.  12. 

vantages. 
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vantages,  fafety  and  fecurity,  which  they  denva 
from  her,  and  particularly  from  her  maritime 
power,  which  is  thus  ftrengthened  and  fecured 
by  the  fifliery.  By  thefe  means  the  intereft 
and  benefits  of  the  colonies  and  their  mother 
country  are  a  common  caufe,  and  joint  con- 
cern, and  they  Ihew  Httle  regard  for  either, 
who  would  make  them  feparate.  But  of  the 
two,  Britain  herfelf  is,  or  at  leafl  ought  to  be, 
tnuch  more  concerned  in  the  fifliery,  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken,  than  the  colonies. 
Except  New~E77glandy  we  have  not  a  fingle 
colony  concerned  in  that  fifliery.  The  colonies 
fhould  cultivate  their  lands,  as  we  have  faid, 
and  fhould  leave  the  fifhery  to  the  Britifi  fea- 
men ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  are  protected 
by  the  maritime  power  of  Britain^  it  is  their 
intereft,  as  it  is  their  duty,  to  fecure  this  great 
fource  of  fafety  to  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
by  thefe  means,  that  the  war,  and  the  objedts 
of  it,  were  a  common  caufe,  and  the  colonies 
engaged  in  it  as  heartily  as  their  mother  coun- 
try, by  her  defire  and  frequent  follicitations, 
which  alone  drew  many  of  them  into  it.  If 
the  war  was  begun  in  America,  it  was  becaufe 
that  is  the  chief  iburce  of  the  maritime  power 
of  Great  Britain ;  which  is  the  envy  of  France, 
and  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
rival  nations,  as  it  has  been,  ever  fmce  we  firft 
gave  them  a  right  to  fi{h  at  Newfoundland, 
The  objedt  therefore  of  the  war  was,  whether 
ihould  Great  Britain^  or  France,  be  maflers 

4  ^f 
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of  the  feas,  and  confequently  of  all  America^ 
if  not  of  Britain  itfelf,  with  the  trade  of  the 
world.  Great  Britain  herfelf  was  threatned 
with  an  invafion,  which  was  only  prevented  by 
her  fhips  coming  from  the  colonies,  as  we  have 
faid ;  and  we  believe,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
prevent  the  like  again.  At  that  time  this  na- 
tion had  neither  a  fleet  that  could  be  manned, 
an  army,  or  militia ;  but  was  obliged  to  fend 
for  a  few  mercenaries  to  defend  her  ;  and  only 
faved  herfelf  at  home,  and  ail  her  concerns 
abroad,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  diverfion  made  in  Germany^  which  firft  drew 
the  French  troops  from  their  intended  invafion 
of  England^  or  gave  her  any  fuccefs  abroad. 

Thefe  fuccelTes  in  the  war  were  owing  to 
the  powerful  affiftance  of  the  colonies,  who 
firft  beat  the  French  at  Lake  George^  and  put  a 
flop  to  the  progrefs  of  their  vid:orious  arms  j 
they  afterwards  maintained  from  20,000  to 
25,000  men,  without  which  we  could  not  have 
expedled  any  of  the  fucceffes  we  met  with  j  and 
the  nation  might  have  been  undone,  not  with 
her  TuccefTes,  as  we  have  been  told,  but  for 
want  of  them.  It  is  on  this  aid  of  the  colonies, 
which  is  daily  growing  more  powerful,  that 
the  fafety  of  this  nation  depends  \  the  people 
we  have  in  North  America^  are  the  only  balance 
to  that  great  fuperiority,  in  numbers,  which  our 
enemies  have  over  us  in  Europe  j  and  if  this 
advantage  were  made  a  right  ufe  of,  if  the  colo- 
nies and  their  mother  country  were  united  toge- 
y  y  th^r 
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ther  for  their  mutual  fupport,  inftead  of  being 
divided,  as  they  have  been,  by  thefe  falfe  mea- 
fares  taken  for  their  "  defence,  protection,  and 
f:curity,"  iuch  an  union  would  be  a  much  bet- 
ter fecurity  to  '•'  his  Majefty's  colonies  and  plan- 
tations in  America^'  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain 
herfelf,  than  all  the  taxes  laid  on  the  colonies  for 
that  purpofe.  That  union,  which  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  expelled  our  enenies  from  that  continent, 
will  fscure  it  againft  them  hereafter ;  if  we 
make  a  right  ufe  of  the  great  increafe  of  the  co- 
lonies, which  will  foon  render  them  confider- 
able.  This 'power  of  Great  Britaiuy  united 
with  her  colonies,  is  the  envy  of  her  enemieSj^ 
and  excited  the  jealoufy  of  France,  which  was. 
another  occafion  of  the  war.  He  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  war  tells  us, 

*  France  had  taken  the  refolution  to  humble 

*  the  pride  of  Fnglancl,  and  to  bring  her  back 

*  to  that  point  of  mediocrity  which  nature  had 

*  prefcribed  to  her  *  \  this  they  could  only  do 
by  reducing  her  *'  powerful  empire  ia  Ame' 
**  rica"  and  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
it ;  in  which  common  caufe  the  colonics  thus 
affifted  their  mother  country,  and  will  ever  be 
able  and  willing  to  do  the  fame  again,  by  pre- 
ferving  that  union  and  harmony  which  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  cemented  between  them, 
for  their  mutual  fafety  and  fupport;  but  has 
been  interrupted  by  thefe  adts  and  regulationsj^ 

^  Silhouette''^  View  of  England. 
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^ith  many  other  mifreprefentatlons,  particularly 
bf  the  caufes  and  objedts  of  the  war,  and  ftate 
of  the  colonies. 

If  the  nation,  therefore,  exerted  itfelf  at 
home,  the  colonies  did  the  fame  abroad,  and 
bore  even  a  greater  fhare  of  the  burden,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abilities,  than  Great  Britai?2  her- 
felf.  If  we  confider  their  income  and  circum- 
ftances,  fuch  a  number  of  men,  and  the  fums 
they  raifed  to  pay  them,  are  much  more  to 
them,  than  all  the  charges  of  the  war  are  to 
Britain.  And  although  this  was  no  more  than 
their  duty  to  do,  yet  it  was  not  certainly  all 
done  for  t/jem.  The  object  of  the  war  was  the 
fiiliery,  which  would  have  been  commanded 
by  Nova  Scotia^  and  which  the  colonies,  by 
thefe  means,  helped  to  fecure  for  Great  Britain. 
If  New-England^  or  any  of  the  other  colonies, 
v/ere  concerned  in  that  fifhery,  they  thus  fecured 
it  for  Britain^  and  not  for  themfelves  j  Nova 
Scotia  gives  her  a  command  of  the  fifhery,  and 
the  advantages  reaped  from  it  j  whereas  it  can 
only  interfere  with  the  colonies,  and  may 
deprive  them  of  that,  which  in  Nsw~Engla?2d  is 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  their  fup- 
port.  How  then  does  it  appear,  "  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  acquliitions  in  America^ 
the  immediate  benefit  of  them  is  to  the  colo- 
nies *  ?"  or  that  **  they  profited  fo  much  by  the 
war  ?'*    They  tell  us  above,  that  a!i  our  acqui- 

*  ConfiJerations  ihld. 

Y  y  2  fitions 
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fitions  are  not  worth  one  groat  to  them.  The 
only  acquifition  is  the  fur  trade,  which  is  flill 
enjoyed  by  Canada  ',  and  the  colonies  only  have 
their  former  {hare,  which  is  no  objedt  either  to 
them,  or  to  Great  Britain  *. 

The 


*  The  furs  are  the  only  objeft  in  all  thefe  Northern  parts 
of  America^  next  to  the  fifhery,  and  were  formerly  very 
conliderable,  for  which  alone  both  Canada  and  Nova  Scoiia 
were  fettled;  but  now  they  are  in  a  manner  exhaufted,  and 
the  Indians  who  got  them  extirpated  j  which  renders  colo- 
nies in  thefe  countries  of  little  or  no  confequence,  as  this 
their  trade,  and  almoft  only  fupport,  are  daily  declining 
more  and  more.  *'  Formerly,  when  the  King  was  at  great 
expences  in  Canada,"  fays  Charlevoix^  "  the  fur  trade 
amounted  to  a  million  of  livres  (about  45,000/.  fierling) 
a  year,  but  now  it  is  reduced  to  300,000  livres."  So  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Denys,  they  ufed  to  get, 
among  other  articles,  3,000  ellc-fkins  in  a  year,  but  now 
they  obferve,  *'  the  very  fpecies  is  extindt."  Thus,  by 
fettling  thefe  countries,  we  deftroy  the  furs,  and  lofe  the 
only  profit  of  them. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this  fur  trade  is  of  great  con- 
fequence, and  we  fee  it,  in  fome  late  accounts  of  Canada^ 
valued  at  200,000/.  a  year;  but  by  the  Cuftom-houfe 
accounts  of  the  importation  of  furs,  fince  the  redu£lion  of 
Canada,  the  whole  fur  trade  of  North  America,  South  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  cannot  hz  eftimated,  on  an  average,  at  above 
40^000  /.  per  annum.  This  we  may  eafily  perceive  from 
the  number  of  Indians  that  get  thefe  furs,  who  are  not 
above  6  or  7000  huntfmen  ;  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
make  above  five  pounds  a  head  per  annum,  as  that  is  twice 
as  much  as  our  Planters  make.  Were  they  to  be  worth 
200,000  /.  a  year,  they  would  be  the  richeft  people  in  all 
America  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known,  they  have  not  common 
neceflaries. — We  fear,  the  advantages  of  all  our  acqui- 
fitions  have  been  as  much  over-rated,  in  every  thing  elfe,  as 
in  this. 

They 
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The  only  objed  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
the  colonies,  or  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  them,  are  fruitful  lands  to  cultivate,  that 
will  produce  flaple  commodities ;  of  which 
they  have  not  got  one  foot,  fince  the  peace. 
This  was  the  other  great  and  principal  object 
of  the  war,  and  almoft  the  only  one  that  more 
immediately  concerns  the  colonies,  and  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  whole  nation;  but  that  feems 
never  to  have  been  underflood,  or  to  have  been 

They  are  much  miftaken,  therefore,  who  imagine,  that 
this  fur  trade  was  the  objedl  of  the  war,  or  that  it  can  be 
any  great  advantage  of  the  peace,  or  refoiirce  to  the  colo- 
nies in  confequence  of  it.  If  the  Fre>uh  furrounded  our 
colonies  with  forts,  which  commanded  this  fur  trade,  that 
was  not  the  great  national  concern  of  either;  their  view 
was,  to  fecure  all  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
to  awe  our  colonies,  which  command  the  fifiiery. 

Neither  Great  Britain^  nor  France^  would  have  engaged 
in  fuch  an  expenfive  war,  as  this  v;as,  for  fuch  an  incon- 
fiderable  ol  jed  as  the  fur  trade,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  thefe 
Northern  ^2ixis  o^  America  produce,  without  the  fiHiery  ; 
although  both  of  them,  and  particularly  the  French^  feem  to 
have  let  a  much  greaier  value  on  the  fur  trade,  than  it  is 
worth.  Ever  fince  they  took  Hudjon's  Bay  in  1695,  and 
got  a  monopoly  of  the  furs,  they  have  had  a  confiderable 
manuf^<Si:ure  in  hats,  and  have  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  it  j 
why  fhould  we  not  therefore  do  the  fame,  when  it  now 
juftly  belongs  to  us?  For  this  purpofe,  a  duty  of  feven- 
pence  a  flcln  has  been  laid  upon  the  exportation  of  beaver, 
but  that  is  far  from  being  fufScient  to  anfwer  the  end. 
That  will  not  compenfate  the  dearnefs  of  labour,  provifionc, 
articles  of  daily  confuraption,  &c.  in  Engiand',  but  (liU 
gives  the  French  the  advantage  of  making  hats,  with  Eng' 
lijh  furs,  cheaper  than  we  can  ouifehes,  and  a  very  confider- 
able branch  of  trade  and  manufactory, 

regarded. 
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regarded.  There  are  no  fuch  lands  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Britijb  dominions  in  North  America^ 
but  on  the  Ohio  and  Miffifippiy  from  which  the 
colonies  are  excluded  by  thefe  regulatioris. 
Before  the  war  they  were  fettled  on  the  river 
OhiOi  Wosd  river,  Holjion  and  Cumberland  ri- 
vers, beyond  the  Apalachean  mountains ;  but 
now  they  are  confined  within  thefe  mountains^ 
by  the  proclamation  iffued  for  that  purpofe. 
Thus  if  they  were  at  fuch  expences,  or  gained 
any  advantages  in  the  war,  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  them  fince  the  peace.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regarded,  as  the  colonies  have  no 
other  way,  either  to  be  indemnified  for  their 
expences,  to  recruit  their  circumflances,-  or  even 
to  pay  their  debts  in  Britain^  but  by  cultiva- 
ting fuch  lands.  But  if  they  v/cre  even  pofTef* 
fed  of  them,  they  would  not  fo  foon  raife^^r- 
ling  cajh^  to  pay  taxes,  which  thefe  authors 
expedt  from  the  iniignificant  refources  they 
would  point  out.  The  making  of  new  fettle- 
ments  is  a  matter  of  expence,  ?.nd  not  of  imme- 
diate benefit  or  profit ;  and  the  colonies  fliould 
rather  be  relieved  from  taxes,  and  fupported 
with  credit,  to  enable  them  to  be  at  that  ex- 
pence,  than  burdened  with  fuch  impofitions  to 
maintain  Canada  and  I'lorida.  They  have  for- 
merly been  in  debt  to  Britaiuy  by  the  fettling 
of  new  plantationSj  which  paid  their  debts? 
but  now  they  are  in  debt  for  want  of  fuch  frefh 
lands,  and  have  no  v/ay  to  pay  even  their  jufl 
debts,  or  to  purchafe  abfolute  neccflariesj  and 

muft 
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muft  be  utterly  unable  to  pay  fuch  taxes,  as 
thefe  authors  and  many  others  would  impofe 
upon  them,  efpecially  from  the  refources  they 
mention.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more 
improper  time  pitched  upon,  to  impofe  thefe 
taxes  and  regulations  on  the  colonies ;  when  it  is 
well  known,  they  muft  either  enlarge  their 
plantations,  and  improve  them  in  ftaple  com- 
modities for  Britain,  or  interfere  with  her 
both  in  Agriculture,  trade  and  manufadlures. 

The  only  refource  of  the  colonies  is  in  the 
improvement  of  their  agriculture,  which  is  a 
work  of  time ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  fuch 
confequence,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  neglected. 
It  is  only  by  their  agriculture,  that  the  colonies 
can  make  money  to  pay  debts,  taxes,  or  even 
to  purchafe  neceifaries ;  if  we  would  therefore 
enable  them  to  do  either  of  thefe,  proper  regu- 
lations fhould  be  thought  of  for  this  purpofe ; 
by  which  alone  either  Great  Britain,  or  the 
colonies,  can  indemnify  themfelves  for  their  ex- 
pences  in  the  war,  or  recruit  their  circumftan- 
ces  after  it.  They  feem  not  to  know  what  co- 
lonies are,  who  would  think  of  any  other  re- 
fources in  them.  But  inftead  of  thefe,  nothing 
feems  to  be  thought  of  but  trade,  which  at  the 
beft  is  a  very  improper  bufinefs  for  colonies, 
who  fhould  only  trade  with  their  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  for  want  of  commodities  to  trade  in, 
which  they  can  only  have  from  their  agriculture, 
the  North  America?!  colonies  are  very  con- 
fiderable  lofers  by  their  trade,  as  we  have  (hewn 
3  "~  above. 
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above.  If  they  would  gain  any  thing  by  thck 
trade,  they  Hiould  fupply  themfelves  with 
their  own  neceffaries  from  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  and  fhouid  make  their  imports,  which 
they  nowconfume,  articles  of  commerce;  this  is 
the  firft  regulation  wanted  in  the  colonies,  and 
might  very  eafily  be  complied  with.  By  that 
they  might  make,  with  their  gains,  and  the 
faving  of  what  they  now  expend,  at  leaft  half 
a  million  a  year  ;  and  Great  Britain  might  fave 
nigh  as  much  in  Canada  and  Florida ;  which, 
with  the  return  of  fo  much  from  the  colonies, 
are  articles  amounting  to  a  million  a  year,  and 
are  highly  worthy  of  confideration,  in  the  pre- 
fot  circumftances  of  this  nation. 

Next  to  thefe,  the  regulations  mofi:  wanted 
in  the  colonics  are  fuch  as  concern  the  improve- 
ments of  their  plantations  in  flaple  commodities 
for  Britain,  which  are  equally  interefling  to 
them,  and  to  their  mother  country.  Thefe 
are  regulations  which  fhouid  have  been  firft 
thought  of,  if  we  would  either  exped  to  get 
money  from  them,  to  prevent  their  eftablifhing 
of  manufadures,  or  to  reap  any  other  advan- 
tages from  them.  It  fhews  the  utmoft  want  of 
thought  and  confideration,  to  expedt  to  get 
money  from  colonies,  which  produce  nothing 
to  gain  it.  Thus  in  all  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  colonies,  this  chief  and  fundamen- 
tal one  feems  not  to  have  been  regarded.  If 
we  would  expert  any  thing  from  them,  we 
ihould  firft  put  them  in  a  way  of  making  it. 

This 
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This  is  to  be  done  by  two  ways,  as  we  have 
faid,  either  by  extending  their  ll^tdements  to  new 
and  frefli  lands,  and  mort-  favourable  climates,  or 
by  improving  their  old  plantations;  the  firfl:  of 
which  depends   upon    Great  Britain^  and  the 
laft  is  more  particularly  the  buiinefs  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  although  there  is  little  hopes  of  feeing 
it  done  without  the  er.couragement  and  affift- 
ance  of  their  mother  country.     So  long  as  the 
people  in  the  colonies  can  get  necefTaries,  vv^hich 
the  land  produces,  they  think  of  nothing  elfe, 
and  the  public  thereby  lofcs  the  benefit  of  their 
labor,    which   might  likewife   turn  to   much 
more  account  to  them.     Their  buiinefs  there- 
fore is,  to  fet  about  the  imiirovement  of  their 
lands,  by  fome  public  ads  and  encouragements  ; 
and  to  tax  themfelves  for  this  purpofe,  if  they 
will  not  be  taxed  by  others.     A  little  laid  out 
upon  fuch  an  occaiion  would   be  the   bed  har- 
veft  they  ever  reaped.     It  would  be  like  Seed 
Corn  fown  in   a  foil   which   yields  a  thoufand- 
fold.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  colonies 
ihould  be  taxed,  both  -for  their  own  benefit, 
and   the  intered  of  the   whole  nation.     Such 
taxes  may  be  paid  in  the  commodities   pro- 
pofed,  when  they  cannot  pofiibly  pay  others, 
till  they  are  enabled  by  the   produce   of  their 
lands.      This  would  likewife  enable  them  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  to  purchafe  their  necefia- 
ries  from  Br'nai?i ;  v/here.is  all  other  taxes  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  of  both.     They  who 
would  think  of  any  other  way  of  taxing  the 

Z  z  colonies, 
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colonies,  do  not  know  what  they  are,  nor  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  in  them. 

This  is  the  only  way  they  have  to  indeni- 
nify    themfelves    for     their    expences    in    the 
war,    to   pay  their  debts,    or  to  recruit  the'^r 
circumdances  ;  and  theie  is  no  other  way  to 
recompenfe  the    nation,   for  the    many   milli- 
ons that  have  been  expended.     This  is  there- 
fore a  debt,  which  they  owe  both  to  them- 
felves, and  to  their  mother  country  5  the  dif- 
cbarging  of  which  might  retrieve  their  loft  cre- 
dit, and  be  ample  compenfation  for  their  taxes. 
By  fuch  (la pic  commodities  to  fend  to  Britain,^ 
they  would  much  more  than  compenfate  the 
nation,  for  the  taxes  from  which  they  have 
been  relieved,  or  are  unable  to  pay ;  and  fince 
they  are  free  from  the  one,  it  would  be  a  full 
fatisfadlion  to  all  who  know  what  colonies  are, 
or  fliould  be,  and  would  appeafe  the  clamors 
of  many,  to  fee  fuch  improvements  made  in 
them,    for  the  benefit  of  the   whole   nation. 
This  would   render  their  conned;ion  and  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain  more  lafting  and 
fecure,  than  the  moft  abfolute  government,  and 
more  advantageous  tp  them,  than  a  perfect  li- 
berty and  freedom,  or  total  independence ;  and 
would  at  the  fame  time  be  more  profitable  to 
the  whole  nation,  than  any  thing  elfe  that  can 
poffibly  be  done  in  colonies.     Such  a  defign  is 
the  mo^e  neceffary,  as  \i  muft  appear  to  all, 
who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
the  colonies,  that  they  muft  now  either  irri- 
prove  their  lands   in  ftaple  cornmodides  for 

Britain^ 
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Brjfahj,  or  interfere  with  her  both  in  Agricul- 
ture, Trade,  and  Manufactures,  the  eflential 
employments  arid  furldamental  refources  of  the 
nation. 

For  this  jDurpofe  foriie  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  the  growing  of  Hemp  and  Flax, 
and  the  getting  of  timber ;  but  thefe  are  never 
likely  to  be  a  lafting  ftaple  of  any  of  our  co- 
lonies, and  are  at  the  befl  but  very  infignifi- 
cant  refources  for  fupporting  fo  many  countries^ 
and  maintaining  fuch  a  number  of  people.  Since 
thefe  therefbre  have  failed, and  are  fo  infufficient 
to  anfwer   the    purpofe,  fome  other  methods 
fhould  be  thought  of,  to  promote  fuch  a  fignal 
intereft  of  the  nation  j  of  which  any  one  or  tv/o 
that  can  be  propofed  would  not  be  fufficient,  as 
We  have  faid  ;  and  to  find  any  number  of  ftaple 
commodities  fuitablfe  to  their  lingular  and  pecu- 
liar foil  and  climate,  and  fit  to  maintain  fuch  a 
ntimber  of  people,  is   not   fo   eafily  done,  as 
may  perhaps  be  imagined.    But  this  is  a  fubje(ft 
which  would  require  a  more  particular  expla- 
nation, if  we  confider  the  fingularities  of  the 
climate  of  North  America,  and  the  condition  of 
Planters ;  and  if  fuch  a  defign  is  likely  to  be 
encouraged,  we  may  perhaps  profecute  it  in  an- 
other part  of  this  difcourfe  j  although  there  are 
no  hopes  of  feeing  it  carried  into  execution, 
without  the  united  endeavours  of  the  whole 
nation,   both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  eafy  to  fatisfy 

every  unprejudiced  perfon  concerning^  the  ftate 
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of  the  colonies,  Co  far  as  relates  to  the  repeal  of 
the  late  Regulations  and  Stamp-ad.  Many 
would  reprefent  this  as  a  very  great  lofs  to 
Great  Britain-,  the  contrary  of  which  mufl 
appear  to  all,  who  will  confider  not  only 
the  condition  and  circuniftances,  but  the  very 
nature  and  inflitution  of  colonies.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  they,  who  make  fo 
little,  and  muft  buy  every  thing,  lliould  ever 
have  money.  They  muft  not  only  fupply 
themfelves  with  their  own  m an u failures,  but 
rnuft  even  vend  them,  before  they  can  ever  be 
worth  money,  as  they  have  nothing  elfe  that 
will  ever  be  a  fource  of  wealth.  But  how  pre- 
judicial fuch  a  ftate  and  trade  of  the  colonies 
v/ould  be  to  Great  Britain,  muft  certainly 
appear  to  all.  That  is  the  dired  way  not  only 
to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  benefit  of  them, 
but  to  make  it  impoffible  for  them  to  live  under 
a  Briiiflj  government,  without  a  total  relaxation 
and  infringement  of  the  mofl  efiential  and  fun- 
damental laws  relating  to  them.  Were  they 
to  be  forced  to  raife  money  by  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  or  manufactures,  as  they  muft  do, 
fo  long  as  their  lands  produce  {o  little,  their 
trade  could  never  be  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
They  might  live  under  2^  Britijh  government, 
it  is  true,  but  they  could  never  fublift  by  a  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain  for  their  necefTaries ; 
which  arc  the  chief  and  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  governing  of  any  people  what- 
ever. 
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eyer,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  at  fuch  a 
diftance.  Abfolute  neceflaries  are  above  all 
other  confideratlons,  and  to  deprive  people  of 
thefe,  is  to  unhinge  the  firfl:  fprings,  and  the 
very  defignj-or  governtnent,  which  is  intended 
for  the  prefervation  and  better  fubfiftence  of  the 
people.  The  firft  thing,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
fidered,  in  the  governing  of  the  colonies,  is,  to 
enable  them  to  fubfift  under  the  government 
they  are  fubjedt  to ;  which  they  will  never  be 
able  to  do  by  paying  taxes,  fo  long  as  their  re- 
fources  are  fo  few,  and  fo  limited  and  confined. 
Their  trade  and  .  refourccs  are  now,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  confined  to  Great  Britain,  which 
does  not  want,  and  will  not  take,  what  the 
greateft  part  of  North  America  produces  \  fo 
that,  to  oblige  them  to  raife  money,  even  by 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  is  to  force  theni 
into  a  trade  wi'h  foreign  Powers. 

Thus  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  impofed  upon 
the  colonies  is  (o  far  from  being  a  facriiice  of 
the  higheft  permanent  interefbs,  and  of  the 
vvhole  majefiy,  power,  and  reputation  of  go- 
vernment, as  many  feem  to  think,  that  it  appears 
to  be  the  only  way  to  fecure  them  *.    The  whole 

income 

*  The  dignity  and  power  of  Government  was  fecured 
by  the  wife  and  juft  law  enacted,  "  to  bind  the  colonies 
fubjedts  of  Great  Biitain,  in  all  cafes  wnatfoever,"  as  they 
ought  to  be  ;  but  that  cannot  extend  to  imp^Jfible  cnfes, 
fuch  as  the  taking  of  money  from  them,  when  it  is  impof- 
fible  they  fliould  have  any.  Neither  can  we  fuppofe,  that 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  will  extend  it  to  calls,  which 

are 
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income  of  thefe  colonies  does  not  amount  id 
above  ten  or  twelve  (hillings  a  head  per  annuirii 

which 

are  (o  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation.  But  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  very  proper,  that  the  colonies  fhould  be 
hoviw^  J ubjeSis  of  Great  Britain^  in  ail  cafes  whatfoever. 

That  it  is  impoflible  for  thefe  colonies  ever  to  have 
money,  appears  from  many  confiderations.  Firft,  the; 
balance  of  trade  upon  their  exports  and  imports  into  Britain 
is  about  a  million  a  year  i  bcfides  which,  they  annually 
purchafe  from  Britain  to  the  value  of  about  150,000  /.  in 
negroes,  which  takes  all  the  money  they  have,  or  can  get, 
to  keep  up  their  plantations  of  ftaple  commodities  for  Bri- 
tain^ on  which  her  whole  intereft  in  the  colonies  depends : 
This  makes  the  balance  of  trade  againft  them,  at  leaft,  , 
J,  100, 000  /.  per  annum  ;  and  yet  that,  if  they  were  able  to 
pay  it,  is  not  fufficient  to  purchafe  a  fixth  part  of  the  neCef- 
faries  they  want  from  Britain. 

Secondly,  they  have  no  way  to  get  money  but  by  a  trade 
to  the  IVeji- Indies^  where  they  are  refufed  both  money,  or 
any  valuable  effects  that  will  purchafe  it. 

Thirdly,  their  iefources  for  getting  money  confift  in  the 
vent  of  their  produits,  for  which  they  want  markets. 
Their  trade  is  confined  to  a  few  fmall  iflands,  which  are  not 
fufficient  to  take  oft  a  tenth  part  of  the  products  of  that  Con- 
tinent. If  v/e  would  have  given  them  any  refources  to  make 
money,  as  is  pretended,  it  fhould  have  been  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  our  ponf;{fions  in  the  IVeJl-Indiei :  But  inftead  of 
that,  their  trade  there  was  reftrained,  if  not  ruined,  by  thefe 
Re^ulaticMS.  Among  others,  the  Spaniards  came  to  deal 
with  them  at  Penfacoh^  with  a  cargo  amounting  to  600,000 
dollars,  as  was  faid,  but  we  were  hindered  to  take  their 
money  ;  which  occafioned  the  firft  failure  of  the  Nofth 
An.iricnn  merchants  in  their  remittances.  Thus  we  would 
take  money  from  them,  when  they  have  none,  and  at  the 
fame  tiir.e  hinder  them  to  get  it. 

If  thefe  things  are  confidered,  it  would  not  even  be  for 
the  intett'it  o^  Me  people. of  Grr^/  Britain^  to  have  a  right 
to  tax   tite   colonies.     They   might   clamour,  and   even 

petitiun, 
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which  will  never  pay  taxes,  nor  even  purchafe 
fibfolute  necejj'aries.  By  taxes,  therefore,  you 
lirfl  obhge  the  people  to  fupply  themfelves, 
independent  of  Great  Britain^  and  then  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
raife  money,  both  of  which  are  equally  oppo- 
fite  to  the  hi ghefi  permanent  iyiterejh  and  govern-^ 
ment  of  Qreat  Britain,  And  this  is  not  only 
the  cafe  at  prefent,  but  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  fo  hereafter,  The  daily  and  great  increafe 
of  the  people  in  North  America  muft  render 
this  their  income,  and  abilities  either  to  pur- 
chafe neceflaries,  or  to  pay  taxes,  (till  lefs  than 
at  prefent,  unlefs  they  have  both  manufadures 
and  a  trade  in  them.  They  will  foon  want  all 
the  produce  of  their  lands  for  their  own  ufe, 
after  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them 
even  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  Great  Britain ; 
and  abfolutely  impradicable  to  raife  money  by 

petition,  for  fuch  a  popular  meafure,  unwittingly,  to  their 
own  ruin.  This  is  the  great  inconvenience  of  popular 
governments,  unlefs  they  are  fubje6l  to  fome  controu! ; 
which  is  what  we  have  above  called  too  great  a  power  for 
mankind  to  be  entrufted  with,  and  in  the  prefent  cafe 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  their  intereft  to  enjoy.  Notliing 
could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Btitainy 
than  to  take  money  from  thefe  colonies,  on  any  account 
whatever,  and  above  all,  for  fuch  purpofes  as  the  maintain- 
ing of  Canada  and  Florida. 

If  it  were  poflible  to  tax  the  colonies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation,  it  fhould  be  in  fuch  flaple  commodities  as  are 
wanted  from  them  ;  although  even  that  would  require  great 
prudence  and  confideration,  if  it  were  to  be  extended  to 
(hem  all,  as  will  appear  from  confidering  that  fubjed. 

it, 
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it,  to  pay  taxes.  Even  if  they  were  to  make 
all  the  improvements  in  ftaplc  commodities  that 
could  u'ell  be  propofed  or  thought  of,  they 
would  never  pay  taxes.  Before  they  can  make 
thefe,  the  peop^.e  vs-'ill  be  twice  as  numerous  as 
they  are,  and  their  income,  if  it  were  ten  times 
as  great  as  it  is  at  prefent,  would  hardly  be 
fufficient  to  purchafe  their  necefTaries  from 
Britain, 

Thus  it  fignifies  nothing,  whether  Great 
Britain  has  a  right  to  tax  her  colonies,  or  not, 
fince  that  right  can  never  be  v/orth  a  groat ; 
and  it  would  be  the  greatefl  lofs  and  detriment 
to  the  nation,  ever  to  exercife  it.  This  mud 
ever  be  the  cafe,  fo  long  as  thefe  colonies  depend 
on  their  mother  country,  without  either  ftaple 
comm.odities,  m^Jiufacftares,  or  trade,  that  turn 
to  any  account  to  them  j  and  the  whole  profits 
of  thefe  elTential  rtfources,  both  of  wealth  and 
fubfiftence,  center  in,  and  are  reaped  by,  Great 
Britain.  If  thefe  things  are  confidered,  it 
muft  appear  to  be  tl^e  greatefi:  inconfiftency, 
either  to  expcd:,  or  to  take,  money  from  thefe 
colonies.  That  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
of  colonics^  and  to  the  intf.nt  of  fettling  them. 
The  nation  gets  both  their  money,  if  they 
have  any,  and  their  eiFefts,  by  trade,  and  can 
exped:  none  by  a  revenue.  Upon  thefe  accounts, 
it  v/as  abfolutcly  .neceffary  to  repeal  the  taxes 
impofed  upon  them,  as  it  was  equally  contrary 
to  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  the  interertof 
Great  Britain,  that  they  Siould  ever  be  able  to 

pay 
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pky  them,  till  they  enjoy  all  the  profits  cf  their 
bwn  labour,  and  of  a  trade  in  the  produce  of 
It  i  which  is  to  make  them  independent.  Many 
other  regulations  are  as  contrary  to  nature  itfelf, 
particularly  in  the  acquifitions,  and  muft  be 
repealed,  when  they  c 'me  to  be  known,  as  the 
reft  have  been.  Opwionum  commejita  delet  dies^ 
'nature^  jiidici a  conjirjnat. 

Many  indeed  feem  to  be  apprehenfive,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp-adt  may  make  the  co- 
lonies lefs  fubjed:  to  a  BritiJ};)  government,  and 
more  inclinable  to  alTert  an  independence ; 
in  which  they  (hew  themfelves  to  be  totally 
unacquainted  with  them  in  this  refped:,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  important  concerns 
bf  the  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies^ 
like  all  other  'Englijl^mmy  have  ever  had  a  firm 
attachment  to  their  mother  country,  and  her 
government,  on  account  of  the  invaluable  blef- 
iings  they  enjoy,  from  her  happy  conftitution 
and  form  of  government  j  this  has  hitherto  fe- 
cured  to  them  thofe  liberties  and  privileges,  which 
they  derive  from  her,  and  are  as  tenacious  of, 
as  all  other  EnglifJ^jnefi :  This  is  the  great  band 
of  union  between  the  colonies  and  their  mother 
country,  which  we  (hould  diiTolve,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  their 
fellow-fubjedts,  which  they  have  hitlierto  en- 
joyed, and  think  they  are  entitled  to  by  their 
birth-right,  in  common  with  all  other  fubjeds 
of  the  realm.  To  deprive  them  of  this  ccnfti- 
tution,  is  the  fureft  way  to  make  them  think 
of  another;  but  fo  long  as  they  enjoy  all  the 
A  a  a  benefits 
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benefits  of  fuch  a  government,  they  never  cat^ 
have  a  better.  This  is  fo  well  known  to  all  in- 
telligent people  in  the  colonies,  that  although 
many  here  imagine,  they  want  to  be  independ- 
ent, and  to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  yet  we  be- 
lieve, no  one  apiong  them  ever  once  thought; 
of  any  fuch  thing,  unlefs  the  people  here  put  it 
in  their  heads.  So  long  as  they  enjoy  theiv 
prefent  happy  conftltution,  they  would  not  be 
independent,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  or  left 
to  their  option.  They  know  very  well,  if 
they  were  to  throw  off  the  mild  and  aufpicious 
government  of  Great  Britain^  they  muft  be 
fubjed:  to  tyrants  of  their  own,  and  expofed  to 
invafions  from  their  enemies.  It  is  therefore 
only  an  officious  meddling,  by  people  who 
feem  not  to  know  what  colonies  are,  that 
creates  any  diftuibances  between  thern  and  their 
mother  country.  Such  people,  by  tampering 
with  their  government,  in  order  to  fecure  it, 
take  the  dired:  ways  to  overfet  it.  All  the 
other  regulations  made  concerning  them  have 
as  diredl  a  tendency  to  obftrud:  the  very  de- 
ii^ns,  which  they  intended  to  promote.  Theijr 
bufinefs,  and  the  difficulties  in  it,  are,  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  to  purchafe  their  neceffaries; 
and  all  regulations  Ihould  be  made  fubfervient 
to  thefe  purpofes.  Let  them  alone,  to  tranfadt 
thefc  in  the  heft  manner  they  can,  unlefs  you 
V^ould  enable  them  to  do  it  in  a  better  manner, 
which  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  and 
you  would  hear  of  no  difturbances  in  them. 
Their  liberties,  fafety  and  fecurity,  are  a  certairj 
4  pledge 
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pledge  for  their  allegiance  and  dependence 
which  is  above  all  others.  This  is  a  band  of 
union  between  them  and  their  mother  country, 
founded  on  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things, 
and  the  rights  of  mankind,  which  are  as  lafting 
as  the  world  itfelf,  if  we  do  not  counteradt  them. 
Befides  this,  there  is  as  great  a  tye  of  union 
from  their  interefls,  which  are  mutual  and 
naturally  connected  together.  The  colonies 
which  produce  ftaple  commodities  for  Bri- 
tairiy  could  not  find  fuch  another  market  for 
them  J  and  even  thofe  which  produce  nothing 
of  that  kind,  have  the  liberty  of  vending  their 
produds  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
advantao;e  of  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  at  the 
fame  time.  To  cement  their  union,  therefore, 
and  to  make  it  laftins:,  nothinj;^  is  wanted  but 
to  fecure  their  property  by  fuch  a  trade,  both 
in  public  and  private  tranfadions,  under  the 
happy  conftitution  they  enjoy.  And  as  this 
hath  been  done,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp- 
adt,  the  colonies  thereby  have  their  liberties  and 
privileges  confirmed  to  them,  their  conflitution 
eftabliihed,  and  their  property  thoroughly  fe- 
cured ;  and  Great  Britain  has  thefe  certain 
pledges  for  their  allegiance  and  dependence ; 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  remove  all  jea- 
loufies  and  fufpicions,  or  grounds  of  complaint 
on  either  fide,  and  confirm  that  union  and  good 
underflanding  between  both,  which  are  fo  ne- 
cefi^ary  for  their  mutual  interefl  and  welfare, 
and  which  it  was  our  defign  to  point  out  the 
ways  of  eflabliQiing. 
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Page  172,  line  35,  thus  }'eoJ  this. 

Page  191,  line  15,  Sanciri  read LziwCi, 

Page  272,  line  15,  head  rtv?^;/ hogfiiead. 

Page  284,  line  3,  ate  read  late. 

Page  300,  line  i,  which  rend  which  refources^ 

Page  337,  line  19,  they  n'ad  the  fettlements. 
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